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ADVERTISEMENT. 



lythrhitforyoftfae world tbeve if iw event more 
oiriousaod InqKntuit than die dtacavery of Ame- 
nca/ which,' with its sunoondtng seas, forms a. 
te&plete,hennsphece4D oorplanety of which the 
antients oertaud^ knew no more than 190 degrees. 
To tbe giflffy ^r^meverit of such ma^itude, and 
bUowea by such important consequences to the iii- 
tereits of cqpimeroe, mazrir nations have latd claim. 
The timitsofa small vdume wiH not allow us to 
enter into the varioas disquisitions which have been 
• •written on- the subject, in defence of the cx)nteiul* 
ing parses. We £^vc followed our own historian, 
aiul given the honour of the discovery to Chris- 
to|^er Columbus. And ootwitlistandiog all tliat 
was said before the publication of Dr. Robertson's 
Histoiy, b)' Gomara and otliers, or since by M. 
Otto*, with a view of snatching the laurel from 
the Genoese, wc are persuaded that the evidenc e in 
helialf of Columbus's claims are clear and satibfac- 
tor/. 

We have like^^ise followed the same authority 
in endeavouring to account for the manner by 
which America was originally peopled f. Of t!ie 



• Sec a letter from M. Otto to Drj Frnnklin, with n. me- 
moir on tJie discovery of Ajnerica. .Vnicricaii rhiiokL.pkw 
^c£l Transactions. V«5LIL quarto, i7«>0'. 

f See chap, ul 
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various other theories on tliis subject we judge it 
right to mention one in this place which is plau- 
sible and well supported, Tlie abbe Clavigero, a 
native of Aoierica, thinks that there remains no 
other solution to this intricate question than hj 
supposing an andent union between the equinoc- 
tial countries of America with those of Africa, and 
a connection of the northern countries of America 
with Europe on the east, and with Asia on the west j 
so that accordii^ to this gentleman there has pro- 
bably been a period since the floods in which there 
was but one ccnitinent, when the beasts of the cojd 
climates passed over the northern isthmusses which 
perhaps connected Europe, America, and Asia; 
and tlie animals and reptiles peculiar to hot coun- 
tries passed over the isthmus that Connected South 
America with Africa. For from yarious reasons 
he is induced to believe that there was formerly a 
tract of land uniting the easternmost part of Brazil 
to ihe-westemmopt part of Africa, which may have 
been sunK*by sortie violent agitation of nature, 
leaving only a few traces of it in that chain of 
islands of which Cape de Verd, Fernandez, Ascen- 
sion, and St. Matthew Islands make a part. 

All other theories, he s^, are subject to enor- 
mous difficulties 5 and though this be not without 
somey yet they are not altogether insurmoimtable. 
The most formidable is the supposition of an earth- 
quake so violent • as to submerge a tract of land 
more than fifteeh hundred milfes in length, which 
according ta this hypothesis united Africa and 
South America. It is not necessary, however, to 
ascribe this stupendous revolution to a single shock, 
it may have been effected by a succession of -earth- 
cjuakes, such as was felt in Canada, in 1(563, which 
vy:gTturned a cJjain of free-stone mountains up- 

vf'^rds 
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ihrcc hundned miJea ia loDgtti, converting 
e of that immenjje tract into oiw encive 
iudi i^ die bjie outline of tliis genileman'a 
hicfi he hns fortiJicd by many argmnents 
it the attention of the miturahst and phi- 
Ian of the ensuing volume will be evident 
light inspectiun of the table of contents i 
^i\ chn liters contain a com pie te history of 
vpiics and settlements niiule by Colu^nbus^ 
^izarro, and oiher,^, under die an spice* of 
: of Spain* The sevcrtli gives a brief ac- 
the Poriiigiiese setijf ment.i in South Ainc- 
fsi then come to tlie discoveries and settle* 
ade hyour ownGountrynieu. And it was by 
onlytliat HenryVlf.had not an earlier and 
[iBiderable share iix those naval transactions, 
:x that age wija so emineJitly dislinguislied, 
invittd Coltunbui; to Ij^ndou to t^xpJatn to 
project i Imt BartholoioGw liii> brother, tiie 
f the in\;t:ition, was, in his voyage, taken 
;s, and detdned in- tlieir custody, till Co- 
had obtiiit^ the protection of Isabe J la, and 
d on the fortnncite espedition. Henry was 
:ouraged by tliis diiiapptrintraeni, but i^ent 
n CatMjt in search of new countrieji. The 
: his xay^Q was the discovery and after- 
leeettlrmeittaf ihe more northerly parts of 
1, Newibundbntl, and thnt part of the con- 
/liidi is now erected into the empire of 
itt'd Staa^, The rise of these states^ and 
ogresaive history to the present tinies^ to- 
vith an historical aocouni of the West lu- 

dij 
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dia Islands will be found detailed in the remain!^^ 
of the volume. 

Upon the ^ole we n^Tenture to assure th« 
reader that the historr of Aoierica in its several | 
j)arts will not be found less interesting or. less im* ; 
portant thian that of any of the fore^^cnns yolumes.- \ 
indeed the discovenrof diis great continent with i 
the neighbouring islands has been attended with | 
almost incalculable advantages to all the nations of ; 
Europe^ even to such as were not immediately con- '■ 
cenied in those naval enterprises. The enluge* : 
ment of ccnnmense and navigation increased Indus* ; 
try and the arts eveiy where. The nobles diss!* j 
pated their fortunes inexpensive j^leasnres: inea { 
of inferior rank^ by wealth gained m AnM9riC8« ac«^ < 
quired a share of landed pjbberty in Europe, tod 
created to themselvei a c onsi derable pn ap i eity of a 
new kind, in itock»crecBt, and'conBspoDdence. 
In some nations the privileges 4)f the commons ' 
Were increased by this increase of property; and 
in all places the condition of ^ great mass of tha 
people was improved by the -trade carried on be- 
tween the Old and the New World. 
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' ' CHAP. I. 

bdiofi. ImpoHtmceqfihiXMCwenr tfjwu* 
u MaHtur^M Compass. The PorUfftese the 

ih mi J$ilK(Mliofi ifpobttliAus. EiUen ikst 
vice tfPortugid, Ws Marriagt. Qmemes 
tef y^reachmg the East Indies by hoUHng a 
ierhf Course. His Theory on the Sulgect. 
' AppUct^xm to d^erent Qmrts. His Plans 
9tl^ to by the King and (^en of Spain, His 
foge of Discovery. Difficulties, Success, 
lub at Guanahani. SaHs to Cuba after Gold. 
Hispamola. Leaves a Colony there, and re- 
ns to Spain, The Difficulties of his Foyage 
me. Astonishment and Joy ,of Mankind on 
Discovery of the New World. His Reception 
7ourt. The Reason of the Name West Indies, 
r second Voyage, Finds the Colony all de- 
ryed. Builds a Town, His Followers muti" 
Builds the Fort St. Tlw'mas. Sets sail, 
itouers Jamaica, His Distresses. Returns to 
fpaniola. JVar tvitJi the Indians. Tar im- 
ed on them. Desolation of the Indians. Co* 
ihus returns to Spain, His Reception. Third 
fage. Discovers the Island Trinidad. En-- 
gledin the River Orinoco. Discovers the Con* 
?nt. Voyage qf the Portuguese to tlie East 
XXIV. B Itwfin 
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Ittdies^ hj the Cape of Gwnf Hopff, The Ret 
fij / h c Nnjii r Ani cri c a , Dist / yw m 0/ ' Coht m 
Saih In Qtteif of the East bidks li/ a netv I 
%ftgf. Arrwes at Hh/imtrolti, His TrtfJtn 
there. His Prediclhif oja Storm. The Co. 
ouvnccs of fic^ici'tmg tf. His Dklr^sscs. H 
h}s Ship agfotnifi at Joviaica. Imimm re^ 
him ^syistam-e, Forfti'lh nn Ecltpst* ff the Mq 
and Ifikcs advanitigv of it. Heiums to Sp 
Hu Treatment and Di*aiK 

AS indivtclu^ils arc protecW in the enjoymen 
thdr ^vealth and romrtierce by tht? powe< 
the commuuity^ so the gt^neral body deduces e<] 
valr.iii advavitaejcti from the exfeiisi\ e tratle and ^ 
opulence of pi'i\\ite persons. The graiidL^iir af 
shite, and tin? luppiness ai'id security of its suhje 
are, witli respect to comitiercej inseparable. '~ 
fK?]icy riuHt ever be narro^v and sbort-s^ighted wh 
%\^oii]d aggrandize the if tale bj/ die oppression oi 
member^. Every ihiiig is purchase' d by labd 
Tvblch aJone is infiiutely more valuable than 
riehost mines of gold ^nd silver. The jxissessio 
the latter has in many instances rendered naii 
pnnr and contrmplibie; bnt in no instnnee h 
afRnenee anri f 4ieity filled to accenipnny indu; 
giiitlfti by priw^L^nco A sojieTilnity of labour j 
real Leosur*" t^^ soeiety, which nw at any time 
em J ployed lilte money in the public service. He; 
ariise tin? great advantages of foreign commef 
T^'hicbj by tuigmenimg the labour, \w effect incre 
Tl;e ^^rundeur of tlie htate and the wciiltb of 
mbjeet. Ry its imports it irirnisht^s the mater 
f^r indt^atryj and by Its e\ ports it affords enc 
Mont for exert W. ^Ibns the mind acqd 
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! lies, and the spirit of improvement is, at length, 
j seen in every art and science. 
' If commerce be considered as essential to in- 
. dustry, and labour necessary to the opulence and 
'' happiness of society, we cannot but regard the dis- 
. covery of the vast continent of America, and the 
islands with which it is on all sides surrounded, as 
one of the most important consequences of tlie dis- 
, covery of the mariner* s compass, and the improve- 
ments in navigation. Without a knowledge i)i ihe 
"West Indies the intercourse with the East Indies 
would be of little advantage to Europe 5 it might 
even be pernicious, by draining it of its gold and 
silver: whereas we now purchase the commodities 
of the latter not only with European manufactures, 
but with the silver dug out of the mines of Potosi. 
To her possessions in Chili, Pem, Mexico, and tlie 
Antilles, Spain owes all her opulence. Great Bri- 
tab, by means of her colonies, on the continent of 
America raised herself to a great and env'ed height 
of grandeur and importance. Portugal almost owes 
ber existence to her possessions in Brazil. In short, 
evtry nation in Europe, either immediately or cir- 
cuitously, has derived considerable advantages from 
the disvovery of the western world. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- . y. 
tury we date the discovery of the compass, . * ' 
which may, with great propriety, be said 
to have opened to man the dominion of the sea, 
and to have put him in full possession of the terres- 
trial globe, by enabling hhn to visit every part of 
it. I'he art of steering bv this instrument was gra- 
dually acquired. Sailors, unaccustomed to quit 
sight of land, durst not launch out and commit 
themselves to unknown seas. The first ap^^^x^iwe^ 
B 2 ^i 
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4 jj fif a boWer spirit tuaybe^atH from the 
^^jti* voy^igips of the SpaiiU(rd=i to the Canary or 
Fortumte islands. By what accident they 
were led to the discovery of iha^e sm:ill \^lcs, 
which lie 500 miks from the Spanish ca^st^ and 
nifirethan I50nt3e^ irom the coast of Africa, con- 
temporary wTiier:> have not explained j and their 
tub*rt)\:ent Toyaees thithtr seem not to have been 
^liderukf^D in crtn^equence of any p^ihlic nr regular 
plan for extending navigation or of attempting new 
disroveries. 

Al Jength, however^ the period arrived when 
Pmvide-nre decreed that men ^vere lo piss the 
limits within wiiiel: tliey had so lotig bt^n con- 
finedj ao'l open to tljtmselves a more ample field, 
wherein to di:ipby their talents, tlieir enterprise, 
and courage* The iirst efforts towards this wiere 
not made by any of tlie more powerful states of 
Europe, oT by those who had applied to navig^^tioa 
■with the greatest assiduity and success. The glory 
of leading the w^ay in this new career was reserved' 
for Portugal J one of the smallest and lea^t powerfid 
of the Eniopean kingdoms. 

Among the foreigners whom the fbcne of the* 
<3irco\enes made by the Portugese in Africa had 
aiJiircd into their service, was Christopher Colon 
oiT Columbus, a ^lubject of the republic of Genoa, 
who di coveredj at a very early period^ a peculiar 
propensity for r seafaring life. His parents en- 
couraged his vii^hefl by the education which they 
fa\c him. At the age of fourteen he_ began hia 
cjnec;' on thM element which conducted him to so 
njiich ^^lory, Wi h a near relation, who com- 
jJi^Uiied asmall »quiidror» Columbus continued se- 
Fcra/ fejrs, distuigu^iihed e^YaaUy for talents aud 
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true courage. At length, in an obstinate engage- 
ment off the coast of Portugal with some Venetian 
caravels^ the vessel on boa^ which he ser\'ed took 
fire, together ^^itli one of the enemy's ships to 
which it was fast grappled. In this dreadful ex- 
tremity he threw himself into the sea, laid hold of 
a floating oar; and by the support of that, and h\? 
own dexterity in swimming, he reached the shore, 
and saved a life reserved for great undertakings. 

As soon as he had recovered his strength for the 
journey, he repaired to Lisbon, where he married a. 
Portuguese lady. This alliance, instead of detacli- 
ing him from a seafaring life, contributed to en- 
large the sphere of his naval knowledge, and to 
excite a desire of exten^g it still farther. His 
wife \i'as daughter of an experienced navigator, 
from whose journals and charts Columbus learned 
tlie cQurse which the Portuguese had held in mak- 
ing their discoveries, as well as the various circum- 
stances which guided or encouraged them in their 
attempts. Tiie study of tliese soothed and inflamed 
his favourite passion j and while he contemplated 
the maps, and read tlie descriptions of the new 
countries seen by his fether- in-law, his impatience 
to visit them became irresistible. He made a 
voyage to Madeira, and for several years conti- 
nued to trade with that island, with the Canaries, 
the Azores, the settlements in Guinea, and all the 
other places which the Portuguese had discovered 
on the continent of Afirica. 

To find out a passage by sea to the East Intlics 
was the great object in view at that period. From 
the time tliat the Portuguese doubled Cape dc 
Verd, this was the point at which they aimed ii\ all 
their navigations, and, in comparison \v'\\\\\i, a\> 
Hicir discoveries in Africa, appeared as \ucoYvb\^^^ 
B 3 iXi^ 
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iible. Tlie Portuguese, however, searched for it 
only by steering south, hi hopes of arriving at In- 
dia by turning to the east when they had sailed ' 
round the* farther extremity of Africa ; while Co- 
lumbus, after revolving every circumstance sug- 
gested by his superior knowledge in the theory as 
well as the practice of navigation, after comparing 
attentively the obsen^ations of modem pilots with 
the hints and conjectures of antient authors, con- 
cluded that by sailing directly towards the west 
across the Atlantic, hew countries, which probably 
f(^rmed a part of India, must infallibly be disco- 
veied. In this opinion he was confirmed by the 
obseivations of his brother Bartholomew, who was 
a geographer by profession, and who, in drawing 
his maps of the world, was astonished that of 36Q 
degrees of longitude only 1 80 at m.ost were kno^x'Tl 3 
and, of course, there remained as much of tlie 
world to be discovered as had alre'ady been found 
out : and as it seemed by no means probable that 
the oc^n could extend, without any intermption, 
ever cne entire hemisphere, he maintained that, by 
keep! I g constantly west from the Canaries, tliey 
must h fallibly come either to islands or to a con- 
tinent. Facts were not wanting to strengthen this 
plausible theory : a Portugiiese pilot having stretch- 
ed fartlier to the west llian was usual at that time, 
todk up a piece of timber artificially carved, float- 
ing upon the sea 3 and as it was driven towards 
him by a westerly \vind, he concluded that it came 
from some unknown laud situated in that quarter. 
Cf'lumbus's brother-in-law had found to the west 
of the Madeira isles a piece of timber fashioned in 
tho came mann^^r, and brought by the same wind. 
Tree;? torn up by their roots were frequently driven 
ii/ westerly winds upon the coasts of the Azores, 



\6 at one Lime the <3ead bodies <ilf twv men, with 

i^ibr teatufie.s rcftembling neither tlie inhabi- 
J I iants of Europe n<ir of Africa> were cast tshore 
tbere. 

As the force of (his tinited evidence, anstng from 
Iheoretical principles arid practical observation, led 
Columbus to 4ixpect the discovery of new countries 
ia the We^stcm Ocean, other reaaons induced him 
to belie^^e that these nwifit be connected with tlie 
continent of India- He commnnkated his theory 
to PrtuJj a physician of Florence, eminent a -^ 
for his knowledge in the science of cosmo- j J>-j^* 
grapliy, Mirho entered warmly into the view* ^ * 
of Columbus, and encouraged him la an under- 
taking M'hich promised so much benefit to the^ 
iviorld. r ^ 

Having Gstisfied hifl own mind with rtspect to 
the truth of his system, Ck)lumbu9 stood jo ceed of 
no stimtdu? to urge him to reduce it to practice. 
His first step was to secure the p.itronage of some 
European power. To thi« end he laid his scheme 
before the senate of Gcnoaj making, as became a 
good citizen^ his native land the first tender of his 
services. They rejected his proposal, as the dream 
of A chimerical projector. He neit applied to 
John II, king of Portugal, a monarch of enter- 
prising genius, and no incompetent judge of naval 
i&ire. ITie king Usteoed to him in ttie most gra- 
cimi* nianner, and icfriTed the consideration of 
his plan to a number of eminent geographers, 
whom ]ie was accustomed to consuk in miUters of 
this kind. These meji, fropi mc^n and interested 
Tiews, started innumerable objections, and asked 
many captious f]tiestiouSj in order to betray Co- 
Jmnbns into a ftill explanarion of his S3'^stem. Hav- 
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i!^:; in a great measure gained their ends, they ad- 
's ised the king to dispatch a vessel, secretly, to 
attempt the proposed discovery, by fdilowing ex- 
actly the course which this great man had pointed 
out. John, forgettuig, on this occasion, the senti- 
inents becoming a monaroh^ meaiily adopted their 
perfidious counsel. 

Upon hearing of tliis dishonourable transaction, \ 
Cohunbus indignantly quitted the kingdom, and 
A -p. landed in Spain. Here he presented his 

' . ' scheme to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at 
' that time governed the united kingdoms of 
Castile and Arragon. They injudiciously sxjbmit- 
ted it to the examination of unskilful judges, who, 
ignorant of the principles on which Columbus 
founded his theory, rejected it as absurd 3 main- 
taining that, if there were reaDy any such countries 
as Columbus pretended, they would not have re- 
mained so long concealed; nor would the wisdom 
and sagacity of former ages have left tlie glory of 
tliis discovery to an obscure Genoese. 

Columbus, who had experienced the uncertain 
issue of his applicatiofts, had taken the precaution 
of sendijig into England his brother Bartl;olomew, 
to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, to 
negotiate the matter with Henry VII. On his 
voyage thither he fell into the hands of pirates, 
who stripped him of every thing, and detained 
him a prisoner several years. At length he made 
bis esca^ie, and anived at London in extreme in- 
digence, where he employed himself some time 
in selling maps. With his gains he purcliased a 
decent diess, and in person presented to the king 
the proposals which his brother had entrusted to 
his management. Notwithstanding Henry's ex- 
cessive 
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cessive caution and parsimony, he received tlie 
plans of Columbus with more approbation than any 
monarch to whom they had been presented. 

After several unsuccessful applications to other 
European powers of less note, he was induced, by 
the entreaty of Perez, a man of learning, and who 
had great influence with Isabdia, to apply a second 
time to the coui't of Spain. Isabella became his 
munificent patroness, and to her ultimately he 
owed his success. 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears con- 
joined witli that of his queen in this transaction, 
yet his distnist of Columbus was still so violent, 
that he refused to take any part in the enterprise as 
long of Arragon. And as the whole expence of 
the expe^tion was to be defrayed by the crown of 
Castile, Isabella reserv'ed to her subjects of that 
kingdom an exclusive right to all the benefits which 
might redound from its success. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by 
her attention and activity in forwarding the prepa- 
rations for the voyage, endeavoured to make some 
reparation to Columbus for the time which he had 
lost in fruitless solicitation. A squadron of three 
ships was fitted out, victualled for twelve months, 
and furnished with ninety men. And on the third 
day of August he left Spain, in the presence . j^ 
of a croMd of spectators, who united their "f ' ' 
supplications to heaven for his success. He ^ * 
steered directly tor the Canary islands, where he 
arrived and refitted, and on the bth of September 
set sail in a due western course into an unknown 
ocean. 

Here the voyage of discovery may "be s^\^ \c\ 
begin. The first day, as it was \CYy e?v\vc\, \\vi 
aiade but little progress 5 but on the s^cow^ V^ 
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lost si^t of the Canaries; andnunyoftfaeiailanrj : 
dejected alreadj and dismayed, wbea they oso- ^ 
teroplated the Ixildness of me undertaking, ^^9"^' « 
to beat their breasts, and to shed tears, as iC iBqr 1 
were never more to behold land. Cdnmbascoai-'f.^ 
forted them with assorances of socoess, and tkS;"^ 
prospect of vast wealth in those opolent re^da' -^ 
whither he was conducting them. Hqipily ^at'i 
himself, andfor thecomitiy by whichhewariem*']^ 
ployed, he joined'to the ardait temper and inven*'';^ 
live genius of a projectgrvirtaes of anotberspeciM^ "^ 
which are rarely united with them. He posseswl; 
a thorough kncAvledge of mankind, an insinoatkMj^i 
address, a patient persevenmce in eiecnting ii^l 
plan^ the perfect goveromeot of hisivwn papa 
and the talent of acqoiring an asoeodant overl 
of other men^ All these qnalkiefl^ which fix 
him for command, were aceom^amed with ^ 
perior knowledge of lus profession, which bi^ 
confidence in times of difficulty and danger. Al 
soon as they put to sea he regulated every thing by 
his sole audiority; he superintended the execntioQ 
of every order; and allowing himself only a few 
hours for sleep, he was at all other times upon deck* 
He attended to the motion of tides and currents, 
watched the flight of birds, the Appearance cf 
fishes, of sea-weed, and of every thing that floated 
on the waves, and entered every occurrence, wiA 
a minute esiactness, in the journal which he kept 
By the 14th of September die fleet was more than 
200 leagues to the west of the Canary isles. There 
they were sfruck with an appearance no less asto- 
nishing than new. They observed that the mag* 
netic needle, in their compasses, did not point ex-* 
actly to the polar star, but varied towards the west; 
jfjid a» they proceeded^ this variation increased. 

Thi* 
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ifflkd the ooospauonisof Colom- 
itefrai Hmj were now ia a bMuxDess 
fJMn ooein, flur fimm the iifloal ooiiiw <^ 
If natnre itielf seemed to have alteied^ and 
iojrgiddewhidi ihtf had left was abcmt'to 
cm* , Cotombaa invented a teason for this 
MDoe, which* though iiot satisftctoy tohim- 
leeoiedsoidnuihleto-them^ -that it diipelled 
EeatSj Of silenoed their nimoiun. 
bathefintof October they wertfi according 
'. adnural*s reckoning, 770leagae8 to the west 
Canaiies* Thqrlmd now bem three weeks 
, and had proceeded fir beyond what former 
itors Jiad atteoapted or deem^ possible, ' 
leir proiyect of success seemed to be as 
tas ever. These reflecdcms 'occurred c^en 
n who had no other object or occupation than 
lect on the intration and drcumstance^ of 
^pedidon. They made impression, at first, 
e timid and ignorant, and.extending, by de-* 

to such as were better informed or more 
te, the contagion spread at length from ship . 
}. From secret wluspers they proceeded to 
cabals and public complaints. All agreed 
Columbus should be compelled by force to 
the best way honoe. Some even proposed to 
him into the sea, as the surest inode of get- 
d of his remonstrances j being persuaded diat, 
their retum to Spain, the death of an unsuc- 
l projector would excite little conceni, and 
uired into with no curiosity, 
umbus was fully sensible of his perilous situa* 

He had observed with great uneasiness the 
ction of his crew: he retained, however, 
t presence of mind, and affected to be ig- 
: of their machinations. Sometimes he em- 
1 all th(f arts of iosinuatioa to sooxiv^ \v\% 



liien. bometimes he encteavourecl to work u 
their ambition and avarice, by magnificent desc 
tions of the fame and wealth which they were a1 
to acquire. On other occasioas he assumed 
tone of authority, and threatened them with 
vengeance of their sovereign, if, by their dasta 
behaviour, they should defeat this noble effoi 
promote the glory of God, and to exalt the I 
nish name above that of every other nation. 1 
he prevailed with them to accompany their adn 
for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of appnx 
iug land seemed to be more certain. The I 
began to appear in flocks, making to the soi 
west : to the same point Columbus directed 
course of his fleet. The hopes of his men were 
a time, greatly elevated : but at the end of tl 
days, no object having been descried but sea 
sky, their fears reviv^ with additional forc6 ; 
patience, rage, and despair, appeared in every a, 
tenance. All sense of subordmation was lost : 
officers took part with the private men, and 1 
unanimously retiuired their commander insta 
to tack about and return to Europe. Finding 
methods which he had before adopted of no a 
he promised solemnly to his men that he w« 
comply with their request, provided they w^ 
accompany him and obey his commands for tl 
days longer 5 and if, during that time, land 
not discovered, he would then abandon his er 
prise, and direct his course to Spain. 

Enraged as th'e sailors were, yet they conse 
to tliis proposition, which did not to them ap 
unreasonable. Nor did Columbus hazard muc 
confining himself to a term so short. The pres 
of discovering land were now so numerous 
promh'mgj th^t he deemed them infallible 5 



tie Ilth of Octolx?r, after pmblic prayers for 
he ordered \he &ai]s tD befttrJedj and the 
Mp3 to Ik'-tOj keeptn||v etnct watch l€St they 
hcjiild be drivi?u 3slnjre in the night ♦ During this 
intiirval ot" suspeiiAc and expectation no man shut 
lii e}/esj sU kept upon deck, gazing tntentJy to- 
TKirds that t^tiiiiter where they eitpected to discover 
1b& land J which had been so long the object of 
tifcir wisiies- 

Ahout ten o*cloct in the evening €3olumbus, 
ttending on the forecastle, observed a Hght at a 
diitauce, and privately pointed it ont to Pedro Gut- 
*ferez, a page of the queen's wardrobe, Outtierez 
percrived it, and calling out to the comptroller of 
iie fleet, all three saw it b motion, as if it ivere 
carded from place to place. A little afber tn id- 
night the joyful fiound of Land, land^ was heard 
fruax the F'mta^ which kept atways a-head of the 
flhcr ships. They all waited in the anguiiih of . 
^^^Tcertainty and impatience fiir the retnm of day. 
\ soon as morning dawned aM doubts and fears 
dispelled. Froiii every ship an bland was 
' teen about two leagues to the nordi, wLosevordant 
fields, well stored with wood, and watered w'lih. 
many rivuletSj presented the aspect of a deirgljiful 
country. The crow of the Plnia instantly bt^gan 
Te i)^«, and were jouied by those of the otiier 
ifcipSj with tean of j(y and transports of congnitu- 
Jitioa. This office of gratitude to heaven was iol- 
Jowed by an act of jnBtice to their comnv^tinJer. 
Ihey threw themsejves at the feet of Coluaibus, 
with feelings of self-condemnntion mingled with 
mvetetice. They implored him to pardon ilieir 
put conduct; and reverting in the phrensy of vlteir 
■dmiradon from one extreme to another, tbey now 
pronounced the mati whom they had so lately re- 
yoL. XXIK C \i)!t\ 
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viled and threatened, to be a person inspired bf 
heaven yvith sagacity and fortitude more than hu- 
man, in order to accomplish a design to far beyosid 
the ideas and conception of former ages. 

As soon as the s\m arose they rowed towards the 
island, with colours displayed, warlike music, and 
other martial pomp. As they approached the coast 
they saw it covered with a multitude of people, 
whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn to- 
gether, whose attitudes and' gestures expressed 
wonder and astonishment at the strange objects 
which presented themselves to their view. Co- 
lumbus was the first European who set foot on the 
new World which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in hi^ 
hand. His men followed, and kneeling down 
they all kissed the ground which they liad so long' 
desired to see. They returned thanks to God for 
conducting their voyage to such a happy issue. 
They then took solemn possession of the country 
for the crown of Castile and Leon. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur- 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in 
silent admiration upon actions which they could 
not comprehend, and of which tliey could not fore- 
see the consequence. The dress of the Spaniards, 
the whiteness of their skin, their beards, their 
arms, appeared strange and surpjishig. The vast 
machines in which they had traversed the ocean, 
that seemed to move upon the waters with wings, 
and uttered a dreadful sound, resembling thunder 
accompanied with lightning and smoke, struck 
tliem with such terror, that they began to respect 
their new guests as a superior order of beings^ and 
concluded that they were children of the Sun, who 
had descended to ymi the eajrth. 

TV- 
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The Eilropeans were scarcely less amazed at tlie 
scene now before them. Every herb, and shrub, 
and tree, was difteieut from those which flourished 
in Europe. The inhabitants appeared in the simple 
imiocence of nature, entirely naked. Their black 
lisuF, long and uncurled, floated upon thieir shoul- 
ders, <>r was bound in tresses around their heads. 
They had no beards, and every part of their body 
was perfectJy smooth. Their complexion was of 
a dusky copper colour, their features singular 
larber than disagreeable, tlieir aspect gentle and 
timid. Iheir laces, and several parts of their 
hody, were fantastically painted with glaring co- 
lours. They were shy at first through fear, but 
loon became familiar with the Spaniards^ and with 
transports of joy leceived from them glass beads 
and other baubles, ii> return for which they gave 
them such provisions as they had, and some cotton 
yarn, tliC only commodity of value that they could 
piof'-ice. l'ov»'ards evening Columbus returned to 
^ hxs ships, accompanied by many islanders in their 
cinf.es, \i hich, tliough rudely formed out of the 
trunk of a tree, they rowed with surprising dex- 
terity'. Thas, in the lirst interview between the 
inhal)itants of the old and neNf worlds, every thing 
Wi'»^ coudi cted amicably, and to their mutual satis- 
fciCtJoii. I'he one, enjiglitened and ambitious, form- 
ed abe:idy va>»t ideas witli respect to the advantages 
\^'bich tiic-y might derive i'rom tlie regions that be- 
gan lo open to tlicir view. 'J he otlier, sim})]e 
and nnniscerning, liiKi no foresight of the cala- 
mities r.iid dcsclaliun which were approacliing tlieir 
tountn--. 

Columbus, who now assumed the title and aii- 
iboriiy of admiral and viceroy, called the islaud 
ifciuch he had discovered San SalvadxiX, Iv 'vbX^v^Vwit 
c 3 Vwo^w 
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kncfwnhfikm'mmibGmmaluudj whiAAe M t i wi , 
gave it, indUone of tbat large clatter of kfamdi 
called the Lactya or Bahama iides. It is sitiuile4 
more than 8000 aules west of Gomeif^ fimn 
which the squadron took its departure, and o^ 
four degoses sooth of it: so litde had ColomMa 
derated from the westerly course which he bid 
fixed on as the most prcmr. 

The next dsjrCdumbas emplofed in visifin^. 
tlie coasts of the island; and, mia- the untvwnr 
poverty of the inhabitants, he pero ei v e d that tU-..' 
was not that rich ' coHony- fix^ which he wpi ; 
looking. He dierefiyre concluded, that Scin 8dH 
vadorwasonecf the isles which geagn^hqnr di^- i 
scribed as shxiated -in the gteat^ocean adjacent td 
India. Having observed that most of tli^ peopU 
whom he iiad seen wore small plates of gold, by war 
of ornament, in theu: nostrils, he eagerly inqoiredl 
where they got that precious metal. They pointed 
towards the south : thither he immediately directed 
his course. He saw several islands, and toudied 
at three of the largest, on which he bestowed tho 
names of St. Maiy of the Conception, Ferdi- 
nanda, and Isabella. He inquined every where 
for gold^ and the signs that were uniformly made, 
by way of answer, confirmed him in the opinion 
tliat it was brought from thie south. He followed 
that course, and soon discovered a large island, 
which the natives of San Salvador called Cuha* 
Here the people, who were all naked, seemed to 
be more intelligent than those of San Salvador : 
they treated the Europeans witli the same respect- 
ful attention, kissed their feet, and honoured them 
as sacred beings allied to heaven. 

Columbus, visited almost every Jiarbour on the 
north coast of the island) but, though ^di^ted 

with 
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wirh the beauty of the scenes which every whf:!^ 
jR-escntrd ihemselves, he did not find gold iii such 
Cjiumtity as was .s\uhcicnt to satisfy either thv ava- 
lice o* his t'»l]o\ver?, or the expectations of \h'^ 
coart to v,hicli Vrs was to return. The j>*opjf «)f 
tic oountrj, as much astonished at his caet*nif^.^ in 
qocbi of gold, Mdihe Europeans were at the!'* igno- 
nxKre ai:d ftimp'icity, pointed toward?> the tn-t, 
there an isJarul, v^hich they called Hnyri, \vd-> 
treated, in wl)ith that metal was more aLuurir.i.t 
than amocg them. 

Retarded by contrary winds Columbus a''l no>. 

Kscb llayti till the 6\h of Deceml>er. He c:\\\'A 

the port where he first touched St. Niclioias, .hid 

tfie island Hispaniola, in ho:iour of the kiiigcir -.i 

by wLich hewaa employed. Here the people p. - 

£«»sed gold iu greater abundance than their iv^idi- 

Koors, which they readily cxclfaiiged for bells, 

h. zds, or piiia: and in this unequal traJiic both 

l^artfes were highly plrased, tr.ch coi;:iilc'ii:i^ 

l/KRisei\es ns jrsiiicra by the transaction. Coi.i::- 

b-'-is was visited by a prince or cuzu/ite of the caui- 

trj, who appeared wit hall the pomp know 11 :i:i:o: :: 

2 iiiiipie People, beiiJij ciimed on a sort of ;;ah'.!v 

miiij iii-CK Lie shoulders of four men, ai:d atteiidv I 

by many of his subjecis, vho served him v. iilv 

ert-Mt rerp^ct. His deportment was gT..vj a: 1 

itsre'y, 2.e ^ave the admiral sunic tliin plar - 'f 

pjiCy an<l a girdle of curious workman >jhi^'. rt- 

ctF*- ing in return presents of small value. 

CV-lumbus, sJil intent on discovering the '_,./■ 
irlneb, c-.iili.iuedto inierroj.5a[e all the nails i - v. i;ii 
v Ii'.m Lt had anyintercou;«e coiiCerning iLv ir >iu;- 
£t:.'.:.. a::d r^ full cxpecLation ot re achinj; sor.ii thr'~e 
Te^i'JCa v.iiieh had been the object of hisvoyai;.', he 
<il:Vwi:rJ his coufM? towards the e.vd-.. Ho \)\\v x.vWn -^ 
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commodious harbour, which he called St. Th< 
mas ^nd found that district to be under the g« 
%'ernm'jnt of a powerful cazique, named Guacan 
liari, who, as he afterwards learned, was one < 
the live sovereigns among whom the whole islai 
was divided. He immediately sent messengers 
Columbus, who, in his name, delivered to hii 
the present of a mnsk, curiously fashioned wii 
ears, nose and mouth, of beaten gold, and invite 
him to the place of his residence, near the harboi 
now called Cape Francois. Columbus dispatche 
some officers to visit tliis prince, who, as he b 
haved himself with greater dignity, seemed i 
claim attention. They returned wiUi such favou 
able accounts both of the countr}*^ and of the pet 
pie, as made Columbus impatient for tliat intervie 
with tlie prince to which he had been invited. 

He sailed for this purpose from St. Thomas 
on the 24th of December : his ship, through t! 
carelessness of the pilot, stmck on a rock, and w; 
lost^ but by the timely assisitanre of boats from tl 
other vessels tlie crew were all saved. As so( 
as the islanders heard of their disaster, they crowd* 
to the shore, with their prince at their head, ai 
aiforded them all the asslstnnce in their powerj 1 
which means every tiling of value was carrii 
ashore. 

Columbus was now left with a single vessel : 1 
felt the difficulty of taking all his men on boar 
and resolved to leave a part of his crew in tl 
island, that, by residing tht.'re, they might Icamt; 
language of the natives, study their dispositio 
examine the nature of the country, search f 
mines, pn^parc for the commodious settleme 
of the col(>ny with which he proposed to retur 
and thus acLiixo and facilitate the acquisition 
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those advantages which he expectexl from his dis- 
coveries. His men approved tlie design, and no- 
thing was wanting but tlie consent of Gnacanahari. 

Having taken every precaution for the securily 
of the colony, and obtained the full consent of t!ie 
prince for his men to reside there, he left the island 
on the 4th of January, and on the (itli he * t^ 
discovered the Pinta, the vessel from which 'I ; ,. ' 
he had been separated more than six weeks. '^^'^' 
Piuzon, the captain, endeavoured to jiislify his con- 
duct, by pretending that he had been dm en from 
his course by stress of weather, and presented from 
returning by contraiy winds. I'he admir.il, with- 
out farther inquiries, fi'lt great salista'Mion in this 
junction with liis consort, which delivered liini 
from many disqaieting apprehensiouis, and restored 
Rnzon to his tnvour. 

Columbus found it necessary, from the condition 
of his ships, as well as tiom the temper of his men, 
to hasten his return to Europe. The \'o\aore wis 
prosperous to the 14 th of February, and he h.Kl 
advanced near 5(10 leagues acro-^s the Atlinti*: 
Occsn, when a smrm arose, which sooined tn 
bring in its train inevitable destraction. Tiu^ sai- 
lors, at first, had recourse to prayers, to the iiuM- 
cation of saints, to vows and chamis ; but wlion no 
prospect of deliverance appeared, they abandoned 
themselves to despair. Columbus had to endure 
feeling*; of distress ])eculiar to hlmsf tlf. ITe dre.i« U'd 
that ail the knowledge of his arnazin^; (li-<:(ner-K'.s 
was nf)W to perish, and that his name would d'> 
scend to posterity as thai of a ra.^h deluded adven- 
ti'.rer, instead of being transmitted with the honour 
due to the author and conductor of the most n()i)!o 
enterprise tliat had ever been undertaken. 'YV^<i 
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reflections extinguished all senfie of personal dan- 
ger. Less aflected with the loss of life than so- 
licitous to preserve the memory of what he had 
attempted and achieved, he retired to his cabin, 
and wrote upon parchment a short account of the 
voyage which he had made, of the course which he ' 
had taken, of the situation and riches of the coun- . 
tries which he had discovered, and of tlie colon/ 
tliat he had left there. Having wrapped up this in aa 
oiled cloth, which he inclosai in a cake of vsrax, be 
put it into a cask carefully stopped up, and threw it 
into the sea, in hopes that some fortunate accident 
might preserve a deposit of so much importance to 
the world. 

At length Providence interposed to save a life 
reserved for other services -, the wind abated^ the 
sea became calm, and on the evening of the 15th 
Columbus and his companions discovered land, 
which proved to be St. Mary, one of the Azores^ 
subject to the crown of Portugal. There Coliun- 
bus obtained a supply of provisions, and whatever 
else he needed. The Pinta he had lost sight of in 
the storm, and he dreaded for some tim& that 
she had foundered at sea ^ he then became appre- 
hensive £hat Pinzon had borne away for Spain, 
that he might reach it before him, and^ by giving 
the first account of his discoveries, obtain some 
share in his fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left the Azores as 
soon as the weather would permit. When he was 
almost in sight of Spain, and seemingly beyond the 
reach of disaster, another storm arose, little in- 
ferior to the former in violence j and after driving 
before it during two days and two nights, he was 
forced to take shelter in the river Tagus. He was 

allowed 



llD come 19 to Liiiiaot* wheveJid vel le- 
br tbe king of Boitiigd with Uie bigfiest r^ 
ii, He littensd to die account whkjb bQfa^e 
it.voyages with adminitioii mingled wkh re- 
I irtule Ck^ondMii, on his part^ enjoveddie sa* 
afai of detcrilmig the importance cff Ua-duco- 
%.and of heiag able now to prove. ^ ji^- 
^ his ^cberaeay to.lhdR Tcsj penqiu tflio had 
fif§ectedthemas the projects of m Tiskmaiy 
ttuping adyentwer* 

I five days Cohimbos aet faal for Spain, and 
the 15th of Maneb be nmved in the port of 
!>. seven months mid eleven, days fivtti.ue time 
abefBetoatthenceimonluswjrage. \Aa8ooii 
« ihip ij^ discovenKl iqpproachmg the port; all 
inhabitants of Ealoa ran eagerly to tiis duoce^ 
Rder to wekome 'their relations and ttlow* 
CBS, and to hear the tidings of their voyage, 
en the jH'osperous issue of it was known, when 
^ b^eld the strange people, the unknown ani* 
I, and singular productions brought hom the 
atiies which had been discovered, the e£[iision 
oy was general and unbounded. Tlie bells 
e rung, the cannon fired ; Columbus was re- 
ed at landing with royal honours ; and all the 
>le, in solemn procession, accompanied him 
his crew to the church, where they returned 
iks to heaven, which had so wonderfully con- 
ted, and ci*owned with success, a voyage of 
Iter length, and of more importance, than had 
1 attempted in any former age. On the even- 
of the same day he bad the satisfaction of see- 
the Pinta enter the harbour, 
he first care of Columbus was to inform the 
5 and queen of his arrival and success. Ferdi- 



nand and Isabella, no less astonished than de!i| 
with this unexpected event; de.^ired Colurab 
repair immediately to court, that from his 
mouth they might receive a full detail of his 
traordinary services and discoveries. Durini 
journey, the peoj^le crowded from the adjj 
country, follo\^'^ing him every where with adr 
tion and applause. His entrance into the 
was conducted witli pomp suitable to the ; 
event, which added such distmguishing lust: 
their reign. The people whom he brought 

V him from the countries which he had discov 
marched first, and by their singular comple 
the wild peculjarity of their features, and unc 
finery, appeared like men of another spt 
Next to them were carried the ornaments of j 
fiishioned by the rude art of the natives, j 
these appesu^ the various commodities ol 
newly-discovered countries, together with 

" curious productions. "Columbus himself c 
the procession, and attracted die eyes of al 
spectators, who gazed with admiration on th( 
traordinary man, whose superior sagacity anc 
titude had conducted their countrymen, by a i 
concealed from past ages, to the knowledge 
New World. Ferdinand and Isabella received 
clad in tlieir royal robes, and ^eated upon a tl: 
under a magnificent canopy; and when the adi 
had finished his nanation, tliey kneeled dowi 
ofil-red up solemn thanks to Almighty God, fo 
discovery of tliose new regions, from which 
expected so many advantages to fiow in upoi 
kingdoms subject to their government. E 
mark of honour, that gratitude or admiration c 
suggestj was conferred upon Columbus. Le 
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jrtoit were issiied^ confinning to. him kid to his 

im tnmsj tn^wFtant privil^es ; his familj were 

jnnobled) and hinuctf treated «rith all that respect 

vfatch was paid to persons of the lughesl rank. 

li^wlui nkated him mo&t« was an ofdcr to equip, 

vidKNit odzy, ,an armament of such force at 

'a^^ enable Urn not only to take possession of 

[vthe coDDtries which he had already discovered, 

km to £o in search of those more opoknt regions 

viuch Be sUil expected to £nd. 

"While preparations were making for /this ezpe- 
dWoiiy the faipe of Columbus's vpya^ spread over 
jBofope, and excited general attention. Men of 
■drnce, capable of comprehending the nature and 
if disc^ing the effects of this, gre^t discovery, 
■Boeived the account of it with adniiration and 
fOf. 'They spoke of his voyage with' rapture, and 
BOtttratulated one another upon the felicity, in 
hsinng lived in the period when, by this extraordi- 
Quy event, the boundaries of human knowledge 
iveie so much extended, and such a new field of in- 
goixy^and obscn'ation opened, as would lead mau- 
kin d to a perfect acquaintance with the structure 
md productions of the liabitable globe. Various 
jpinions and conjectures were fonned concerning 
he new countiies, and to what division of the 
sirth they belonged. Columbus had no doubt 
iiat tliey should \>e reckoned a part of those vast 
xgions of Asia comprehended under the general 
lune of India 5 in consequence of whiih, tlie 
name of Indies was given them by the king and 
nieen : and even after the error was detected, and 
Jie true position of the New World was ascer- 
tained, the name has remained] and the appella- 
tion of West Indies is given by all the people of 
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Europe to the country, and that of Indians tc 
inhabitants. 

Hie name by which the countries were dis 
gui&hed was so inviting, the specimens of tl 
riches and fertility so considerable, that voluntc 
of every rank solicited to be employed in the i 
expedition. The fleet consisted of 17 ships, wl 
had on board 150O persons, among whom \< 
many of noble ^milies who had served in hom 
able stations. The greater part of these, being < 
tinod to remain in the country, were fiimis 
with every requisite for conquest or settlem' 
and with such artificers as might be most usefl 
an in^t colony. 

But, fonmdable as this fleet was, Ferdinand 
Isabella did not rest tlieir title to the possessioi 
the newly-discovered countries upon its operat 
alone. They applied to the Pope for a righ 
those territories which they wished to occupy ; 
granted them all the countries inhabited by 
dels, which tliey had discovered, or should di 
ver 3 and in virtue of that power, which he 
tended to derive from Christ, he conferred 01 
crown of Castile vast regions, to the possessic 
which he himself was so far from having any 
that he was unacquainted with their situation, 
ignorant even of their existence. To prevent 
grant from interfering with one formerly nia<i 
3ie crown of Portugal, he decreed that a 
supposed to be drawn from pole to pole, a hur 
leagues westward of the Azores, should sen 
the limit between them ; and, in the plenitu 
his power, bestowed all to the east of this ir 
nary line, upon the Portuguese, and all to the 
of it, upon the Spaniards^ 

Ferd 



land and Isabella having thas acquired a 
hich was, at tliat period, deemed com* 
'alid, to extend their dominion over such a 
able portion of the globe, nothing now re- 
jc departure of the fleet. Columbus set 
I the bay of Cadiz on the 25th of Septem- 
n the twenty-sixth day after his deparnire 
land. It was one of tlie Caribbee or Lee- 
inds, to which he gave the name of i)e- 
After this, he visited successively Domi- 
rigalante, Guadelupe, Antigua, Porto Rico, 
ral other islands. On these the Spaniards 
ttempted to land without meeting widi 
reception as discovered the martial spirit 
natives^ and in their habitations were 
lies of those horrid feasts which they had 
)on the bodies of their enemies taken in 

ibns proceeded as soon as possible to His- 

where he arrived on the 22d of Noveml)er. 

le reached Novidad, die station in which 

?ft a few montlis bc»fore tliirty-eight men, 

stonished that none of them appeared. Full 

ude about their safety, he rowed instantly to ' ' , 

1 the natives, from w Iioin he might have le- 

iformation, had tied. But the fort which he 

t was entirely demolished 3 and tlie tattered 

s, the broken anns and utensils, scattered 

?.it no room to doubt concerning the un- 
X -t* *i : TiA-u:i,. ♦u,. "c ;. ,..,!« 
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regard for the officer whom he had invested with 
command, and gratified their desires without con- 
trol. I'he gold, the women, the provisions of 
the natives, were all the prey of those licentious op- 
pressors. They roamed in small parties over the 
island, extending their rapacity and insolence to 
every comer of it. Gentle as these people were, 
tliose unprovoked injuries at length exhausted their 
patience, and roused their courage. The cazique 
of Cibao surprised and cut off several of them 
while'they straggled in security. He then assem- 
bled his subjects, and, surrounding the fort, set it 
on fire. Some of the Spaniards were killed in de- 
fending it ', the rest perished in attempting to make 
tlieir escape by crossing an arm of the sea. 

Instead of attempting to revenge the death of his 
countrymen, Columbus traced out the plan of a 
town, in a large plain near a spacious bay 5 and 
obliging every i)erson to put his hand to a work on 
which their common safety depended, the houses 
and ramparts were soon so far advanced, by their 
united labour, as to afford them shelter and secu- 
rity. This rising city he named Isabella, in ho- 
nour of his patroness the queen of Castile. 

In carrying on the necessary work, Columbus 
had to contend with the laziness, the impatience, 
and mutinous disposition of his followers. Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccustomed to the 
fatigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the 
enterprise with the sanguine hopes of becoming 
suddenly rich. But when, instead of that golden 
hanest which they had expected to reap without 
toil or pains, the Spaniards saw tliat their prospect 
of wealth was remote as well as uncertain, and 
tiiat it could only be attained by the slow and per- 
severing 
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ifttts cf indqptijf the dkappAOmBOt of 
Imeficid hopes occaaooed sodi dejectka 
« ted to genend discaotent. Tbe s^rit 
ctkn wpuSi, nod a cop^Mracy was formed 
Iritthafe been firtal to Gdomfafot and the 
Uqipifylie diaooveced it, and, seising die 
iB,pimishpd aome of tiienijt asod seoC uumii 
into 8pm, ^irihitfierbe dimetffhed twelire 
iqiairfndi bad served a» tno^ports, with 
t request Ibr areinfeccenoeotof menand 
opplT of provisioiis. In tiie mean time 
IB punmed serenl eiq[ieditions into the 
in ^icb be di^dayed all the nulilaijr, 
»oe Aat he donld eihibit, in order to 
i inuttinadon of tlie natives. Hemaidiea 
HUB ^ingy with nuutialmii8ic>andwitha 
ly of orwy, that paraded sometimes in the 
1 sometitoes in tlie rear. As these were 
h<»9es yMch had appeared in the New 
ihey were objects of terror no less than 
in to the Indians, who having no' tame 
hemselves, were unacquainted with that 
ession of power which cfian hath ac- 
'■ subjecting them to his dominion. They 
them rational creatures. They imagined 
horse and the lider formed one animal, 
)6e speed they were astonished, and whose 
ity and strength they considered as irre- 
But while Columbus endeavoured to in- 
natives with a dread of his power, he did 
•ct the arts of gaining their love and con- 
He adhered scrupulously to the princi- 
itegrity and justice in all his transactions, 
ted them on every occasion with huma- 
kindness. The district of Cibao, into 
D 2 >}jV:c£I^ 
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jcli he had sent one exj^dition, was mountain- 

s and anr'Uit.ivatod, but in every river and brook 

»ld was gatliered either in dust or in grains. From 

ii'Hc indica lions the Spaniards could no longer 

oubt that the country contained rich treasures in 

:s bowels, of which they hoped soon to be the 

nasters. To secure the command of this valuable 

province Columbus erected a fort, to which he 

gave the name of St. Thomas, by way of ridicule 

upon some of his incredulous followers, who would 

not believe that the country produced gold till they 

saw it with their own eyes, and touched it with 

their own hands. 

As soon as he saw it prudent to leave the island, 
Columbus resolved to pursue his discoveries, that 
he might be able to ascertain whether tliose new 
countries \\'ilh which he had c^ned a communi- 
cation were connected with any region of the earth 
already known,, or whether tfapy were to be con- 
sidered as a separate portion of the globe, hitherto 
unvisited. Having appointed his brother Don Di- 
ego, with a council of officers, to govern the island 
ill his absence, and given all necessary instructiona, 
lic weigiied anchor on the 24th of April with one 
*-hip and two small barks under his command. 
During a tedious voyage of full five months he 
made no discovery of importance, except the island 
of .Linaica. As he ranged along the southern coast 
(.}{ Cuba, he was entangled in a labyrinth formed 
b;- an incrediljle number of small islands, to which 
he i?ave the name of the Queen's Garden. In tliis 
unknown course he was retarded by contrary 
\vi:ids, assaulted with furious storms, and alarmed 
wiih terrible thunder and lightning, which are 
Chen almost ince^ssant between tlie tropics. At 
)erjg ih liis provisions fell short, and his crew was 

ready 
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veidf to pnoM to tbe most de^enrte extremities 
'kgdQBt lum. BeMwith dangler in toch yaricn;is 
ftrms; lie was ofaii^jed to keep contiiiiial watch^ to 
obgc rve tswaj oocarrenoe with hift own ejes^ to 
isaoe Cfvar ordi^, and to nmerlntend die execution 
of it. Inis unremitting ftt^oe of bodf, and in- 
Huiie n^fictdon of mind^ overpowering hb con- 
ititntioD^ thocii^ natnridly TigoiroQs aSi robust^ 
Itod ndmfy been firial to hiff Ufe. 

fiat op his retnm to Hispaniok, the ndden emo- 
tion of jof whidi be. felt upon meeting with his 
. tosCberBartbolomdwatlsabelkcontnbQted greatly 
ftr Jitt recomy. It was now thirteen years since 
'tlie two bnidi Bf i , wbioin«milarity of talents united 
?iB doie fidendsfanp^ had Kperated fiom each other^ 
.^ jteS ^a^m Aat toag period there had been no in- 
le between tl^m. Bartholomew could not 
\ ariived at ahy juncture when Cdumbus stood 
B m need of a frieaid opable of assisting him 
with his counsels, or of dividing with him the 
caRf and burthen of government. No sooner had 
Cbftombn^ set out on the voyage of discovery, tlian 
the soldiers whom he had left behind, instead of 
oonfiHining to the prudent instructions vhich he 
had given, dispersed in straggling par^s over the 
isfamd, liv^ at ctiscredon upon the natives, wasted 
their provisions, seized the women, and treated 
that inoffensive race with all the insolence of mili- 
tary oppression. 

Self-preservation prompted the Indians to wish 
iiMr the departure of guests who wasted their pro- 
visions, and in other respects violated the rights of 
hospitality. They had long expected tliat the Spa- 
niards would retire of their own accord ; but when 
they saw no chance of this, they resolved to attack 
them with united force, and drive them feoc\ >^^ 

JD 3 ?>Q\.\l<i' 
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whicli, by his FenMcjps and sufferings, he was en- 
titled to enjoy : lie took therefore the resolution oi 
returning to Spain, in order to lay before his so- 
vereign a full account of all his transactions. He 
committed the administration* of ali'airs id Bartho- 
lomew, his bi other, and appointed Francis Roldac 
chief justice, 'w ith extensive powers. 
A -pj Columbus, a tier experiencing great diffi- 
* ,.' culties, arrived in Spain, and appeared a 
^ ' court with the modest but determined con- 
fidence of a man conscious not only of his owe 
integrity, but of having performed great services 
Ferduiand and Isabella, who in his absence Jba< 
lent a too favourable ear to frivolous accusations 
received him with such distinguished marks of re- 
spect as covered his enemies with shame. Th^ 
gold, the pearls, the cotton, and other dommodi- 
tics of value which Columbus produced, seemec 
fully to refute what the malecontents had propa- 
gated witli respect to the poverty of the county 
By reducing the Indians to obedience, and impo- 
sing on them a regular tax, he had secured a large 
accession of new subjects, and tlie establishmcnl 
of a revenue that promised to be considerable. By 
the mines which he had found, a source of wealth 
still more copious was opened. Great as these 
advantages were, the admiral represented them 
only as preludes to future acquisitions, and as the 
earnest of more important discoveries, to which 
tliose he had already made would conduct him 
"with ease and certainty. 

Every preparation that Columbus required was 
now made for a new expedition. A suitable num- 
ber of women was to be chosen, to accompany the 
nrw settlers ; and it was agreed that persons con- 
vjcted of certain crimes should hereafter be con- 
craned 
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government, without meeting iwith any 
n. He Imposed a thbate upon all the in- 
kfailanu ahcrve tbc age of fbarteeti. Each person 
irtw Ih^ in those cli^tiictj where goAd vras found, 
WM i#Uged to pay quarterly as much gold dust as 
fiEIed A han k's bell i from those in ' other parts of 
ihc country tiveuty-tive pounds of cotton were de- 
Qfiided. ThU \v3^ the 6rsr regular taxiition of the 
IfldtaaSf and sened as a precedent for exactions 
nan intolerable. The Ubour^ attention, and fore* 
«^ which thej were obliged to employ in pro- 
atdi^ th^ trihute, appeared to them most dis- 
kc^^Dg* They were through Jong habit Incapable 
id neb reguliir an J perse veriug industry, and, in 
^ e:Koes5^ of their Lmpaiience and despair, they 
ftfined a scheme ofstarving their oppressors. With 
ihd nev they suspended all operations of agricul* 
tnic, pulled up the roots of the casada plant, and^ . 
letinng to the mountains, lefl the uncultivated 
plains to cbeir enccoie*^ Thi^ desperate resolution 
podneed tn »ome degree the «f{ects which they exj 
pecied. The Spaniards were reduced to extreme 
vTOit; but they jeoeived seasonable supplies of 
prortsions from Europe, and found so many re- 
in their own ingenuity and industry, that 
■DfTeied nn great loss of men. The wTetched 
rns were the victims of their own ill-concerted 
policy X they soon felt the utmost distresses of 
&CEune. Tbjs brougbt on contagious diseases ; and 
in the course of a few months more than a third 
part of th*^ inh^);tant* of the island perished, afk'r 
fxperieDctng misery in all it^ various forms. 

But while Columbus was estabtbhing the foun* 
^noas of the Spanish grandeur in the New World, 
!■• enemies at home laboared vtith unwearied a^si- 
to deprive him of the gjlory axkd Tew^xi^ 
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alue. The admiral was so delighted with the 
>eauty and fertility of the country, tliat he ima- 
gined it (o }ye the Paradise described in scripture, 
riius Columbus had the glory not only of disa>N^ 
vering to mankind the existence of a new world.^ 
but made considerable progress to a perfect knowC^ 
ledge of it -, and was the first man who conductec^^ 
the Spaniards to that vast coutinent which has bee^^ 
the chief seat of their empire, and the source (^^ 
their treasures in this quarter of the globe. The 
condition of his ships nlade it necessary for hiiD to 
bear away for Hispan ola, and in his way thklier 
he discoveitd the islands of Cubugua and MacgjH" 
rita, which afterwards became remarkable for tfer 
pearl fishery. 

During his absence, Columbus found that numjT 
revolutions had happened at Hispaniola; and on hi* 
arrival the colony was in a very distracted statB# 
owing to the rebellion of Roldan, whom he hl^ 
left as chief justice. By a seasonable prodama" 
lion, offering free pardon to such as should return 
to tlieir duty, he restored the api>earance of order^ 
regular government, and tranquillity. 

It was at this period tliat tlie Portuguese, ex-- 
cited by what had been done by Columbus, under^ 
took a voyage, with a view of finding a passagr 
to tlie East Indies by the Cape of Good Hopf 
'J'he command of this expedition was given t 
Vasco do Gama, who set sail from Lisbon on tl 
. -p. pth of July, reached the Cape on the 2C 
iJ.'o*' of November, and arrived at Calicut, 
^' * the coast of Malabar, on tlie 22d of IV 
following. As, however, he did not possess f 
ficient force to at tempt* a settlement, he haste 
rack to Portugal, with an account of his succ 
in />erfonTiing a voyage, the longest as well a 



.cult that had ever been attempted since 
tion of navigation. He landed at Lisbon 
rth of September, after an absence of two 
I months and five days, 
pirit of enterprise, tliough but . -p. 
'akened in Spain, began soon to j^^o* 
Ktensively. All attempts towards '^^' 

made in that kingdom had hitherto been 
Columbus alone, and at tlie expence of 
eign. But now private adventurers, al- 
the descriptions he gave of the regions 
t had visited, offered to fit out squadrons 
wn risk, and to go in quest of new coun- 
he Spanish court seized with joy an op- 

of rendering the efforts of projectors in- 
dl in promoting designs of certain ad- 
the public, though of doubtful success 
ect to themselves. One of the first pro- 
of this kind was made by Alonso de Ojeda, [ 
officer, who had accompanied Columbus j 
ond voyage. Amerigo Vespucci, a Flo- 
accompanied him in his voyage. In what 
e served is uncertain} but soon after his 
; transmitted an account of his adventures 
•veries to one of his countrymen, in which 
le address so to frame his narrative, as to 
ippear that he had tlie glory of ha\ing first 
d the continent in tlie New World. Ame- 
rount was drawn up with elegance j it 
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of all naimns, AMEJticA is die name bestowed on 
thiii ntAVt^iiHrter of the globe* Ibe bold i>retca- 
tions of tht^ fon^inait; impustpr have robbed ihe 
d'[sco\ LTL-r of ttie Xew A^'orld of a distliicttou which 
bi.*longed to him. The nnmQ of Amerigo has sup- 
planted dial of ColumbTis; and tnaiilviiidmayregnet 
mi act of injustice which, having received die sane* 
tion of timcj it is now t£>o bte to redress. 

"While tlie Spaniards ^nd Portuguese, by succes* 
sive vojrDge^j were tliily acquiring niore enlarged 
ideas t>f Uie extent and oijulence of that part of ili6 
globe wKich Columbus had made kilo^vB to them, 
fj^; himself wiis stru^glibg v^ith every distress in 
-which the envy and malevolence of die peopln 
under his ronimami, or the IngraLitude of the court 
that he stoned, could involve him, A comtnfs* 
A Q sion was at length nppolnlcd lo repair to 
. ' ' Hispaiijola to Inquire into tlie connnct of 
Columbus* By such a.couvt it was ijupo!** 
tible that ihts great mau shoiiJkl escape. He under- 
went a juock trial, was-c^ndcmncd, and sent home 
loaded with chains. Consciovis of his own intc- 
gritjj he etuhurcd diP Insult \viih composure znd 
dignity. The \ oyage to Spain M^as ejttremely short. 
When he entered the royal presence, Columbiis 
t!new himself at the feet of hh soverr^igns. For 
fiomcdme he ren^ainecUilont; tlie various passi 04 js 
thivt aijltated his in)nd suppressing his pou'cr of tit- 
teraiit:e. At length he recove red him self, andvin:* J 
dkated his conduct iti a long discourse, producing I 
sattpfactory proofs of his own imcgrity and honoijr* I 
Ferdinand received him widi decent civility, anil 
Isabella with tenderness and respect, lliey both ' 
exprefised tlieir sorrow for ^s'hai had happened, 
disavowed dielr knowledge of It/and jomed in I 
^^lijaiaing him prvtegkjti and tiitiir& I'avottr, -J^xilJ 
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tbough tliey disgraced his accuser and judge, yet 
they did not restore Columbus his jurisdiction and 
privileges as viceroy of those countries which he 
had discovered. Tliey were afraid to trust a man 
to whom they had been so highly indebted ; and 
retaining him at court under various pretexts, they 
appointed Nicholas de Ovaiido governor of Hispa- 
nioia. Columbus was deeply affected witii this 
new injury, and could no longer conceal the senti- 
ments which it excited. Wherever he went he 
earned about with him, as a memorial of the in- 
gratitude which he experienced, tliose fetters with 
which he had been loaded. They were constantly 
hung up in his chamber, and he gave orders tliat 
when he died they should be buried in his grave. 

Notwithstanding the treatment which Columbus 
liad experienced, still tlie spirit of discovery was 
not abated; several private persons fitted out s'ups 
for this puiiwse: and in order to limit exo*-^'! :.nt 
gain which individuals were sup}X)scKi to i":;,'':e by 
working the niines, an ordinance was published, 
directing all the gold to be brou-iht to a public 
smelting-house, and declaring one half of it to be 
the property of tlie crown. 

While tiie-e steps were taking for se- ^ t) 
curing to die government tlie aJvanLiges to _ ^ " 
be gained from die discc\ery of die New 
Wurl'l, Columbus demanded, in terms of die ori- 
ginal capitulation, to be reinstated in his office of 
viceroy o\er the countries which he h:id found out. 
The circumstance, however, which he urged in 
support of his claim, derermined a jealous monarch 
to reject it. The greauiess of his discoveries, iind 
the prospect of their increasing value, made Ferdi- 
nand consider the concessioi^s in the capitulation as 
exuiivagant and impolitic. He inspired W\i'e\\^ 
VOL. XX jr. E vnxiv 
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with the same \iow9: thoy eluded all Cohimbtw'* 
requisitions j and after attending the court of Spain 
for nearly tM'o years, as an humble suitor, he found 
it impossible to obtain ju:?tice from an interested 
and unfeeling prince. Soon after he applied for 
ships and men, in order that he might attempt a 
discovery of the Kast Indies by a new passage. 
ITiis was a favourite project of the Spaniards 3 Fer- 
dinand warmly appro\cd the unaertivking, but 
-would allow him only four vessels, the largest of 
which did not exceed 70 tons burthen. He sailed 
. yy from Cadiz on the ()th of May ; but iinding 
* ■ his largest vessel clum>y and unfit for ser- 
^' vice, he bore away for Hispaniola^ in hc^ies 
of exchanging her for some other that Ivid earned 
out his successor. AVllen he arrived otF St. Do- 
mingo, he found eighteen sliips ready loaded and 
on the point "of departing for Spain. Columbus ao 
<]uainted the go\-ernor with the destination of his 
voyage, and the act^ident which had obliged him to . 
alter his route. He re(iuested |)ermission to enter 
the lurbour, not only that lie might negotiate the 
exchange of his ship, hut thiit he might take sliel- 
ter during a vioU^it hurricane, of which he dis- 
cerned the approach by vari(Jits prognostics. On 
tliiit account hv advised him likewlsi' to put off for 
some days the dt'p;r.tiire of the fleet bound for 
Spain. But Ovandu rctusf d his retjueirt, and despised 
Jiis coimsel . Thus was Columbus denied admittiuice 
into a country oiw htcii he had di.H^overcd the exist- 
ence mid acquired the possession . If is salutary warn- 
ing was n^giirded as thcdrcam of a visionan- pn>pher, 
who arroi^aiUly pretended topretUrt an o\ ent Ijeyoiid 
the rcMch of human foresight. I'he Ik^t set sail for 
Sjxiin. Next night the hurricane came (»n with 
(in^udfui iiHpetuositv. Columbus, fully apprised 

of 
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of tlie danger, took precautions against it, and 
Siived his little squadron, llie fleet destined for 
S])uin met with the ikte which the rashness and oh- 
fitiiiac)' of its commanders deser\'ed. Of eighteen 
ships two or three only fur\ived. In tliis general 
wreck perished die greater part of those who had 
been the most active in persecuting Columbus and 
oppressing tlto Indians ; and togedier witli them- 
selves, all tlie wealth which they had acquired by 
their hijustke and cruelty. It exceeded in value fifty 
thousand pounds; an unmense sum at that period, 
and sutficient not only to have screened them from 
any severe scrutiny into their conduct, but to have 
secured thera a gracious reception in the Spanish 
court. Among tlie ships that escaped, one had on 
lx)ard all the etlccts of Columbus, which had been 
recovered from tlie ruins of his fortune. Thus did 
Providence aveiige tlie wrongs of an innocent man, 
and punish the oppressors of an innocent people. 
Many of the ignorant and superstitious, on this oc- 
casion, believed that Columbus was possessed of 
supernatural powers, and imagined that lie had 
conjured up this dreadful storm by magic, in order 
to be avenged of his enemies. 

Columbus soon left Hispaniola; and aft cm* a tedi- 
ous voyage he discovered Guanaia, an island not i]\v 
<iistint from the coast of Honduras. He tlun hnvr. 
away for tlie east, towards the Gulf of Darion, [\vA 
explored all the coast of tlie continent from C[\[h^ 
Gracias a Dios to a harbour which, on account oi 
its beauty and security, he called Porto Bollo. 
Here he resolved to plant a small colony, under tlie 
command of his brother. But tlie uiii:jovcrnable 
lipirit (j£ the people under his command dej^rived 
Columbus of the glory of planting the first colony 
u»i dj*; cunlincnt of America. Their insolence aud 
£ 2 r^ypicX^ 
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mpacity provoked the natives to take arms against 
tJiem. This repulse was followed by a series of 
other disasters. One of his ships perished ; he was 
obliged to abandon another 5 and with the two that 
remained he again boR* away for Hispaniola: but it 
was with the utmost difficult)' they reached Ja- 
maica, where he was obliged to nm them aground 
to j^i event them from shiking. The meajsure of his 
calamiti(^8 seemed now to l)e full : his ships were 
ruined beyond the possibility of repair, and, of 
course, he had i.; pieans of making his situation 
known to hiscov-'trynen at Hispaniola. At length 
he obtained two canoes from tlie natives, and Men- 
dez a Spaniard, and Fiesthi a Genoese, offered 
to set out for that island, upon a voyage of above 
thirty leagues. 1 his tJiey accomplished in ten dajfB, 
af'^or surmounting incredible dangers, and enduring 
such fatigue, that several of the Indians who ac- 
companied them sunk under it and died. £ight 
months did thf^- e jralUnit men spend in seeking as- 
sistance from the Spjui. h commander in vain. The 
situation of Columbus was now the most alarming : 
his men mutinied, and threatened him, as the cause 
oftl-cirmi^forivii'*. -, with death: the natives brought 
tlicm in pi*o\isioiiS with reluctance, and menaced 
to withdraw those supplies altogether. Such a re- 
solution must have been quickly fatal to tlie Spa- 
niards, llieir safety depended upon the good-will of 
the Indians ; and unless they could revive the ad- 
miration and reverence with which that simple 
people had at first beheld them, destruction was 
unavoidable. Columbus, by a happy ariiiice, i!ot 
only restored but htightencd the high opinion 
which the Indians had originally entertained of 
them. By hi. skill in astronomy he knew there 
was shortly to be a total eclipse' of the moon. ( f e 

assembled 
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QDgtppwuffi this cms "yi^Uh «(• 
f « »il< that wFf i»i^ Aa moa ' 
:liqr lii^ «id WMT of « Uoodjr 
•jjpiqf JtJapwijtfhaadofAoiFBiypaige 
iftUm^hvn. TolbismdidtoaMBieMd 
1 i9JA ^mimtoeu^ p|£en with ondnlovs 
utiQiVt Bvt wkea die moa» begm gr»<- 
o-bb-dndcenody flDdfttleQgthapfi^tfedof,a 
MV, ril nviqne ttnidc with tenor. Iliqrnp 
mtenwdoa to Aeir houses, ^nd, ret^mix^ 

Lto C^mbus, loaded with proymom, 
rn at bis* feet, eonjuring him to intercede 
e Gjwat Spirit to aViert tl|Mestnxction with 
hey were threatened. Odlumbus promised 
31/ with their desire ; the edipsewent ofF, 
im recevwed Ms splendour; and from that 
i Spaaiarda wer^ not only furnished pro- 
A'ith provistoos, but the nati\'es wiCh super- 
attention avoided every thing that could 
^m offence. 

ng tliese transactions the mutineers had 
lany fruitless attempts^ to pass over to His- 
in the canoes which tliey had seized. At 
they apj^eared in open rebellion against (heir 
nder. llis brother marched against them, 
ome, and took their captain prisoner. The 
)mittcd^ and bound tlicmselves by iVvttaosX 
M 3 %o\<&ta 
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solemn oa*hs to obey all the commands of Colui 
bi.is. Hardly ^va•> tranquillity re-established wh 
phips appeared from Hispaniola to convey th€ 
tliither, after having been exposed to all kinds 
misery for more than a year. 
. j^ Soon after his arrival he made prepai 
' ■ tions to .sail toi Europe. Di.-astcrs sin 
' lar to those vhich had accompanied h 
through life, continu \1 to pursue him to the e 
of his can rr. At length, however, he reach 
whh dif*".( -.'ty the jwrt of St. Lucar, in Andalus 
There l-e received the account of tlie death of L 
bclla, in who<;e justice, humanity, and regard, 
confided as hi^ last re«'«onrce. None now remain 
to n»dress his wrongs, or to re^'vard his services. ' 
Ferdinand he applied for remuneration ; but fro 
him he obtained nought but fair words and u 
meaning promises. Disgusted with the ingratitu 
of a monarch whom he had sen'edwith fidelity a] 
surcess, exhausted with the fatigues and hardshi 
which he had endiirfd, and broken with the infi 
. p. mitics which these had brought upon hir 
r-of ^^^^"^^^^•'* ended his life on the 20th 
■ May, in the tifty-ninth year of his age. I 
died with a composure of mind suitable to the maj 
iianimit}"^ which had ever distinguished his cliara< 
ter, and with sentiments of piety becoming th 
supreme respect for religion which h^ manifeste 
j! in ever)' occurrence of his life. 

r 
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Siate of thi.- Cohuy in Hl^pamola* Poflcg of ike 
Court fif Sf)ain^ Attempts made ly the Indians 
to regmii their Liberty, CfueitJ/ o/ the Spaniards, 
Ovamh' swise Condu tY - Cul afou ndtobetm Island, 
[Dor Difga Caluml'iis IttJ/s tiiaim to ojid obtains ' 
H'f Ri^hh^ jittempfs to cohnhe America. The 
Reception wluch thi'Spomaidi met ufitL Settle 
m ike Gtiff of Darren. Ccnr^ucst fif Cuba. 
I Conduit and cmd Death of Hatuey, discovery 
^Florida. Qflhe South Sea. Great Expecta- 
I tions formed of it. A'oMe Conduct afid shameful 
^K Death of Balboa. Missionaries sent out* Their 
^^^ZeaL Dominicans and Frandscans take dif-* 
^^^eretit Sides. Coudurt of Las Casas. Negroes 
^Bfm/jor/t'cf. Orig^ln of the Ajrican Stave Trade, 
^^mLaa Casaj\s Idea ff a neiv Colony. Attempted, 
^K^UhsaccessfuL fiisaweries towards the West, 
^H Yucaiau, Reception given to ike Spaniards there, 
^K <7flw/n^ctAy. Pr^arations for invading New 
H Spain, 

"TSTHJLE Columbus was cmploj^ed in his last 
T T voyage, the colony in Hispaniola gradually 
scquired the form of a regular and prosperous so- 
ciety, la^beib had prohibited the Spaniards froiTi 
compelling the Indians to work against iheir will. 
Has retarded for a time the progress of improve- 
oient n>e Spaniards had not a sufiiciaU number 
of hand* either to work the minea or cultivate 
the fiojl. Sevey;il of the first colonists, ^Uo had 
beea pccasto/ncd to the sen' ice of \\^^i \yv^v2CW>^ 
smttedthc kJaad wh^u deprived oi vILvo^^ '^vvswxx- 
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fticnts, without whit'h they knew not how to cany 
on any operation. Many of the new settlers who 
came over witli Chando, Columbus's successor, 
shortly died of distempers peculiar to Uie climate. 
At the same time, the exacting oue half of the 
product of the mines, a» the royal share, was 
fmmd to be a demand so exorbitant, that no ad- 
venturers would eng-age to work them uiwn such 
terms. In order to save the colony from ruin, 
A Pj Ovando ventured to relax the rigour of tlie 

' ■ royal edicts. He made a new distribution 
' of the Indians among tlie Spaniards,, and 
compelled them to labour, for a stated time, in 
digging the mines^ or in cultivathig tlie ground. 
He reduced the royal share of the gold founid in 
the mines from tlie half to the third part, and soon 
after lowered it to a tiflh ; at which it long re- 
mained. 

1'he Indians felt the yoke of l>ondage to be so 
gnlling, tliat they made many attempts to vindicate 
their liberty. This the Spaniards considered as 
rebellion, and took arms in order to reduce thetii to 
sahjc(^ti()n. They<*onsidered tliem not as men light- 
ing in defence of their rights, but as slaves who had 
revolted against their masters. The'.r caziques, 
when tiiken, were condemned, like the leaders of 
banditti, to the mofst cniel and ignominious pu- 
nislinients. Overawed and hunibli^d by the atro- 
cious treatment cxf thrir princes and nobles, wIh) 
w ere objects of their hii^hest reverence, tlie people 
in all tlici)rovinces of 1 lispaniola submitted, without 
further Rsistai'.ce, to the Spanish yoke. Upon tlie 
death of Isabella, all the regnl:jlions tending to mi- 
tii^ate the rigour of their servitutio ^vjre forgotten. 
O\.uid0j withuut -any rc?>lrauit, ui&tiibuted Imlians 

among 
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among his friends in the island. Ferdinand, . j^ 
to whom tlie (jueen had left by will one tJ.u:' 
half of the revenue arising from the settle- 
ments in tlie New World, conferred grants of a si- 
milar nature upon his courtiers, as the least ex])en- 
Biv« mode of rewarding their seniccs. They 
fermed out the Indians, of whom they were ren- 
dered proprietors; and tliat wretched |>eople, being 
compelled to labour in order to satisfy the rapa- 
city of botli, the exactions of their oppressors no 
longer knew aiiv bounds. Dunng several years 
the gold brought into the royal smeliing-houoos in 
Hispaiiiola atnounted annnally to nio;re than one 
[lundred tht);isand jx)unds. Vast fortunes wciv 
created, of a sudden, by some; others dissipatt^d 
in ostentatious profi-ision what th. y aajnin d with 
fecility. Dazzled by both, new ach entire: s crowd- 
id to Am-iica, with the mo i e.igx r impatience, to 
■hare in ilio^e treasures which had enriched their 
oiintryjT^cn, and the colony continued to increa>e. 
Ovaudo governed rlie Spaniart's \\ ith \\ isi'oni and 
istioe. Heesiabl:>hed ef;ncd laws, and, by execut- 
^them with inipartiality, accnstunied the people 
the colonv u> re-.cr?nce injnj. He founded 
reral n .'W t*. .ns. and endeavoured to turn tJie 
sntion of ii!> conniryinen to some bnnch of 
uslry more ?; :'rl tha:i tha^ ol' searchin:^ for gold 
he niin"s. So nc s'» v- of r*^e sn;^a.*-cane havmg 
',1 brought fr.>m tn^' (^ai.:^i y i^lai.ils by way of 
•riment. ihe*- \.cre i'v.Mind lo tlirive uith such 
.'a?»c, ihaiti '. ^uitiva(l..n of them h. -crane an 
■:t of conni:'ce. Kxir'n.i\t- plantatior.s were 
n, sugar-works en otecl, rnd in a few years tlie 
ifiicture of this commodity \va*> the •!;reat oc- 
ion of the inliabitants of Hispaniola, and the. 
considerable source of iJicir wealth. 
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Tlic pmdent endeavours of Ovando, to promote 
the welfare of the colony, were powerfiiUy se- 
conded by Ferdinand. Tlie large remittances 
Avhicb he received from the New World (^lened 
his eyes, at length, with resj)ect to the value and 
importance of those discoveries, which he had 
hitherto affected, to undervalue. He erected a 
board of trade, composed of persons eminent for 
rank and ability, to uiiom he commihed the admi- 
nistration of American affairs. But, notu'ithstand- 
iiig this attention to the welfare of the colony, a 
calamity impended which tlu^atencd its dissolu- 
tion. The original inhabitants, on whose labour 
the Spaniards in Hispaniola depended for tiieir 
prosperity, and even thehr existence, wasted bo fttt 
that the extinction of the whole race seemed to 
be inevitable. When Columbus discoi'eied thitf 
island, the number of its inhabitants was compudod 
to be at least a million. They were now reduced 
to sixty thousand, in the space of fifteen years. 
llie "Spaniards being thus deprived of the instru-' 
ments which they were accustomed to employ, 
found it impossible to extend their improvements, 
or even to carry on the works which they had 
already begun. To provide an immediate remedy, 
Ovando proposed to transport Uie inhabitants of the 
Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under pretence that 
they might be civilized with more facility, and 
instructed witli greater advantage in the Christian 
religion, if they were united to tlie Spiuiish colony, 
and placed under the immediate ins[>ectic«i of the 
j)iissionaries settled there. Ferdinimd gave his 
assent to the proposal x several vessels were fitted 
out for tlie Lucayos/and foi'ty thousand of the in- 
habitants were decoyed into Hispaniola, to share 
the sufferings which were ihc lot of tliose who 

lived 




there, and to mii>g]e their groans and tt.*ars 
Vhh thosr of tl>al: wreti^hed racirf ct' men. 

Ntw tllscoveries v «:e madL% and new^ colonies 
formfd;and by fhccommaudofOvimclOj iiebastian 
dc Ocainpo sniicd rotind Cuba, aad proved with 
cerUtmy tlj?-l it was aii wiaud. This voyage was 
, utte ot" tlic li*st occiuTciict^s under llie adtiiiniiilra-* 
f Oxandn. Ev<?r sii>re tlte death of C^jlumbua, 
Don DiL'go, had bcL^u employed in so- 
Kciliug Ferdinand to grant him the othces of 
viceroy ^nd admiral in tlic* New World, After t\^'o 
yuirs T*pent in incessiint but fruidesS importunity, 
hfcqiitn J enred a suit against hiii sovereign before 
liiccouiirit wIiTch niiiiugL^d Indian artuirs; and diat 
ojuri, witij iu realty whic:h reflects honour upon U;i 
|in!cw<lin]t?i<, dfL*[(.ievl against die kiDg, and iiUi- , 
UumhI JDicga's daini. 

A>i 9(Tcil as the t^hit^c^e3 were renioved, * -^ 
BouDie^^o rrpilivd quickly to Hlsimiiola, ,r\jji" 
v]terc he lived with a splendour and magni- 
lict^nce hitherto oiAkuowii ni tlie New World t, and 
die fajnily of Coluuibus bi:^enit:i now to enjoy M;e 
Wi<^ntrs aud rewards due. to his inventive genius, 
ttf wbb.h he liad bt\in crueily tletVattded. Nobeneiit, 
linvir'!- er, ncciaied to die tutiiappy natives from thirf 
diange of governors. Den Di^^^go, soon after he 
kidth-dj divided such Indians as were ^lill unappro- 
priated anrtoiv^ Wu rel:iii<.ius and ;Utend:ji;ts, 

I'be licvt L'are of die new pjovernor wiw to Jiettle 
3 colony ill Cnbu^ua, neldipi-ied for large tjuaiitities 
of oysters whicL prt«lneed pe^irls. This became a 
place of eonsi^lerabk: ivsoii:, and large forturie^i 
were aet^ui red byths lisbcry for |3carlsj which wa^ 
Oftricd on w rtb e\traordinary Lirdour. The Indians, 
cspcciaiJy d:iose from ll:je Luenyo isl^inds, wero 
ouDijiclkd to <iite iat tliem j aoU this dangerous 
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aiid unhealthy employment was an additional ca« 
lamity which contributed not a little to the ex- 
tinction of that devoted race. 
. y. About this period Juan Diaz de Solis 
1 500 ^^^ Pinzon set out upon anotlier voyage. 
-'' They stood directly south, towards the equi- 
noctial line, which Pinzon had formerly crossed, 
and advanced as tar as the 40th degree of southern 
latitude. They were astonished to find that the 
continent of America stretched on their xight- 
hand through all this vast extent of ocean. They 
landed in several places to tike possession in the 
name of their sovereign 5 but though the country 
appeared to be extremely fertile and inviting, their 
force was so small that they left no colony behind 
them. Their voyage served, however, to give the 
Spaniards more exalted and adequate ideas with 
respect to the dimensions of this quarter of the 
globe. 

Though it was about ten years since Columbus 
had discovered the main land in America, yet it 
was not till tliis period that the Spaniards seriously 
attempted to make any settlement upon it. Tha 
scheme took its rise from Alonzo de Ojeda, and 
Diego de Nicuessa, who were encouraged by Fer- 
dinand. I'hey erected two govcniments on the 
continent, one extending from Cape de Vela to 
the Gulf of Darien, and the otiier from tliat to 
Cape Gracias a Dios. The former was given to 
Ojcda, the latter to Nicuessa. Ojeda fitted out a 
ship and two brigs, witli three hundred men -, 
Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hundred and 
eighty men. They sailed about the same time from 
St, Donnngo for their respective governments. 
They found the natives in those coxMilne^s to be of 
a character very ditferent ficom th^l oi \k<bvt ccsnxsv- 
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n in the islands, Tliey were fierce and war- 
e. Their anowa were dipptd in a poison so 
iioxiousj that every wound was tbJlowed widi 
certain deadi, Jo one encounter tiiey slew abovti 

jTei^ty of Ojcda'ji foUowerSj and the Spaniards^ for 
the first time, were taught to dicad die inhabitants 
of the New World, Nicnessa was opposed hy peo- 
ple equally re.solutc in defence of tiieir possess ions-. 
Kothing could soften their ferocity, Thoutjh the 
Spaniards employed every art to soothe them, they 
refused to hold any intercourse witli mtn whose 
lesidence among them lliey cousidered as fital to 
tiicir liberty and independence. TlUi implacable 
^omJty of ihti natives might perhaps haine been 
fumiounted by the perseverance of the Spaniards, 
fcy the superiority ofihtirarms, and dieir skill in 
the art of ^^ar ; but cver)-^ Jisiister wliich c;iii ht^ 
accumulated upon tiie unfortunate combined to 
complete tJieir rub. The loss of their sjjips, by 

icidents, up<:^n an unkno%^'n coast ; the diseases of 
clImnLe ; the want of provisions ; and the \\\* 
cessaut hostilities of ilie natives;, involve-d tiitin in 
a succession of calamities, the hare recital of \\ hicli 
itiikes one with horror. Though they received 
two considerable reinforcemcuLs from Hispanlola, 
the greater part of tlK^se who engaged iii this ex- 

diiion perished in lesi than a year, in the most 

trenie njist'iy. A tew who survived settled as 
a feeble co]o[iy on the G ulf of Darieiij uiider the 
commandof VascoNugnei de Balboa, whose con- 
duct and cnurage marked him out as 3 Icadtfr in 
more splendid and successful undertakings. Nor 
H-ait he the only adventurer in tliis expedition \\ ho 
will hereafter ap^^ear widi lustre iii more iTU^ior- 
tant scei7c^. Fmacisco P'tz^ro was^iie otOyi4;v'i 
Gompsnioiis^ ^nd iu this «chttoi «£ advevnty ae- 
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c^uired or improved the talents which fitted lum 
for the extraordinar}' actions which he attcnu'aids 
performed. Herman de Cortes liad likewise en- 
gaged early in this enterprise, which roused all 
the active youtli of Hispaniola to arms ; but the 
good tbrtune that accompanied him in his suhse- 
cjiicnt adventures interposed, and saved him from 
the disasters to \\'hich his companions were ex- 
posed. He was takeA ill at St. Domingo before 
the departure of the fleet, and detiiined there by a 
tedious inviisjwsition. 

Notwitlistanding the unfortunate issue of this, 
expedition, the SpanLirds were not deterred bom 
engaging in new schemes of a similar natuie. 
Don Diego Columbus proposed to conquer the 
* j^ island of Cuba, and to establish a colonjr 
' ' tliere, and many persons of chief distinction 
• in Hispaniola engaged with abcrity in the 
mcnsuro. He gave tlic command of ihe troops 
destined for that ser\ ice to J )iego Velasquez, one 
of his faliier's companions in liis second voynge, 
and who, having been long settitd in Hispaniola, 
seemed to be well qualified for conducting an ex- 
pedition of importance. Three hundred men were 
deemed sufficient for tlie con(|uest of an island 
above seven hundred miles in length, and filled 
with inhabitants. But they were ot the same nn- 
warlike character with the people of HiFpanioia, 
and had made no preparations *. )wards a defence. 
The only obstruction the S[xiniards met \\ itli was 
from Hatucy, a cazic^ue, who had fled from His- 
paniola, and had taken possession of the eastern 
extremity of Cuba. He stood upon the defensive 
at tlieir first landing, and endeavoured to drive 
them back to tficir ships. His feeble troops, how- 
erer, were soon -disperi^ed, and he Iwrnself taken 

\)risoner. 





L'SOTier. A\'lasqiu;z, according to the barbarians 
Im of the Spauiard*, consitk*rt;d biriL a^ a sla^t; 
wIjo had taten aims sgLiinsL lijs jiiasterT Biid con- 
ifemned htih to the flanif:?. Wl>en Hatuey irtiTs 
iitJteDt^tl to tiie strike, a Franciscan friar iabmirrd 
to convert him, iuid promised him adjiiilLintt* iiuo 
tte joys of iieaven, if'be would enibi^nce the Chris- 
foith, " Are there aiiy S^wiiiard.^/' sujs he^ 
in that region oi hljR* whioli you Uescribtr r** 
YeSj'* replied the monk, '' but only ijuch a^ svn 
hy and good." *' The best of them/' retumt^d 
tbc indignant caziqne, '* h:ive neither 'wortJi nor 
goodness ; I witJ not go to a place wherp I may 
iDeet ^th one of that accufsed race." Thli dreiol- 
/ul example of vtngeajice struck ihe people of 
Cuba wkh such terror, tl^at they scarcely gave any 
cpposition to the ^uoi^rc.ss of the invaders, and 
Vchiiqiic^, without the lohsofa man^ annexed tliis 
n^iie and fcrLile i.slacd to the Spanish nio- 

7- 

Tbti tinlity with which this important cortqiiest 
completed, served as an incitement to other 

idtrr takings. Juaii Ponce de J^on having acq id red 
botJi fejue and wealth by the reduction of Puerto 
Kic^?, iitted out, at his own expence, three ships 
for 3 voyage of discovery. He stood to the soiuh- 
weM^ iind reached a couutrv hitherto unknown to 
the Spaniards, which he called Florida. He at- 
tempted to land iu diilertnt pi a ceSj but met with 
sarh vigorous opposition from the natives^ ■v\'ho 
voe fiexce and warlike, as convinced him that an 
incTBue of force was requisite to effect a settle- 
ment. 

It was not merely a passion for searching new 
coKUtiiei that prompted Leon to undertake thl^; 
MQj9p : bid was isAvena^ by o&e of tiioge \\^\ow^v^ 
r 2 vvJ^vi-^k 
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ideas, which at tliat time often mingled with the 
spirit of discovery, and rendered it more active. 
A tradition prevailed among the natives of Puerto 
Rico, tliat in one of the Lucayo islands there was^i 
fountain of such wonderful virtue, as to renew Ac 
youth and recall the vigour of every person who 
bathed in its salutary waters. In hopes of finding 
this grand restorative, Leon and his followers 
ranged through the islands, searching, with fruitless 
solicitude and labour, for the fountain which waa 
the cliief object of their expedition. 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a discovery 
of much greater importance was made in anoth^ 
part of America. Balboa, having been raised to 
the government of a small colonv at Santa Maria, 
in Darien, by the voluntary suffrages of hisasso* 
ciates, was extremely desirous of obtaining fioia 
the crown a confirmation of their election. Hav- 
ing, however, no interest at court, he endeavourcid 
to merit the dignity to which he aspired, and aimed 
at performing some signal service, that would se- 
cure him preference to every competitor. Full of 
this idea, he made frequent inroads into the ad- 
jacent country, subdued several caziques, and 
collected a considerable quantity of gold. In one 
of tliese excursions the Spaniards contended with 
such eagerness about the division of some gold, that 
they were proceeding to acts of violence against 
one another. A yoilng cazique who was present, 
astonished at the high value which they set upon a 
thing of which he did not discern the use, tumbled 
the gold out of the balance with indignation j and 
turning to the Spaniards, ^' Why do you quarrel,** 
says he, '' about such a trifle ? If you are so pas- 
sionately fond of gold as to abandon your own 
country^ and disturb the tranquilll^ of distant na- 
tions 



tions for ils sakej I will condutrt you to a rt^gion 
w here the meial is m common tJiat ih& nitranest 
atcns] h a re fn rrrx^d t^f '\C 1 Viii wiwrtcd wi tix what 
the)' itesjid, BjUjoj eagerJy inquired ^^'htre this 
Jiappy country lay. Ke informed him, that at 
" e dt^^tince of &l\ ^las, that is, six. days joiimey 
^ds tlie soatli, they ihjuld diicmtt ^in^ther 
occatij near to ^hich thi>i wealthy kingdom was 
situated^ I*ut iClht^y mU^mM to attack tJwt jx^wer- 
fiil aiLate, tliuy mast a^ierable fortes fiir snjierior 
in nuniber and autiigth to Lhost which jiow a^^ 
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llrifi waji the first infomutlon that the Spa- 
niards received cotKeming the oftiilent coijutry of 
Peru. Bujboa had now before him objects Miited' 

hU anjbitian and enterpriiing genius. He im- 
"ati.^ly con eluded that he ehould frnd, what 

ituinbus hadjsought for in rain, a direct eomraa- 

ation with the East Indies. Elated yriih the idea 
of perfririuing what so grrat a man had fhiillessly 
^^^Igjmjifid, ^t^ "^^f^^ inijpiaticnt until he could ^et out 
^OBootEs enterprise, in cotn^rition of which all 
km £anasr exf^oits ap^wared inconsiderable. Pre- 
vkmM arm^gemeut was^ how3e\^r^ necessary j he 
^eot officers to Hispamola, from which place he 
jUiued A gwat number of voluoteers, and he 
fbnBgiit fainaeJf ia a condftien to attempt tl>e 
4t8COfeiy. He set oot upon this important ex.pc- 
.' ditioQ aa the 1st r.f September, about the * -p. 
time wJKen the periotlical rains began to ^- " * 
abate. WiUiout any-cUflicwlty they reached 
the territorie*» of a cazique whose irieudship he 
isad gained. Though their gukiCB had represented 
the iM^eiidth of the isthmus to be only a journe v < *f 
jML da^'s, they spent twenty-frve in forcing their 
^'SQ' ttoMigk £be woods and moouta'kns. ^lany nf 

f3 ^\V:\W 
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them were ready to sink witk fatigue and disease. 
At length the Indians assured them, that from the 
top of \he next mooatain they should discover the 
ocean which was the object of their wishes. When, 
with infinite toil, they had climbed up the greater 
part of that ateep ascent, Balboa commanded his 
men to b^lt, and advanced alone to the summit, 
that he might be the first who should enjoy a spec- 
tacle >K'hicb he had so loi^ desired. As soon as he 
beheld the South Sea stretching in endless prospect 
below him, he fell on his knees, and, lifting up hi$. 
hands to heaven, returned thanks to God, who had 
conducted him to a discovery so beneficial to his 
country and so honourable to himself. Hisfbllowefs, 
observing his transports of joy, rushed forward to 
join in his wonder, exultation, and gratitude. They 
held on their course to the shore with great alacri- 
ty ; when Balboa, advancing up to the middle in the 
waves, with his buckler and sword, took posses- 
sion of the ocean in the name of the king his mas- 
ter, and vowed to defend it, with those ajins^ 
against all his enemies. 

That part of tlie great Pacific Ocean which Bal- 
boa first discovered still retains the name of the 
Gulf of St. Michael, which he gave it, and is 
situated to the east of Panama. From several of 
the petty princes who governed in the districts ad- 
jacent to Uiat gulf, he extorted provisions and g6ld; 
others sent them to him voluntarily. To these 
presents some of the caziques added a consider- 
able quantity of pearls, and he learned from 
them, with much satisfaction, that pearl oysters 
abounded in the sea which he had newly disco- 
vered. Together witli the acquisition of this 
v^ealth, which served to soothe and encourage his 
followers^ h^ received accounts which confirmed 

his 
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igcine hopes of fnlure and more oxfcnsive 
ts from the exjiedition. All the pe<)j)ie on 
ast of the South Sen conrvjirod in inrurmini; 
aat there was a mighty an'.i opulent khia^- 
situated at a considerable disunice towanls 
ith-ea.st, the inhabiiants of vhich hrul t;<!r.t* 
Is to carr)' tlieir burthens. Anxious as Balboa 
I visit this unknown countrw his prudence 
ned him from attcmptir.fr to invnde it villi a 
il of men. lie deiti mined to lead bark ]m 
ers, rt preseiit, to their settlcniont at Santa 
, in Darien, and to reiiim next season v. ith 
5 more adeqr*ate to such an arduous enter- 
None of Balboa's oiilrcrs disnnj:^iii'lied hini- 
ore in this service than Fraiu i>co Pi/.ano, 
ibted with greater courage and ardour in 
ig a communiration with those (:nlUlllie^ in 
he was destined to act a nio^t iliustrioiis 

joa's fii-st care was to send Information to 
of the important discovery vhich he lu-.d 
?nd to demand a r- inforoemfiit of a thou- 
nen. The first iicrouiit oi" the di^rcnc ry of 
3W World haidly occa-ior.od f;n:ater u)y, than 
lexpecied tidings tliat a pa^s:^rc \\ -is at hi.-vt 
into the great Southern Ocean. Noi\vi:li- 
ig lialboa's recent services, which marked 
n as the mo>t proper pLr.-.on to tini.h th.it 
Lmderlaklni; which \v.' Iiii-l b-jof-jn, T; •■(iinrnul 
■) ungenerous as to o\erlook ihr>.c, ar-l to :•»}>- 
Pedrarlas Da\iia <;o\ error of Darien. lu'^ 
him the command of 15 ^iont \( s>(I.s ;nid 
liioicrs^ and such was tlier.rd-jiirof thi' Si-.-.ni^h 
n:cn to follow a k-ad.T viio wis a!)(/.ii to 
It tlum U) a coumry where, as ihmo n- 
, thv'v had only to throw lii^ta iulo the ^ci 
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and draw oiit gold^ that 1500 embarked Ga boaid 
the fleet. 

Fed rarias reached the Gulf of Darien without aiqr 
remarkabJe accident^ and, to his astonishment 
found Balboa^ of whose exploits they had heard so 
much, and of whose opulence they had formed 
such high ideas, clad in a canvas jacket, and wear- 
ing coarse hem|)en sandals, used only by the 
meanest peasants, employed, together with aoine 
Indians, in thatchuig his own hut with reeds. 
Even in this simple garb, which corresponded so 
ill with the expectations and wishes of his new 
guests, Balboa receiA ed them with dignity. And 
though his troops murmured loudly at the injus- 
tice of the king, in superseding their commander, 
Balboa submitted with implicit obedience tci the 
will of his sovereign, and received Pedrarias with 
all tlie deference due to his character. 

Notwitbstuiding this moderation, towhichFedra- 
rias owed the peaceable possession of his govern- 
ment, he apix)inted a judicial inquiry to be itiade 
into Balboa's former conduct, and imposed a con- 
siderable fine upon him. liis enmity did not stop 
here. Jealousy of his superior talents led hijji to 
the most unjustifiable conduct; and though, at one 
time, he gave him his o\mi daughter in marriage, 
in proof of reconciliation, yet he dreaded die i)ix>- 
fperity of a man whom he had injured so deej>ly, 
and, in the end, brought him to tiial for disloyiiUy 
to his king, got him condemned and executed. 

IXuring tliese transactions in Darien, Ferdinand 

was intent u|>on opening a communication with- 

ti;e Molucca or Spice islands, by the west. He fit- 

A 1^ ted out two ships to attempt such a voyage, 

* ' and gave tliem in command to Juan Diaz 

^ ' dc Solis, who discovered the rivers Janeiro 

and 
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ami La Plata . In endeavouritig: to make a descent 
in tl»Ts ctoi;r>tiy, De Snlis and sever:jl of his crew 
were ilairi by the natives, who, i;i ^iijht of die ships, 
cut their bodrej in pk-cc^j Toasted aod devoured 
them. Discx>tiraE:ini^ and ImrribJc as this event 
'iraSj yet it was not ^^Ithtjut bt^nefit ; it prepared 
ihe way for a more fortunate voyaj^ej by wliicn the 
great dtsf^ti tJut FtfrJiniiinl ha^l in view waaaccom- 
plislied. 11ioug)i tJiv? Siiaiiiard.i'^A'ert^ thus actively 
employed in eKtetiUiiig [heir diseoveri<?s and settle- 
ments in AiT^Arric.*, thpj still i^on^idereJ Hi:^aniola 
MS tht^ir priucijml ralony. Don Drt;jo Ctdumbus 
TCQcU^ed tlii^ irifenibyTs of tlii^ colony prosperous 
and hiippy. But Ue m'ss ciminiscribed in his ope-. 
latwixs^ by the suspicious policy of Ferduiartd, who 
at length strippt'd him of all pt^wen and bestowed 
it upon Rodii^o Albuquerque, his confidential mi- 
irister- I>on Difgo repaired to Spaiti witJi the vain 
ikofie of obtaining: re ilrefts. Albuqueri|ue en- 
tered npon his offtice with all the rapacity of an 
iidij^eiit adventurer ijupatieut to amass wealth 5 
4Dd by his lyi-anny the wretched and innocent race 
cf Ijidians were quickly Dxtiqjated. 
The violc?nce of these proceedings, together with 
fetal consty]ueiicesi which attended diem, not 
ly excited o^;nplaints amon^^st such as tlionght 
tnselves aggrieved, but aftected the hearts of 
JiU who retained uny sentiments of humar-ity. From 
the time th.^t ccck'SLTiiics were sent rt^ in,^tractovs 
into America, they perceived diat thtj rigour with 
which their counirymtru treated the natives ron- 
dered di*^ir ministry aLtngethei: fruit le^ss- The 
mis-stonaries e:ir]y remonst:att?d ai^ainst the . j^ 
inax:uns of the planters witlj respect to the , r 1 - 
Arrt^L'IcanSj and the TiiP'^^rlhi it ft los, or fii\- ^ ^' 
trU'Uiiajts^ Uy wliich dicy we:© given u\} 'a^ ^VaN^^ 
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to their conquerors. The Dominicans, iovrhcm Ae 
instruction of the Americans was originally com* 
initted, were most vehement in testifying agaimt ' 
tlie rt^partimientos, Montesmo^ one of their most 
eminent preachers, inveighed against this practice, 
in the great church at St. Domingo, with all th» 
impetuosity of popular eloquence. Don Diego 
Columbus mid the principal people of the colon/ 
complained of the monk to his superiors 3 birt 
they, histead of condemning, applauded his doc- 
trine, as equally pious and seasonable, llie Fran- 
ciscam espoused the defence of the reparHmteniot, 
and endeavoured to palliate what they could not 
justify, alleging that it was impossible to carry m 
any improvement in tlie colony, unless the l^»- 
niards possessed such dominion over thenativei 
that they could compel them to labour. 

llie Dominicans, regardless of such political and 
interested consideratipns, would not relax die 
rigour o£ tlieir sentiments, and even refused to 
absolve, or admit to the sacraments, such of their 
countrymen as continued to hold die natives ia 
servitude. Botli parties applied to the king for his 
decision, who determined in favour of tlie Domi- 
nicans, and declared the Indians to be a free peo- 
ple. Notw'itlistanding tliis decision the reparii^ 
micntos were continued upon their antient footing, 
nor could tlie repeated remonstrances of the Domi« 
iiicans obtiin any practical relief for the Indians ; 
ani in the end Ferdinand himself concurred ia 
admitting the lawfulness of the distributions, and 
even conferred new grants of Indians «pon several 
of his courtiers. 

The violent operations of Albuquerque, the new 
distributor of Indians, revived the zeal of the Do- 
ximncans against the repaTtimimtos, and called 



forth zin advocate for that opfcened. peopk, who 
po&scf^d ^I the courfigt?, Iftleiit% and acthity 
requisite m supporting sucli a <ieBpente can^e. 
U^ii.'i was Bartholomew w de ^ Casas^ a native of 
Stn illc, and oue oi llie clergymen sent out with 
Columbus in lus second voy4g6 to Himaniola, is 
order to settle; in that ishnd. Be conjr adopted 
the opinion prevalent prnfin^ cocMairini with ref* 
spect to tbe unla\v-tuinc5s ot leducing tiie natives 
to serv'itu^ie ; mid tjiat he might demonstrate tlie 
jUucerity of hh conviction, he leliaqniflhed all the 
Indiums u ho had ibllen to lils own abve in the di* 
^jiti^nt of the inhabitrint:s among their*:eofiq%ierors« 
dv^cUrliig th<it he ^h^uld ever bewail his own 
jninticirtune aiid guilt j in luiving e»3iciied for a mo- 
ment tills ifn pious dominion over hiffeUow-crca* 
tures. From ih:it time he became the avowed pa- 
tron of tl^e Indians^, and by his zeal and authority 
be had oi'teiv the merit of setting some bounds to 
ilia excesses of his countrj^niwn. He remonstrated 
again t the cuinJnct ol' .'Vlbutiiierque ; and when he 

J ionad 1 1)3 1 vain J he !iet out for Europe, with tlie most 
sanguine iK^pes of openint; th§ eyes and softening 
the heart of Ferdinand, [yy that striking picture of 

' the opprcs&ion of his new sabjecta whicli he 
WouM e\hibit to his vie\v\ 

He catUy t>btatned admiitsnceto the king, whom 
he found in n declining state of health. With 
hf^ioni and eloquence he represented to him all 
the fjital ctleels of iiitz rt^tftrtimietitos intlic New 
Wf^rlH, cliiirjring him with tlie guilt of havin<r au- 
thorized this impious measure, whkh had brougiit 
misery lujd dea tract ion upon a niwnerotis and in- 
nocent race uf itkHj wl^oni Providence had placed 
under hi^ proteetion, Fer<luiaiid listened with 
dcQp £;oni|nmcLion^ and projjused to take iuto seri-^ 
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Oils consideration the means of redressing the 6tiI 
vt "wliich he complained. But death prevented 
iiim from executing his resolutions. Charles of 
Austria, to whom all his crowns devolved, ap- 
jxiiuted cardinal Ximenes his regent. With Llm 
I^is Casas pleaded the cause of the Indians^ and ob* 
rained a commission irom the monks of St Jerome 
^o go .0 America and examine their situation, and 
givf 'iiem every relief that tlie case admitted.^- 
I. as L isas was appointed to accompany them, witfi 
(he title of Pretector of the Indians. The fathers 
of St. Jerome prc«ceeded with caution and pru- 
dence ; and having compared dillerent accoimtff, 
and maturely considered every thing connected 
w ith the subject, tliey determined that the Spa- 
niards must relincjuish their conquests entirely, or 
t»;ive up the advantages to be derived from them, 
unless \he repartlmientos were tolerated. They 
\ucd, hoviever, their utmost endeavours to prevent 
I he fatal etl'ccts of this establishment, and to se- 
cure to the Indians the consolation of the best 
treatment compatible witli a state of servi- 
tude. 

"Witli these decisions, T.as Casas, of all the Spa- 
niiirJ^, was alone dissatisfli.'d. He contended, that 
tlif Iin.ti.ins were by nature tVce, and, as their pro- 
tector, he rc^quired the buperinrendants not to bc- 
reiive ihem of the common privilege of humanity. 
Ihey received his most virulent remonstrances 
with emotion, but adhered firmly to their own sy- 
stem, llie bpanish planters did not bear with him 
w patiently, but were ready to tear him in pieces 
for insisting in a requisition so odioas. Las Ca- 
bas found it necessar}^ to take shelter in a con- 
vent ; and perceiving that his efforts were fruitless, 
he sooikset gut I'or Europe, with a fixed resolution 

never 
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HrtYT to abandon llie people in whose cause he 
^d eiigajirt^d* When hiC? anived, he tbund Xinienes 
declining in heiilth, and preparing to resign his au- 
diority to the young king. Him l^i>i Casas plied 
uith iiiterct*5tiitjn6 in bebjlf oi' the Americans, and 
at length obtained the recall of die nmn];s of St. 
Jcronie, and a new conimi^nioti %\ as appointed to 
exnmme their claims, and to aUeviate their su&r- 

L Tlie tmpossjbiUty of canying on any irnprove- 
loent ia America, unless the Spatiish pb [iters could 
command tlie labour of the natives^ v^-as an in^upe- 
rabk objection to biiS plan of treating them as free 
subjects. III order to provide so[ne remedy for 
this, \^itliout which he knew it would be vain to 
mention bis scheme j Las Casas proposed to pur- 
clijse a suliicient number of ntgnxis from the Por- 
tu^nete settlements on the coast of Africa, and 
to rranspc;rt tiiem to America, tliat they miglit be 
emploj^d as s[^\eA in working the mines ii ad cul- 
UvatLng the gromid- One of tlie tiist advant:tges 
vliicJi the Portuguese had derived from their dis- 
coveries in AJrIca arose from the tradu in slaves. 
Vanoyi3 CLrcumstances concurred in reviving tlie 
odioDS and diabolical commerce which had been 
lang abolished in Europe, and wlii^ is no le^s 
MW i gnant to the &elings of humanity than to the 
pnnciples of religion. Some nej^o slaves had al- 
ready been sent into the New World, who w ere 
found more robust and hardy than the natives 
more capable of fatigue, jfnore patient under ser- 
Titudej and the labour of one negro \\ as computed 
to be equal to that of four Indians. Cardinal Xi- 
menes rejected this species of commerce, because 
he perceived the iniquity of reducing one race of 
jneo to 8la\'ex7, while he was consulting about the 
▼01. xxjv. Q means 
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means of restoring; liberty to another. Las Casas^ 
however, seemed incapable of making this distinc-^ 
tion. Whilst he contended zealously for the li- 
Ivrty of iJie people boni in one quarter of the 
globe^ he laboured to enslave tlie inhabitants cf 
another region, and, in the \\'armth of his zeal to 
save llie Americans from the yoke, pronounced it 
lawful and expedient to impose one still heavier 
upon the Africans. Unfortunately for the latter^ 
Las Casas's plan was adopted. Charles granted to a 
favourite a patent, containing an exclusive tight of 
irnix^ning four tiiousand negroes into Ameiica. 
'J'lic favourite sold his [)atent to some Genoese mer- 
chants for twenty-rive thousand ducats, and they 
were the first who brought into a regular fbnn 
tliat commerce for kUivA between AfHca and 
America, M'jiich has since been carried on to such 
an ninazing extent. 

But tlie (xenoese demanded such an high price 
for negroes, that the number imported into Hispa- 
niola made but little change upon the state of the 
colony. Las C.asas, whose ardour was no less 
invent ivc tlmn indefatigable, had recourse to an- 
otlicr expedient for the relief of the Indians. He 
applied for a griyit of unoccupied rountr)-, stretch- 
ing along the coast from the Gulf of Paria to the 
western frontier of that province, now known by 
the name of Santa Martha, intending to form tliere 
as new colony consisting of husbandmen, labourers, 
and ecciesiasties. After long and tedious discus- 
sions on the subject, his request was granted : but 
Jiaving fairly made the exi>eriment, he was obliged 
to abandon it, having lost most of the people wlio 
aeeompanied him in Ins proJL*ct. From that time 
Las Casas, nsliamcd to shew his ibce, shut himself 
lip in the coiiveut of the Dominicans at St. Do- 
mingo, 
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muigOy and soon ^(icr assumc^d tbe habit of tliat 
order, £ut it in tiiue to return to the S^jiuah dis* 
coveties* 

Veloaquez, who conquered Ci\ba, still retained 
tJie government of tliat island ai ttiL' deputy of 
Diego Columbus ', atuJ under Lis prudent r^minis- 
tr^don Cubn became one of el)e nio^t Honriihifcig of 
tbe Spanish settlt^ments. The laine of this idlured 
thilher niriuy pevisonii from tlie otlier cx^koies^ in 
hopes of finding either aome permanent establish- 
ment, or some emplo>TneiK for their activity. As 
Cuba lay to \l\e west of all tlie islands^ occupied by 
the &pacii;ydsj anda^ the ocean which stretcsesb&- 
jond it towards that qiuirter had not hidierto been 
cxploircd J the se clrcujii3tance^ n at u ral 1 v inyitied tlio 
ii^ab!tnnts to attempt new discoveries. An asso- 
cialioa was formed for this purpo±e» at the head of 
which was Fraat isco Hemandtz Cordova. Velas-« 
t^c'i approved of the design, and assisted in carry- 
tag it on. He and Cordova advanced money for 
the purchase of three small vessel Sj on which they 
embarked one hundred and ten men. They stood 
directly \\ est, m conformity to the opinion of the 
great Columbus, who uniformly main- * jy 
taiued that a westerly course would lead to -.^i^' 
the most important discoveries. On tlie '* 
tuenty-Hrsl day aiter their departure from St, 
Jago they Paw land, which proved to be the 
eastern point of the laige peninsula of Yucatrtn. 
As tl;ey approached the fihore, ti\ e canoes came 
off full of people decently clad in coUon garments, 
Cordova endeavoured by small presents to gain the 
good will of Uaese people. They, in return, ui- 
vjted die Spaniards to visit their habitations, with 
an appearance of cordiality : but tliey soon found 
ihat, if the people of Yucatan had made progress 
G 2 "vv^ 
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improvement beyond their countrymen, they were 
likewise more artful and warlike. For tliough 
the cazique received Cordova with many tokens 
of friendship, he had posted a considerahle body of 
his subjects in an ambush behind a thicket, who, 
upon a signal given, rushed out and attacked the 
Spaniards with great boldness, a:id some degree of 
martial order. At the first ilight of their arrows, 
fifteen of the Spaniards were wounded -, but the 
Indians were struck with terror by the explosion 
of the fire-arms, and so surprised at the execution 
done by them with the cross-bows, tliat tiiey fled 
precipitately. Cordova quitted a country where 
he had met witli such a fierce ret^eption, carrj-ing 
otf two prisoners, together "with the oma;r»v:ats of 
a small temple, which he plundered in his retreat. 
He continued his course towards tlie west, and on 
the si:iteentli day arrived at Campeachy, where 
the natives received him hospitably. As their 
water began to fail, tliey advanced and discovered 
a river at Potonchan, sojn^ leagues beyond Cam- 
peachy. Cordova landed his troc^ps, in order to 
protect the sailors while employe'i in filling the 
casks ; but notwitlistanding this precaution, tlie 
natives rushed down upon thorn with such fiiry, 
and in such numbers, that forty-seven of the 
Spaniards were killed on the spot, and one man 
only of the \\h(jle body escaped unhurt. After 
this fatal repulse, nothing remained but to hasten 
back to Cuba with their shattered ibrces. In their 
})assa^e tliey su:Vered exquisite distress for want of 
Will: i- : so'i^e of ihem sunk under these calamities, 
and died tiy the v/ny. Cordova, their commander, 
cxpl-cd soon after tiiey landed at Cuba. 

\otwitlistandiiig the disa-trous conclusion of 
dils expedhioiij it contributed rutiier to animate 
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ihan to d^trnp the spirit of enteipriie tmong the 
Spanuirig. Velasquez encoiiraged their ardour, 
und fitfcxi oiit, At bis oAin expence^ four, ships for a 
nrw cTJU qjriiie, I'li;? conunand of it vis given to 
iusnde^ Grijii^va, mHo soon discovered that^ -^ 
p<»rt cf the continent which has ever d&oe,'/^' 
been kno^^^l by the nikne of New Spun. ^* 
Hiey bndtfd at a ^ iv^r whidi the nadves called 
Taba^if o ; aiul tlie fame of tiietr victiirf at Poton- 
rhan hiiviiij;^ readied Ms place, the casique rc- 
<^eived them ;Hiiii:abh% and bestowed upon them 
some x'^liiablt; prc.'^entj. They neit touched at 
Ciuutaoa, wh<;ie they irere leceivcd wiA the re- 
ftK-ct p:iid to superior beings. The people per- 
bttniM tiiL^m as they landed .with incense- of giini- 
(v^jTO^ and pre^entt^d to them as ofieiings the 
rh(«i t^^t dt.*lit;acje.f ot the country. They were 
exErcmdy foud of tj-aditig with tiw ndw visitants j 
and in ^ix days tlie Sj^aniards 'obtained omamojitii 
rf gold to the \alue of more than 30001. in ex- 
riias]g<^ for Europ(L*:ui toys. The two prinoiiersi 
nHiom tilt*)' brought from Yucatan had hitherto 
iCtvcd as tiiterpruters ^ but as they did nut under- 
«and tJje langujiee of this country, the Spaniards 
Itanied from the tiaii\ es by signs, that they weiQ 
Wibjeciii fit" Jt Efreitt monarch named Montezuma, 
ftrhoAC rtominioti extended over that and mnny 
tihirr provi^iot'S. tjrijalva continued his course 
t<Vw^rd£ tlie \V(^st, He landed on a small islo 
whiclj he c^ilk'd ihe Isle of Sacrifices, l^ecausc llure 
the Spaniards be!idd, tor the tirst time, tlie horrid 
qx^ctacle oi hi\n\iw victims ortered to the gods. 
He tourhed nlso iit the island St. Juan de I'lua, 
from which place he dispatched Pedro de AIvariKlo, 
one of his oliicers, to Velasquez with a full ac- 
rauut oi tlie jmjjortant discoveries \ku.V W W^V 

G 3 W\v\!\^% 
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made*. In the mean time he proceeded along the 
coast as far as the river Panuco. Several of his 
oiiicers were desirous of planting a colony in some 
proi>er station, in order that they might extend 
the dominion of tlieir sovereign. This scheme, 
ho-xv ever, appeared to Grijalva too perilous to be 
attempted. He judged it more prudent to return 
to Cuba, having fullilled the purpose of his Toy- 
age ; which he did after an- absence of six months. 
This was the longest as well as the most suc- 
cessful voyage which the Spaniaids had made in 
the New World. As soon* as Alvarado reached 
Cuba, Velasquez, transported with success so much 
beyond his expectations, immediately dispatched a 
per. on iii his confidence to carry this important in- 
telligence to^pain, and to solicit such an increase of 
authority as might enable him to attempt projects 
on a much larger sdale. Without waiting for the 
retiuTi of his messenger, or for tlie arrival of 
Grijalva, of whom he became so jealQus as to 
resolve to employ him no longer, he began to 
j^repare such a powerful armament as might prove 
equal to an enterprise of danger and importance. 
But before we enter upon a detailed account of the 
expedition on which Velasquez was intent, it may 
be proper to pause, and take a bnef view of tlie 
state of the New World when first discovered, and to • 
contemplate the policy and manners of the rude 
tribes that occupied the parts of it witli which tha 
Spauiaids werq at tins tune acquainted. 
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Vi^ip f^ Ammca whcii^fii'st ducweretL Its vast 
f M^icflt, GrajukuT of its OMeeta* Itt Mountrnns, 
[Kivvrf. Lukvx. Cimati*. If^ miaiUmUed Staie. 
Ih Si}iL Hota Amvrka ifuat petipkd. Condi* 
iio;t and Clmraciirr 0/ the Amerioms* . All Sa^ 
v/j^es , cTctp f I he Meri cati/i and Peruvians. The 
Indify CousiUutmi. The QttaUii^ of ihdr Minds, 
Thnt domvsiir Stale. Their poaikal Institw- 
^^ iiorts. Their St/ stem of Ifbr, T%e Arts with 
^^U'hirh Uny utre acqw^inimL. 7%«tr religious 
^Kjrtstituiioits. DetfuhM CuBUum^ General Re^ 
^^K Vittv vfthvir rirUt's and Fices. 
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WENTY-STX years had elapned since Co- 
lumhus coiidDcted Europeans to the New 
i>rM. Dtmng ihat period the Spaniards had 
ade great progress in exploring its vig*ious re- 
gioris. Ihcy liad saUed along the eastern coast 
of the continent, from tlie river De la Plata to the 
bottom of t lie Mexicari Gulf, and had found that it 
(tretclied, ^'ithont ioterroption, throu^ this vast 
portion of the ^lobe. They kid discovert the great 
Sontliem Oceau^ and acquired some knowledge of 
(be coast of i'lnrida \ and though they pushed their 
discoveries no tiirther nortli^ other nations bad vi-» 
sited those parts \vliich tjiey had neglected. The 
linglish liad sailed from Utbrador to the cor fines 
of Florid;!, and the Portiiguese had viewed tho 
lame regiojH. Tfuis^ at this period, the extent of 
the New World wa^ know n almost Irom its north-* 
em extremity to 35 ciegres south of the ecjuator. 
The countries ^hicli stretch from tlieuce \o \.l\^ 
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southern boxmdary of America, the great empire 
of Peril, and the interior state of the extensive do- 
minions subject to the so\*ereigns of Mexico, were 
still iindiscovered. 

When we ct)ntemphte the New World, we are 
struck with its immense extent. Columbuu made 
known a new hemisphere, larger than either Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa, and not much inferior in 
dimensions to a third part of the habitable globe. 
America is remarkable also for its position ; it 
stretches from the northern polar circle to a high 
fouthem latitude, more than 1500 miles beyond 
tlie farthest extremity of the old continent on that 
side of the line. A country of such extent passes 
through all the climates cajpable of becoming the 
habitation of man, and fit tor yielding the various 
productions peculiar either to the temperate or to 
thr torrid regions of the earth. 

Next to the extent of the New Worid, the gran- 
deur (ji the objects which it presents to view, is 
most apt to strike the eye of an observer. Nature 
seems to have carried on her o|>erations ujxin a 
larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to have 
disringuislK d the features of this country by a pe- 
(niliar magnifia^nce. llie mountfiins in America 
are nnicli superior in height to those in the other 
divisions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, 
which may he considered a» the base of tlie Andes, 
is el c voted liirther aho\e the sea than the top of 
tlic Pyrenees, lliis stupendous ridge of the Andes, 
IK) less remarkable for extent than elevation, risen 
in different places more tlian one third above the 
Peak of Teneriffe, the highest land intheantient 
hemisphere, Ilie Andes may literally be said to 
hide tlieir heads in the clouds ; the stoiTns often 
roIJ and Uw dmivkr bMX6\3 below dieir summits. 
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which, thoT3..;h exposed to tlie rays of the snn in 
tlie ceatre ot the torrid zone, are covered with e\ er- 
lasiiii^ snows. 

Fro'ii thr'se lofty mountains descend n\cr3 pro- 
pc^rtionally liii-ge, with whicn the strea'Tis in t^he 
aiitient continent are not to hi coTipnred. The 
iVIirignon, the Ori'U)co, the Plata, in South Ame- 
rica j the Mississippi and St. Laurence, in NortJi 
America, flow in such spacious cliannels, thnt long 
berbrc they tecl tlie influence of the tide thcy- 
reserabie arms of the sea rather than rivers of fresh 
wat-jr. Tho lakes of the New World may i^ro- 
perl/ be termed inland seas of fresh water, 'lud 
ther» is no'.!iin r in Ll:e other pans of ih-^ globe 
^hich resembios the prodigious chain of lakes in 
Xorth A-.n-jrica. 

The New World is of a form extreiii'^lv fi- 
vourable to commercial intercourse, on accouiit of 
the numer ")us inlets of the ocean, the deep bays 
and gulfs, the surrounding islands, and being itself 
watered with a variety of navigable rivers. But 
what distinguishes America from oiher parts of the 
€ardi, is th.- peculiar tempeiataie of its climate, 
aiid the dificTent laws to which it is subject, with 
respect to the distribution of heat aii.l col I. The 
maxims which are fomided upon the observation 
of our hemisph.ne will not apply to the other. 
In the New World cold predominates. The ri- 
gour of the frigid zone extends over half of those 
^gions which should be temj)erate by their posi-^ 
tioii. Countri<*.s where di^ grape and the flg should 
ril)eii, are buried under snow one half of the } ear ; 
and land^ situated under the same parallel with the 
most fertile and best cultivated provinces of Eu- 
rope, are chilled with perpc^ial frosts, which al- 
most destroy the power of vegetation. As v:q 
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advance to those parts of America which lie in i 
same parallel with provinces of Asia and Aft 
blessed with an uniform enjoyment of such ger 
warmth as is most friendly to life and to vegc 
tion, the dominion of cold cx)ntinues to be felt, i 
V inter rtigns, though during a short period, w 
extreme severity. If we proceed along the Ar 
rican continent into the torrid zone, we si 
find tlie cold prevalent in the New World extei 
ing itself also to this region of the globe, and i 
tigating the excess of its fervour. While the ne 
on the coast of Africa is scorched with unremitt 
heat, the inhabitant of Peru breathes an airequ 
mild and temperate, and is perfectly shaded un 
a canopy of grey clouds, which intercepts the & 
beams of the sun, without obstructing lus frieii 
influence. 

Various causes combine in rendering the 
mate of America so extremely diftcrent from t 
of the antient continent. America advances nej 
to the pole than either Europe or Asia. Both tl 
have large seas to the north, which are open c 
ing part of the year, and even when covered \ 
ice, the wind that blows over them is less inten 
cold tlian that which blows over land in tbe s 
high latitudes. But in America the land stret 
from the river St. Kiurencc to^vards the pole, 
spreads out immensely to the west. A char 
enormous mountains, covered with snow and 
runs through all tlits dreary region. The \ 
in passing over such an extent of bl^^b and ft 
land, becomes so impregnated wth cold, tl 
acquires a piercing keenness, \vh\cb it reUins 
progress through warmer clin^^^^^^' ^^^ ^J J^ 
tircly mitigated until it reach t^^*^ ^'^^" . ^' 
Cher all the continent of Noir Ckx A^Qnca a 
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jiiarslies. WTien the English began to settle ii 
America, they terme«! tlie countries of which the 
took possession The Jf^/derriess, Nothing but th 
ea-.^er exptctalion of Ending mines of gold coul 
have induced the Spaniards to penetrate throug 
the woods and marshes of America, where, a 
every step, they observed the extreme difFerenc 
between the imcultivated fece of nature, and tbs 
which it acquires under the hand of industry. 

The labour and operations of man not only ira 
prove and embellish the earth, but render it mor 
wholesome and friendly to life. All the province 
of America when first discovered were found to b 
extremely unhealthy. Great numbers of the fin 
settlers were cut off by the unknown and violer 
diseases with which they were infected. Such a 
survived the rage of malady, were not exempte 
from the noxious infiuence of the climate. The 
returned to Europe feeble and emaciated, wi< 
complexions tliat indicated the unwholesome ter 
perature of the countries where they had resided 

I'he uncultivated state of the New World 
fected also the qualities of its productions. 1 
principle of life seems to have been less active 
vigorous there tlian in the antient continent. *" 
different species of animals are much fewe 
America than those of the other hemisphere, 
the islands there were only four kinds of qua 
peds known 3 the largest of which did not e> 
the size of a rabbit. Of two hundred difi 
kinds of animals spread over the face of the 
only about one third existed in America at th 
of its discovery. The Sc^me causes which cl 
the growth aiKl the vigour of the nic^re nob 
mals, were friendly to the propagation and i* 
. cf reptiles aud mscct* : the active principle 




J*em6 to w^te its force in prf>ductiona of tlie inf^ 
.riurf<>rui> The Bir h oRen darkened witli clouds 
tii iii^ectSj atid the ^ound covered v^iili shocking 
fliid iioxii^is veptile;^- The country around Porto 
Bcllo suaims witli toadsj in such multitudes as 
livdettieiiiu-fiaceof the eartli. At Guyaquil, snakes 
witi vipers are iiardly leiri uumerops. Carlhagena 
is iiife^tt'd wirh numetLJus tiocks of bats wliich 
anooy Uruh uian a/ul beast. In the inlands, legions 
of diits liaxe at difJ'erent times coiiKumed every 
fogetable prodnrtbn, and left tlio earth entirely 
bare, oA if it had been burnt wuh lire, 
Hio birds of tiie New World are not dUtin^ 
I guiihed by <]ualitic3 no conspicuous h^ tliose which 
I *e have obsened in its tiuadmpeda. Birds are 
iHKre iudepcudei^t of in?n, ^ud less affected by ttie 
■wnaDge* whir) J his industry a: id labour raxake npon 
the tace of llie earth. They Jiave a jrreatcr pro- 
pensity to mi^jaie from one oountiy to anotiier, 
and can gratify this iostinct cf their nature without 
difculiy or daL3ger. Hence tliG number of birds 
oomnioii to both continents J5 much greater thaii 
that of quadjoiptJs ; and t^ven such as are peculiar 
U> America nearly resembte tliole wjtli v^iiich 
mankind vtere aa|uaimed in tiimiljr recrions of ::he 
afitient hemisphere. The American biids of dio 
torrid z*:)U^S lilte those cf the climate of Asia an.l 
Africa, are deckt in plumage which dazzles tl;o 
ejff wUh the beay ty of its colours, but nature, sa- 
tiffi«d with clothing them in this gay dress, has 
4eiiied mos( of them that melody of sound and \ a- 
riety of notes which catch and delight the ear. The 
birds of the temperate climate there are less splen- 
did HI their appearance, but they have voices of 
gngter con^ss, and more melodious. In some 
^stricts of America the unwholesome ttm^t^.tMV 
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of the air seems to be unfavourable even to this 
part of the creation. America however produces 
the Condor, which is entitled to preeminence over 
all the flying tribc^ in liulk^ in strengthj and in 
courage. 

The soil in America mufst of course be extremely 
various, but the cold and moistiut5 which prevail 
there have considerable influence over it. If we 
wish to rear in America the productions which 
abound in any particular district of the antient 
world, we must advance several degrees nearer to 
the line than in the other hemisphere, as it requires 
such an increase of heat to counterbalance the na- 
tural frigidity^ of tlie soil and climate. At tlie Cape 
of Good Hope, several of the plants and fhiits pe- 
culiar to the countries withm the tropics are culti- 
vated with success j whereas in Florida and South 
Carolina, though considerably nearer the line, they 
cannot be brought to thrive with equal certainty. 
But if allowance be made for this diversity in the 
degree of heat, the soil of America is naturally as 
rich and fertile as that in any part of the earth. As 
the countr)' was thinly inhabited, the earth \^'as not 
exliaustcd by consumption. The vegetable pro- 
ductions to wlith tlie fertility of the soil gave 
birth, being sulFeied to cormpt on its surface, re- 
turned with increase into its bfosom. As trees and 
plants derive a great part of their nourishment from 
air and water; if tliey were not destroyed, they 
would render to the earth more, perhaps, than they 
take from it, and feed rather than impoverish it. 
The vast number, as well as enomious size of the 
trees in America, indicate tiie extraordinary vigour 
of the soil in its native state. When the Europeans 
tirat began to cultivate Uie New World, they were 
' »A^>nisiiLd at the luxuriant power of vegetation in 
2 ito 
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its viipn mould j and in several places tlie inge- 
nuity of the, planter is slill eniployed in diminibhing 
its superfluous fei tility, to bring it down to a state 
fit for profitable culture. 

We are now to enquire how America was peo- 
pled? The theories and speculations of ingenious 
men wkh respect to tliis subject would fill many 
volumes. Some have imagined that the people of 
America were not the offi>pring of the same com- 
mon parent with tlie rest of mankind : others con- 
tend that they are descended from some remnant 
of the antediluvian inhabitants of the earth who 
sonrived the deluge, and accordingly suppose the 
andvilized tribes to be the most antient race of 
people on the earth. There is hardly any naiion 
from the north to die south pole to which some 
iDtiquaiy« in tlie extravagance of conjecture, has 
not ascribed the honour of peopling of America. 
Without entering at large upon tliis elaborate dis- 
({oisition, we may observe tliat, from die conti- 
guity, it is possible that America may have received 
Its mrst inliabitants from our continent, either by 
the north-west of Europe or die north-east of Asia. 
Ihere seems, however, good reason for supposing 
that the progenitors of all the American nations, 
from Cape Horn to the southern confines of Labra- 
dor, migrated from the latter radier than from die 
former. The Esquimaux are the only people in 
America who, in dieir asjx'ct or character, brar 
any resemblance to the nordiern Europeans. They 
are manifesdy a race of men disdnct from all t. e 
other nations of the American continent, in lan- 
guage, disposition, and in habits of life. Their 
original then may warrantably be traced up to the 
north of Europe. But among the other inhabitants 
of America diere is such a striking similitude in 
JI 2 Ni\^ 
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the form of tlieir bodies, and the qualities of their 
minds, as to force us to pronounce them to be de- 
scended from one source. There mny be a variety 
in the shades, but we can every where trace the 
same original colour. Each tribe has something 
peculiar which distinguishes it, but in all of them 
we discern certain features common to the whole 
race 5 they have some resemblance to the rude 
tribes sca'clered over the north-east of Asia, but 
scarcely any to the r.ations settled in the northern 
extremities of Europe : we therefore refer them to 
Asiatic progenitors having settled in those parts of 
America where the Russians have discovered the 
proximity of the two continents, and spread gradu- 
ally over its various regions. I'his atccount of the 
progi-ess of population in America coincides with 
die tiadition of the Mexicans concerning their own 
origin. According to them their ancestors came 
fron\ a remote country, situated to the nortli-west 
of Mexico. They point out the various stations 
as they advanced from this into the inferior pro- 
vinces ; and it is precisely the same route which 
they must have held, if they had been emigrants 
from Asia. The Mexicans, in descTibing the ap- 
pearance of their progenitors, their manners, and 
habits of life at that period, exactly delineate those 
rude Tartars from whom probably they sprung. 

Ilie condition and character of the American 
nations, at the time \s hen tliey became known to 
the Europeans, deserve more attentive considera- 
tion than the inquiry concerning their original. 
The latter is merely an object of curiosity, the for- 
mer is one of the mostimporti'iitas wellas instmc- 
tive researches that can occupy the philosopher or 
historian. To complete the histor}'^ of the human 
jii'mdj we must contemjjlate man in all those vari- 
ous 
I 
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cms sitaatioDS in which he has been placed. Wa 
must follow him in his progress through the (liffe- 
rent ftages of society, and observe how the facilities 
of the understanding unfold 5 we must attend to 
the efforts of his active powers, watch tlie various 
emotions of desire and affection, as they rise in tlie 
breast, and mark whither they tend and witli what 
thgr are exerted. 

In America^ man appears under the rudest form 
in which we can conceive him to subsist. I'here 
were only two nations in this vast continent tliat 
had made any considerable progress in acquiring 
the ideas and adopting the institutions which be- 
long to polished societies. Their government and 
manners will fall naturally under our review in re- 
lating the discovery and conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. For the present our attention must be turned 
to the small indej^ndent tribes which occupied 
every other part of America, to whom may be ap- 
plied the denomination of Savage. To conduct 
fthis inquiry with greater accuracy, it should be ren- 
dered as simple as possible : for this purpose it will 
be proper to consider, 

I. The bodily constitution of the Americans.— 
The human body is less affected by climate than 
that of any other animal. Man is the only living 
creature whose frame is at once so hardy, and so 
flexible, tliat he can spread over the whole earth, 
become the inhabitant of every region, and thrive 
and multiply under every climate. Subject, how- 
ever, to tlie general law of nature, the human 
body is not entirely exempt from the operation of 
climate, and when exposed to the extremes of cold 
and heat, its size or vigour diminishes. The com^ 
plexion of the Americans is of a reddish bnnvn, 
nearly resembling the colour of copY>er ', tl\e \xa\K. 
H 3 ^^ 
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of their heads is long, bbck, cosr?e, and without 
curl. ITiey have no benrd, and every part of their 
body is smooth. Their persons are of a full size, 
extremely straight, and well proportioned. In the 
islands, the constitution of the natives was extremely 
feeble and languid. On the continent the human 
frame acquired greater firmness : still the Ameri- 
cans were more remarkable for agility than strength. 
They resembled beasts of prey rather than animals 
formed for labour. They were not only averse 
from toil, but incapable of it 5 and when compelled 
to work, they sunk under tasks which the people 
of the other continent would have perfonned with 
case. The beardless countenance and smooth skin 
of the American stem to indicate a defect of vi- 
gour. This peculiarity cannot be attributed to tlieir 
mode of subsistence. For though the food of many 
Americans be extremely insipid, as they are altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the use of salt, rude tribes 
in other parts of tlie earth have subsisted on aliments 
equally simple, witliout any apparent diminution in 
tlieir vigour. 

As the external form of the Americans leads us 
to suspect tliat there is some natural debility in 
their franie, {he smallness of their appetite for food 
has been mentioned as a confirmation of this sus])i- 
cion. The quantity of food whiob men consume 
raries according to the temperature of ilie climate 
in which they live, the degree of :ictivity which 
they exert, and the natural vit^our of their consti- 
tutions. Under the enen ating heat of the torrid 
zone, and where men pass llieir days in indolence, 
thoy require less noiirishment than the active inha- 
bitants of temperate or cold countries. But neither 
the warmth of the climate, nor tlieu* extreme lazi- 
pess, will account for the uncomjnon defect of 
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asTnnisbed at this j whiJe on the other n^n^ the ap- 
petii^ofihe Sjxiniarcl 9 appeared te theAroericans 
ii-maiiabJy vomcjous, an<l tliey ^ffirtaied that one 
Spaniard devoured* more in a d^tbtt ten Ame- 
ricans, • "'*' 

A proof of samt feebleness 14 ttwf fiame still 
! m*^re striking is the irsrtisibility of ,th63inerican8[ 
tct the charms of beauty, and tile pbwtt^of love. 
ITie Americans are, in an ^mszvag degree, stran- 
gers to the force of the ii rat instittctof natbre. In 
*cery prrr t of tlie New W orM t he mtiitA treat their 
^jrmnen with coldness and tndiff^reii|9er. They are 
^Kith?r the object!; of that tender sttifclun^t which 
^^Ht«^ place in civilized society, " Mt 6t that ardent 
^^kire conspicuous among rude riadons. 
^^This diiference of character muat not be imputed 
' to physicnl causes alone » to the exelttsion of th# 
influence which paliiical and rQiQfsJ causes have 
tfpon the const! t\it ion- Where vttr the State of sor 
ciety is such as to cr^te many wants and desires 
■which cannot be satisfied w ith out regolar exertions 
ftf industry, the body, accustomed to labour, be- 
! comes robvisf nnd patient of fatigue. The same 
I reasoning wiii apply to what has been observed 
concern rng their slender demand for food^ for 
where the penpk arc obliged to exert any unusual 
erToi 1 of activity in order to procure subsistence, 
Iheir appetite is not mferior to that of other men. 
The epwation of political and moral causes is still 
letxrer conspicuous in modifying the degree of at- 
tKhment betTRneen the sexes. In a state of high 
<^^zation this passion, inflamed by restraint, re- 
fined by delicacy and cherished by fashion, occu- 
pies airi engrosses the heart It is no longer a 
AlA^e instinct of nature: sentiment lie\^\i\e\\^\\\^ 
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ardour of desire, and the most tender emotions of 
which our frame is susceptible sooth and agitate 
tlie soul, lliis description, however, applies only 
to those who, by their situation, are exempted from 
tlie cares and labours of life. Among persons 
doomed by their condition to incessant toil, the 
dominion of passion is less violent ; their solicitude 
to procure subsistence, and to provide for the first 
demand of nature, leaves little leisure for attending 
to its second call. Kut if the nature of tlie inter* 
course between the sexes varies so much in persons 
of different rank in polished society, the ccxidition 
of man while he remains uncivilized must occasion 
a variation still more apparent. We may well sup- 
pose that amidst the iiardships, the dangers, and 
the simplicity of savage life, where subsistence i» 
always precarious and often scanty, where men are 
almost continually engaged in the pursuit of their 
enemies or in guarding against their attacks, and 
where neither dress nor reserve are employed as 
arts of female allurement, t^at the attention of the 
Americans to their women would be extremely 
feeble, without imputing this solely to any physical 
defect or degi*adation in their fi*ame. 

Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Ameri- 
cans, hardly any of tliem are deformed or muti- 
lated in any of their senses ; and tliere is less va- 
riety in tlie human form throughout the New 
World than in tl^e antient continent. America 
contains no negi'oes, which is probably owing to 
tlie less degree of heat tliat is felt there to what the 
inhabitants of tlie torrid zone in Asia and Africa 
are exposed to. Still, however, there are excep- 
tions to the general rule, and a considerable variety 
has l)oen observed in three districts. In the isthmus 
mfDsurien, we are told tl\a\. Vbai^ «se ^o^le of a low 
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stfiture, feeble frame, and of a colour that is a dead 
milk white : their skin is covered with a fine hairy 
down of a chalky white ; the hair of their lieads, 
their eye-brows, and eye-lashes, are of the same 
hue. Their eyes ai:e of a singular form, and so 
weak that they can hardly bear the light of tlie snn ; 
but they see clearly by moon-light, and are nnjst 
active and gay in the night. 

Tlie second district that is occupied by inha- 
bitants differing in appearance from tlie other jieo- 
ple of America is situated in a high northern lati- 
tude, extending from the coast of I.abrador towanU 
the pole as far as the country is habitable. The 
people scattered over those dreary regions are 
kno>vn to the Europeans by the name of Esnui- 
maux. They are of a middle si/e and robust, with 
heads of a disproportioned b'llk, and feet as re- 
markably small. Their completion inclines to the 
European white ratlier than to the copper eoloiir 
of America, and they have beards which i\rc sr.nv.'- 
times bushy and long, from th(?se and other n.ar;:s 
of distinction we may conclinle that the Er^ui- 
nnaux are a race different from the rest of the Ame- 
ricans. 

Ihe inhibitnnts of the third district are t\\e fa- 
mous Paiagouians at the southern extremity of 
America. Ihey are supposed to be one of the 
wandering tribes that occupy the region which 
extends from the river De la Plata to the stniit^ of 
jNfagelian. It has, hr»wever, been ascertained, by 
accurate observers, that the natives of Pntis^cnin, 
though «tout and well made, arc not of such :vi 
extraordinary size as to be distiiiguishcd iVom ilie 
rest of th? hiinian species. The existence of this 
gii;antic race of men seems then to l)e one of Iho'e 
points in natural history, with respect Vo \N\\\r\\ \ 



cautious inquirer will hesitate^ and suspend h 
senty until more complete evidence shall d 
whether he ought to admit a fact seemingly ii 
sistent with what reason and experience hav€ 
covered, concerning the structure and conditi 
man in all the various situations in which h< 
been observed. 

In order to form a complete idea with resp 
the constitution of the inhabitants of this ani 
otlier hemisphere, we should attend not only t 
make and vigour of their bodies, but consicter 
degree of health they enjoy, and to what peri 
longevity they usually arrive. As most of 
are unacquainted, with the art of numberingj 
all of them forgetful of what is past as the 
improvident of what is to come, it is impossil 
ascertain their age, with any degree of preci 
They seem, however^ to be every where exi 
from many of the distempers which afflict pel 
nations. None of the maladies which are th< 
mediate offspring of luxury ever visited them ; 
they have no names in their languages by v 
to distinguish this numerous train of adventi 
evils. 

But whatever be the situation in which m 
placed, he is bom to suffer ; and his diseases i: 
savage state, tliough fewer in nimiber, are, 
those of the animals whom he nearly resembJ 
his mode of life, more violent and more fatal 
luxury engender and nourish distempers of 
species, the rigoiurs of savage life bring on the 
another. In tlie savage state hardships and fa 
violently assault the constitution : in polishei 
cieties intemperance undermines it. It is not 
to determine which of them operates with 
^tsl effect J or tends most to abridg^e human 



1*he Influence of the former h certmnljr miost ex- 
ten si^*e. The pemiciouB con&equencesi of luxury 
reach only to a few members it^ any commpnity ; the 

distresses of savage life are felt by ail* ■ Upon tlie 
be Jit evidence that can be obtained, it appears that 
the genend period of human iite tjs shorter Bmong 
E3v;iges than in well re^^t^ aud mdMrxoos so- . 
cieties. 

II, After considering what appears to-1>e pecu- 
llir iti the bodily constiaition of the ATnericans, we 
turn our attention towards the powers and qualities 
of dieir mjnds. A^ the individual ad\«iices from . 
the igiionmce and imbecility of the infAit state to 
vigour and maturity of understanding J. something 
\ timilar ro thi:) may be observed in the progress of 
Hip file species, Witli respect to it tliere b t period of 
^B hhocy^ during which sevei*:)! of tlie powers of the 
I niiodare not unfolded, and alJ are feeble and defec- 
' tive in their operation. While tha condition of 
man k simple and rude, his reason is but little ex- 
«tisedj and his desires mo^e within a* narrow 
sphere. Hence the intellectual powers are extremely 
limited, his emotions and eflbits are few and lan- 
guid. What among polished nations is called spe- 
culative reasoning or researcli is .altogether un* 
knoTMi in the rude state of society^ and never be- 
comes the occupation or amusement of the human 
faculties, until man becomes so far improved as to 
lave secured the means of subsistence, as well as 
Ihe possession of leisure and tranquillity. The 
thoughLs and attention of a savage are confined 
ivithin liie small circle of objects lEumediately con- 
ducive to his preservation or enjoyment. Every 
thing beyond that is perfectly in different to him. 

fliie they highly priie such things as serve for 
frent use or minister to preaeul cn^OYmttcA.^ >i^e^ 
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set no valne upon those which are not the object 
of some immediate want. When in the evening a 
Caiibbee feels himself disposed to go to rest, no 
consideration will tempt him to sell his liammock : 
but in the morning, when he is sallying out to tlie 
business or pastime of the day, he will part witli 
it for die slightest toy tliat catches his fancy. 
Among civilized nations arithmetic, or die art of 
nimibcring, is deemed an essential science, but 
among savages, who have no property to estimate, 
no hoarded treasures to count, no variety of ob- 
jects or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arith- 
metic isa sui)erfluous and useless art. Accordingly, 
among some tril)es in America it seems to be quite 
unknown. There are many diat cannot reckon 
furdier than three ; several can proceed as far as 
t(.'n or twenty, but when they would convey an 
idea of any number beyond these they point to die 
hairs of dieir head, intimating diat it is equal to 
them, or with wonder declare it to be so great that 
it cannot be reckoned. In other respects the exer- 
cise of tlic understanding among rude nations is 
bli.U mure limited. The first ideas of every human 
being must be such as he receives by his senses. 
Vn\\ in the mind of man, while- in the savage state, 
there seem to be hardly any ideas but what enter 
by this avenue. The objects arouud him are pre- 
sc"nted to his eye j and such as may be subservient 
to his use, or can gratify any of his appetites, at- 
tract his notice ; he views the rest widiout curio- 
sity and attention. The active etlbrts of the mind 
a e few, and on most tx:casions languid. The de- 
sires of simple nature arc few, and where a favour- 
able climate yields almost spontaneously what suf- 
ti< es to gratify them, they excite no \iolent emo- 
tion. Hence the people of die fteyei-al tribes in 

America 
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iCnca vaste tbelr Uie in ijit^nlcnce : tlicy ^viil 
tinue whole dap atretcbed in' Gieir liaajni:n:kft 
or seated on ihe ^arilij i^i perfett idleness, witliout 
diangiiig Iheiv posture or rai^irug their eyes Ironi 
I the groiindj or uttering a ftDgle w-crd* Svicli is 
M^eir aversion froin labttur^ tli^t neithi^r the hope 
Bnf future ^oL>d Lor the appreheiisitm tif fiitore evil 
*Ceii Eurm^JUiit it. The eraviiigs of hunger may 
T0U5e tlicm, but the exevtlcfns \vhLcii llxtise oct^ii- 
liou are of sJiort duraijop. ' They ft-el not tlie 
fcrce of tliose ju^m erful .springs Mhith give ^igtmr 
ioihe Tnovements of tlwmiud, and virge tlie pa- 
tietit Lijnd i>f industry to jierie^ere in iU cllbnj, 
Man ctinn^jt continue hjng in this sUte uf fi^eblc iu- 
fency* He ^^-ai; niade for industry and £U:lioni and 
*te pouters of lusnatnrej ait wdl a-* the XTetessity 
of his condition J urge him tofidhl hisdestiuy. Ae- 
tordinglj', among most of tlie American nations, 
especially thu^e seated in tl:ie rigoroiia diniiitcs, 
*cnie eftijfts are employed and some previ^iu^ pre- 
cautions taken for securmg sub^iitenee, but hhiiur 
Jsdeenied igiLuminions and degrading. It \& ouly 
Tois'oifk of a certain kind that rn no will ddgn to 
f Ut his hawd. The grtatcr piirt is devolved tn- 
tineiy upon tlie AS'omeii- One haif o£ the coui- 
*iniuty remains inactive, ^^hile tiie other" is Ijui Lie 
down ^ith the multitude and variety of its oct;upa- 
tions. Thus their induntr)' is partial, and the fore- 
igjip: itfiich regulates it is no less limited. A re- 
fiiarkflbl^ instani^e of tlils occurs m the chief ar- 
faz^meot with respect to their manner of li\ ing. 
TiiejF depend for their subsistence durmg one j^art 
q( tne year on fishing ; during another on hunting ; 
dorin^ a third on the produce of tlieU agriculture. 
T|^g)i ea4>6rience has taught them to K>rejiee ti^e 
irtnrpftfthg^v^ioiis seasons^ and to make pro- 
vox* XXXTT I \\ivo\\ 



vis'ion for tlic e?ugencies of each ; they ei 
sagacity to proportion this provision to t 
sumption, or ai-e so incapable of my comr 
their appetites, that from their inconsidei 
they ui'ten feel the calamities of famine a: 
as tjie nidcst tribes. What they suffer 
does not augment their industry, or ren 
more provident to prevent similar distres! 
inconsiderable thoughtlessness about ful 
effect of ignorance, and the cause of i 
companies and characterizes man in evei 
savage life, and he is often least solicit 
supplying his wants, when the means of 
them are most precarious, and procured 
greatest difficulty. 

III. After viewing the bodily const 
. the Americans, and contemplating the 
their minds, we are led to consider them 
together in society. The domestic state 
and most simple form of human associati 
union of the sexes among different a 
of longer or shorter duration, in pro] 
the ease or difficulty of rearing their 
Among tliose tribes where tlie season < 
is short, and tlie young soon acquii 
or agility, no permanent union is fora: 
ture commits the care of training u] 
spring to tlie mother alone, and her i 
without any other assistance is equal t( 
But where the state of infancy is long an< 
and the joint assiduity of both parents 'u 
in tending their feeble progeny, there £ 
timate connection takes place, and con 
the new race is grown up to full mat\ 
the infancy of men is more feeble an 
than that of any other auvm.al, the unio; 
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husband and wife came early to be considered as 
a permanent contract. In America, even amonf^ 
the mdest tribes, a regular union between hus- 
band and wife was universal, and in those district'* 
"where subsistence was scant)', and the difficulty of 
maintaining a family was great, tlie man confined 
Vimself to one wife. In warmer and more fer- 
I tileprofiinces, the inhabitants increased the number * 

rf their wives. In some countries the marriage 
j union subsisted during life 9 in others it was dis- 
■olved on very sHglit pretexts. . 

But hi wliatever light the Americans considered 

Die obligation of this contrr.ct, the condition of the 

^-'omen ;.^ as equally humiliating and miserable. To 

fepise, and to degrade, the female sex, is the cha- 

'^acteriftic of the savage state in every part of the 

g'Obe. Alan, proud of excelling Jn strength and 

Courage, the chief marks cf preeminence among a 

^]^ people, treats women, as an inferior, with 

^•>«jaiii. In A.merica the condition of the women 

^'' ^peculiarly grievous^ ^nd their depression £0 

^c.-nplete, that servitude is a name too miid to de- 

'^oe their wretched state. A wife, among most 

*fibes, is no better than a beast of burthen, destined 

^ even- office of labour and fatigue 5 while the men 

'Oiter out the day in sloth, or spend it in amu5e- 

I ^ent, the women r.re condemned to incessant 

\ *«'il. Tci-^ks are imposed on them without pity, 

. 2rjd !»eiTic<i3 are rect^ived without complacency or 

I ?r.iriiucle. Every circumstance reminds women 

' of this moi t living inferiority. They must approach 

their I'^ds with reverence, regard tbcm as more 

eialted beinj:?. and are not penuitted to eat in their 

pres< ;jf;e. In some distrirti of America thi.^ dn- 

jn:::i< ri is so grievous and so sensibly felt, thac 

wumen, ir. a wild emotion of maternal teudca\v:>>, 

X 2 V^NVi 
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}:nvt» destroyed their female children in their in- 
finoy, ill order to deliver tlicra from that intole- 
r.ihle bondii^e to which they krtew they were 
doomed. It is owing, perhaps, in some measure, 
to this state of depression, that women in rude 
nitirns are far fmm prolific. Tlie vigour of their 
<*'.?ii.stituti«Mi U exhausted by excessive latigne, and 
the wants and distresses of savage life are so nu- 
merous, as to induce them to take precautions in 
ordtfr to prevent too rapid an increase of their pro- 
geny. Among some of the least polished tribes, 
vlu)sc indasl/y and foresight do not extend so far 
as to make any regular provision for their own spb-? 
sistence, it is a maxim not to burthen themselves 
v.'ith rcarlTig more than two children ; and no such 
numerous families as are frequent in civilized so- 
cieties are to be fmmd among men in a savage state. 
AVhen twins are "bom, one of them is commonlr 
abandoned, and -when a mother dies while she is 
nursing a child, all hope of preser\-ing its life fails, 
and it is buried togetlier wiih her in the same 
grave. Thus their experience of the ditficulty of 
training up an infant to maturity, amidst the hard- 
ship of savage life, often stifles the voice of nature 
among the Americans, and suppresses tlie strong 
emotions of paternal tenderness. 

But though necessity compels the inhabitants of 
America thus to set bounds to the increase of their 
families, they are not deficient in affection and at- 
tLulmient to their offspring. As long as their pro- 
f;ony oontinne feeble and helpless, no people ex-' 
i\'cd thorn in tenderness and care. But in tlie 
siivage state, the affection of parents ceases almost 
as soon as their offspring attain maturity. Little 
instruction tits them for that mode of life to which 
^he/ are deitined. The pai'ents, when they liavo 

cowdue.ied 



n^pcted tliem thrcmgh tbc helpless jx';irs of in- 
ncry, leave them a fa*rvt'ards ftt entire liberty. Even 
in ChfirlcntkragCj they seldom advise or admonish, 
and never chide ^r chastise them, TJ>ey suffer 
ihtm to be absolute masters of their own actions. 
In an American hiU, 3 father, moiljcr, and their 
F^btcrltj^ live togeihtT, like persons a^i&embled by 
lUcfre accident, witiiout seemir^g to fed tlie obliga- 
tion of the i3aties mutually arising; from this con- 
Jiec lion. PiUe n te are n o t obj t c ts of grea t er regard 
than other persons. They treat them al^x :i> s -witli 
neglect J and ofien with Erch h[irshness and inso- 
Jeiic^, a^ to fin ihoAe i^ho have been witnef^ses of 
tJjeir conditct with horror- llius the ideas which 
fcemtobe natural to man in his siiva^e stiUc, as 
they result from hi(i circiTrusLinces atid condition 
ID lh*it pericjd of his progress, aflect the twa capital 
Ttlstiom in domestic life, Ihcy render the upion . 
bet we eu h ui^t a n d n ii d w Lfs iinequ^ . They s^horten 
the dnratimi ;ind wt^aken tlie tbrre of the connec- 
tion between parents and children. 

JV. Ftoin the domestic sLiUe of the Americans, 
vc turn to their political insfiiutiooH- AH ihr peo- 
ple of America, now under review, may bt- com-. 
Hreh ended nndcr the gfrcni denomiiaaiiou of 
Mvage, but tJiC advances \vW\t:h tliey had ni^ide in 
tie art of prrx'uring to themselves Eiibr[::tcriCe 
wtre verj^ uncr^uaj. On the extensive pi i ins of 
Sotirh America, nvM^ appears iu llie rvidcsl i^tate 
^ which he has e^ er been cb.^erved, or perhaps 
lap exi^t, Sevei\d trlb.^s dqjcnd entirely Lt]?on tlie 
fcaanfy of iinture for EubsL:tt;nce. They discover 
turf soiicitiidoj they cmplo^^ little foresight, they 
*cai"ely exert any iiidkistry to securti ^vhat is ne- 
"Sttiry for ;heir support. They neither sow nor 
■laftt 1 even the culture of tlje manioc, of which 
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the cnssada bread is madc% is an art too intricafe fbt 
t!:! Ir inf^eiiiiity or too fatiguing to their indolence. 
^Vilat the earth produces spontaneously, supplies 
tlicni with food during part of the year 5 and at 
otlier times thcv subsist by fisliing, or by hunting. 
But the life 0/ a hunter gradually leads man to 
a state more advanced. The chace affords but an 
uncertain maintenance. If a savage trust to his 
bow alone for food, he and his family will be of- 
ten reduced to extreme distress. Their experience 
of this surmounts the abhorrence of labour natural 
to savage n3ti«)ns, and compels them to have re- 
course to culture as subsidiary to hunting. There 
is scarcely, through the whole of America, a single 
nation of hunters which does not practise some 
bpccics of cultivation. 

I'he agriculture of the American^ is, however, 
ntliluT extensive nor laborious : all they aim at is 
to supply tlie defects of fish and game. On the 
southern continent the natives confined their in- 
dustry to rearing a few plants, which in a rich soil 
anrl wnnn cliiiiate were easily trained to matu- 
rily. The uiai/e, tl'C nianioc, the plantain, the 
polalop, and the pimento tree, arc almost the onlj 
spcrics of plant*? upon which tlie American tribti 
oi'bunlrrs bost^vvved any care. Two circumstancej, 
cmhuoou to all the savage nations of America, co3- 
currod Vvith those already mentioned in rendering 
theirngrirnlture imperfect, and in circumscribiog; 
their power in all tlieir operations. They had i,t> 
tninc animals, and were unacquainted with tie 
u.soful nietals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudfest 
state, appears as lord of tlie creation, giving law to 
various tribes of animals which he has tamed snd 
vduccd to subJL'ctioii. The T'dJtav follows his yjcey 




to fhc hone Tvhidi he hsu renvcA ; or t^dds his 
|;iamcraiis lierda^ which l\im:<ih him bn;h with 
food and clontJiin^ : tiie Aral) hri* rendered hi$ 
caniel dtKtJe, and avflii.s himsf^lf fjf itfl persevering 
strpi^grh : the I^iplander has formed the r^h\-deer 
to be irtibsenicnl to his vill j niid ei en th^ Jjeople 
of K amtacbat ka have tmiiiedtheirdogsto hbour. 
This command over tlm iiiferior ct^ a aires is one 
<if the n< lb lest prerogatives of mnn, and amo.^g tlie 
gni^leet eiTbrte of his wisdom and power. Without 
fiii^j his dr>nunion is incompli?te : he is a nlonarch 
yvbo ha 3 no subjects, a jiiaster Muhoiit servants, 
and my St |jetfanu every tJiK?raTk^ii by the strength 
of hlft owj} aiTn, Such wus ihe ronditioii of all 
thfr rude nations of Atneriea. Thciir reasoH was so 
Jittle jmpro^'ed, or rheir union so inco!Upltfte, tliat 
(hey see:n not to have been eoiisoJou^ of the siipe- 
ridrit/of their nature, and suiTemd all the aniniid 
creation to ri?iain its liberty, ^vithtHlt esublishing 
their o^-n aiUhority over any one species. Most of 
ti^ aninnala, indeed, whicli h*i\ e been reiikk^red do- 
^OieAtic in our t;ontin?ut, d^Miot exist in tlie Now 
World; but those pefTiIi:ir to it are neiiher so 
fierce nor so fortnidnhle a* to b^ve exempted them 
finm servitude. Tlie re ale ?jfjme iinimah of the 
time species in both tontinents- Bnt the rein- 
iteer T^'htch ha?? been tamed to tlie yoke in mie he- 
mispbere runs wild in tlie other. TK? Hso?i of 
[Sll^Bic^ is manifL^stly of the 5 an it* spizcieii Avith the 
IttJtiied cattle of the other herhisphere, and might 
iMe tfceli tendered useful to tlie wants of the in- 
liabitants. Btit a savage, in that uncCiltivatted state 
in iR^ich the Atnericans 'were discovered, is tiie 
fttBiny of the 6ther animals, not their superior. He 
^vftMes and destxtys, but knows not how to multi- 
p^ or to gtfvetB lliem. Tliis, pcrh^ip^ , \% ^5:v<^, xv\<^\. 
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notable distinction between tlie inhabitants of th» 
Antient and New World, and a high preeminence 
of civilized men above such as continue rude.. 
Suppose tliero, even when most improved^ to be 
deprived of their useful ministry, their empureover 
nature must, in some measure, cease, and be inca- 
pable of such arduous undertakings as their assist* 
ance enables him to execute with ease. 

It ^s a doubtful point, whether the dominion of 
man over the aninoal creation, or his acquiring the 
use of metals, has contributed most to extend his 
power. The aera of this important discovery is 
unknown, and in our hemisphere very remote. 
Nature completes the formation of some metals : 
gold, silver, and copper are found in their perfect 
state in the clefts of rocks, in the sides of moun- 
tains, or in the channels of rivers. These were 
accordingly the metals first known, and first ap- 
plied to use. But iron, the most serviceable of all, 
and to which man is most indebted, is never disco- 
vered in its perfect form ; it must feel twice the 
force of fire, and go through two laborious pror 
cesses before it become fit for use. All the sa- 
vage tribes scattered over America were totally 
unacquainted with the metals which their soil 
produces in abundance, if we except some tri» 
fling quantity of gold. Their devices to supply 
this w^ant of the serviceable metals were extremely 
awkward. The most simple operation was to 
them an undertaking of immense labour and dif- 
ficulty. To fell a tree with no other instmments 
than hatchets of stone was employment for a 
montli. To form a canoe into shape and to hoi* 
low it consumed more time than is now expended 
in building a hundred sail of the line. Their 
operations in agriculture were equally slow and 
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defect jx-e 3 artd they vere more biiebted for the 
mtrease to tlie fertility of the soil tJmii to their 
O^-^n hldustr)^ It IS ntit \\'onderful tlien, t]iat peo- 
^e vnthotit tJic assistance cf t^nie animals should 
havie made so little progress i;i cultii'atiiin, — that 
they nm,^t be considered as depending tor sTibsist- 
cncfi on ^Fhirj^ and huiUing;j rather tlian on tlie 
fruits of feir ois^ kbjiir. 

From this desrnption of tlie mode of subsisting 
HITS on g the rude Ainerican ti'lbt:!?, tiie t'orm and 
genius of t^L^ir political in^titiuions iiany be de* 
duced; and we are enabled to trace varioiLis rircum- 
ttances of distinction K^tween them and more ci* 
Vilized nations. 

K Tii*^y were divided into snmll independent 
communities* While hunting is die chief source 
cf fiubsisStence, a vast extent of territory is requisite 
Ibr supporting a small number of people. In pro- 
portion as men mnltiply and unitL% the ^\ tld ani- 
Tnaln, on which they depend for ft.>od, diminish, or 
fiy to A greater distance from the haunts of tlieir 
vnemy. The incrctise of a society in tliis state is 
ISmited by its own nature, and the members of it 
Jtuiftt titlier diivperiiie or h\\ upoiv some better rne- 
Illod of procunng food than by hunting. Tliey 
cannot tonn into large commurities, because it 
would be impcssible tci iind svibsistence. This was 
the state of die American tribes ; tlie numbers in 
each Tft^ere inmui^iderrtblej tliough icaUeretl over 
countries of large extent. In America tlie Vsovd 
vtttiftn is not of the s^mo import as in other parts 
*rf the globe, It is applied to small societies not 
exceeding J perhaps^ two or three hund] ed persons, 
but OLTUpying provinces gix^ater than some king- 
doms of Eur^^. The country of Guirina, thou<di 
of lar^ extent: than l^i-3nte, :ind fcv^^^ x>\'v^':^^si, "^ 
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greater numt>?r of nations, did not contain mort 
than 25,000 inhabitants. In the provini?es which bor- 
der on th« ( )nnokft one may travel several hiindred 
miles, in different directions, without finding a single 
hut, or obsening the footsteps of a human creature- 
In North America, where tlie climate is more ri- 
goroiis, and the soil less fertile, the desolation is 
still greater, an^l journiijs of several hundred leagues 
have been made through uninliabited plains and 
forests. As long as hantuig continues to be the 
chief employment of man, and to which he trusts 
for subsistence, he can hardly be said to have occu- 
pied the earth. 

2. Nations which depend xipon hunting are, ia 
a great measure, strangers to the idea of property. 
As the animals on which the hunter feeds aie not 
bred under his inspection, nor nourished by his 
care, he can claim no right to them while they are 
wild in the forest. They belong alike to all j and 
tliitJier, as to a general store, all repair for siiste* 
nance. The same principles by which ihey regu- 
late their chief occupations extend to tliat which 
is subordinate. Even agriculture has not intro- 
duced a complete idea of pro;)erty. As the men 
hunt, the women labour tog 'ther, and after they 
have shared the toils of seed-time, they enjoy the 
harve.^t in common. Thus tlie di. tinctions arising 
from ineq'.iality of property are uhknown. The 
terms of rich and poor enter not into their lan- 
guage, and being strangers to property, they are un- 
acquainted with what is the great object of law and 
p )licy, and with the arrangements of regular go- 
vernment. 

3. People in tliis state retain a high sense of 
equality and independence. All are freemen, all 

feci th:?maeJves to be s\id\, and assert with firm- 




Tt^sn the n gills which belong toMlMlt condition. 
At cuiiirmed to be the absolute tnasterii of their 
cwi\ conduct J tbey disdain to eiecute the orders 
cjt' nnother j and Laving never known control, 
Uiey V ill not sill mi t to corrcttion. Many of the 
Atne rti^ao s u 1 j f n thq- Tom nd i h Jt they were treated 
as s!a^T^ f V the Sp^uhrd^ died of gnief^ numy de- 
ttr.iycc^ fh^in>elvei) in despair. 

4. j\xTioi>g ptople in tbiii statCp govcfiunent can 
fssume liule ai^thoriiy, and tlTt seilseof civil sub- 
ordtnittion must remain very imperfect. While 
fh(* idtfa rf property is uj]known^ or incompletely 
*\i;ctiv<^d, ^ihilc the ?pontanecnii prodoctions of 
the ranh, ns well 35 tl^e imiis of iiiCTStryy are con- 
»f£(4*t^d ^is p^rblic stock, theve cin hardly be any 
i«ch ftubjix't of diiterence among the members of 
Itt «Jtme c^ommimity as will require the hi^nd of 
autiiority to inter^joic in on^er to adjust it Where 
the rfgbt of exdusive possesaion is not introduced, 
ibe gr.^^fi (object af law and j\irisdiction do^s not 
tiist "When tb^ members ot a tribe are caJJed 
into tjie iielil against a common enemy, they per- 
crive tlT:it Ibey ^c pnrl of a political body. But 
during: tlic jp:enais beiween such common efforts, 
iftcy ti^iirti scarcely to feel the tics of poliiical 
union. The ni;mL's of tnt^gislrnte znA suljett are 

«t ia r^e. 'Iht^ rit^ht of revenge is left in private 
ftf^B. if v-cknce be cnn miued, the power of 
pisxnshment belongs not to tlie commmiky, but to 
the family or friends of the person injund or 
siain. Ihe object of government among sa\:iges 
is railKT ioreign than domestic. They labour 10 
preserve union among themselves that thty niay 
valch the motions of their enemies, and act against 
them with vigour and concert. Such was the 
foaxk of polidcai orda: established among the 
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i r. :\U V ]):irt of ihe Aiucricaii nations, and this ckv 
^t ri[)tinn will a^jjil}', wiili liulc variation, to eveiy 
')M.:jilv\ both in its noilhern and southern division, 
wIk) liiivo advanced no laitlxT in civilization than 
tu ;:d.l sniiie slender dcijrcc of agriculture to fishing 
;:ii:-. huuiing. 

[ii the New "World, as well as in otiier parts of 
tlu" );]<)!>.', rold or temperate countries api)ear to ho 
I hi' ]':j\oiinte seat of freedom and indejxrndence. 
TlivTe the mind, like tlie,l)ody, is firm and vigo* 
n 'US. I'hcse men, ronseious* of dieir own dignity, 
i?to(;p Willi rckiotance to the yoka of sen'itude, 
111 w arm^^-r climates men aajuiosce, almost without 
a sirugj^le, in the dominion of a superior. Ac- 
t(>riiini;ly, proceeding from north to south along 
tlie continent of America, we shall find the power 
of those vested with authority gradually increasuig, 
antl the spirit of the people more tame and passi\e. 
Jn I^'lorida the authority of the sachems, caziques, 
or chiefs, \sas not (inly permanent but here- 
ditary. I'hoy were di.-lingaii-hed by peculiar or- 
naments, and enjoyed the prerogatives of sovereign 
power. Aiuor.^- the Xalchez, a tril)e now extinct, 
formerly siiiial-.d on the banks of the Mis.-i.-sippi, 
the body of the people was considered as I'ornied 
only for subjection. The great chief was reputed 
to be a being of a superior nature, the brother of 
the sun, and the sole object of their worship. His 
will was^he law, to which all yielded implicit obe- 
dience. Nor did their dominion end with life, but 
their principal officers, their favourite wives, toge- 
tlier V, ith many domestics, were sacrificed at their 
tombs, that they might bo attended in the next 
world by ilie same persons who served tl^nn in 
this : and such was the reverence in which they 
WL*i'Q held tliat thoiie victici^ \velcon;icd death with 

exultation : 



f snivel ion ; dee mill g n a recnnipense of their 
fiiielltyj and a maik of difitliLcfiE^u, tu be selected 
to aocompaHy their deceased niastt^s* Jfi Hi pa- 
niola» Cuba J at id tha larger islaaJi?, the e^iziqi^jes 
or chieis, possessed exteti.slve power. Th^nr sub- 
lecta executed thsir orders ^vilhQ^t hesitation. 
They clelivcTed their fna:idateH'i n» the oracles ot' 
heaven., and pretendtd to posnesJi (he powej' of re- 
gulating the seasons, atid of dispenisiDg rain or 
sun*hiuej according ^iJ th^^ir subjects stood ia need 
oftbejn. 

V, After evainiiiing the poUiical institutions of 
the nide nations in America^ \\c are next to con- 
sider tZicir pro^'i!iio^ ^r public security and de- 
fctu.-e. Tbe sniaJl tribes dis^kTRsed uver Aoierica 
are not mdy independent and nm-onntxted, but 
ct^ged ill per^^etual hostilititiji u iib one another. 
TlJungJi most are str auger s to the idea of s^^pnrate 
|uroperty vested In any bidividual, tli-/ nulesi; of the 
Ami^riean natiotns are well act]uaint<^d \vifh the 
mht^ of eacii couunnnity to iB own d^Jmuiions. 
TOiis right diey hold to ]jC pejfet^t and exclusive, 
entitling die possessor to oppnse tlxe enero^t hnient 
t>f iieigbbo tiring tribea. As tlitir tirrrituries arc 
(;^eiisi\'ej and the boundaries of tliem not exactly 
awert^inedj innuaieraJLile subjects ,ot^ di>.piUc 
iiri^^ej wbich seldom terminate wit^iout blood- 
shed. Kv&n in tbia sniiple and prinaitlve state 
of society interest is a source of diacorJ, and 
often prompts savage tribes to Like arms, in order 
repel or punish *iuch as encroach on tho fore -its 
plains to whicb they tm&t tor inbiiistence. But 
ialWl>e8t is- not tt> much the motive with savage na- 
{ioas tQ coHuneoce hostilitiles as the principle of 
fw^ige^ wl|i^ acquires a degree of force unknown 
SfSMD^ tt^QMt^v^tfi^.p^^ioas are dissipated by ihi^ 
i y^L, xxir, K NmviVf 
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variety of their occupations and parsuits. The de- 
sire of vengeance^ which takes possession of the 
heart of savages, resembles the exdncdve n^ of an 
aniinal rather than the passion of a man. It turns 
with indiscriminating fury even against inanimate 
objects. If struck with an arrow in battle^ th^ 
will tear it from the wound, break and bite it with 
their teeth, and dash it on the ground. Whenun-. 
der the dominion of this passion, man becomes the 
most cruel of animals. He neither pities, nor for- 
gives, nor spares. 

The force of this passion is so -well understood 
by the Americans themselves, thatihey always ap« 
ply to it in order to excite the people to take arms. 
" The bones of our countrymen," say they, " lie 
uncovered. Their spirits cry against us : they must 
be appeased. Let us go and devour the people by 
whom they were slain. Sit no longer inactive on 
your mats ; lift the hatchet -, console the spirits of 
the dead, and tell them that they shall be avenged." 
Animated with such exliortations, the youths raise 
the song of war, and bum with impatience to em- * 
brue their hands in the blood of their enemies. A 
leader is chosen, but no man is constrained to fol- 
low him. Each individual is still master of his 
own conduct, and his engagement in the service is 
perfectly voluntary. 

The maxims by which they regulate their mili- 
tary operations, diough extremely different from 
those which take place among more civilized peo- 
ple, are well suited to their political state and the 
nature of the country in which they act. Their 
armies are not incumbered with baggage or mili- 
tary stores. Each warrior, besides his arms, carries 
his mat. and a small bag of pounded maize, and 
irJth these he is completely equipped for any s^- 

vice. 
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T^Hiile at a dlatante from tlietfnenqr's fron- 
r, the)' support tbei^tselves by htmtiqg or fishing. 
As they approach nearer to tlie territories of the 
nation which ihey intend to attack^ they collect 
their troops > and advance with greater caution. 
pwn in their most active wars thejrprooecd wholly 
by stratagem. Tliey place no gljocy in attacking 
their enemies with upen force. fTo tmpnse and 
destroy is die greatest merit of a coBomaDder, and 
the highest pride of his followers. They regard it 
as the extreme of foJl^ to meet at^ enemy who is 
OQ his guard, upon eqna] terms, or to gm him bat- 
tle in AT} open iieJd, Ihe most dhringniihrH sue- 
ccM is a di,sgrace to a leader if it has been pur- 
chased with any considerabie loss dF hk' followers | 
and they never boast of a victory, if stained with the 
hlocxi of their oisii coujurymen. To fill in battle, 
instead of being reckoned an honourable deaths ia 
a misfortune which subjects tjie memory of a 
warrior to the imputation of rashness md impru- 
■ nee. 
Thvs s>'^tem of warfare was universal in Ame- 
and the small uncivilized tribes dispersed 
through its dilfeneut regions and climates display 
0K^re craft than boldness in carrying on hostilities. 
But where tlieir conjna amities are moire populous, 
so that they tan act with considerable force, and 
tki sustain the loss of several of their members, 
without being sensibly weakened, the military ope- 
ladons of the Americans more nearly resemble 
tbose of other nations. Though vigilance and at- 
tention are qualities chiefly requisite where the 
object of war is to deceive or sxuprise, yet, when 
tise Anoericans are led into the field in parties, tliey 
cm seldom be brought to obser^*e the precautions 
aaost essential to their own security. Such Is tiie 
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•i;!ty of ncaistoniiii!^ sn\-[iges to sulwrclinarion, 

) a-s in c<Mi<'{.Tt ; siu'h is their impatience un- 

n^nair.t, that it is rnioly they can be brought 

cont'.rm themselves lo the counsels and direc- 

Ms (if thi'ir leaders. They never station centi- 

N around the place where they rest at night ; and, 

:er marching some hundreds of miles U) surprise 

1 i-neniy, are often surprised themselves, and cut 

ti', while sunk in a profound j^leep, as if ihey were 

lot within the reach of danger. 

If they catch an enemy unprepared, they rush 
uj>nn them with the utmost ferocity ; and tearing 
(•tf the scalps of all those who fell victims to their 
rage, they carry home those strange trophies in 
trinmpli. But tliey are still more solicitous to seize 
prisoners whom, in their return, they guard from 
insult, and treat with humanity. As soon, how- 
e\er, as they approach their own frontier, some of 
tlieir nunil>er are di^^patched to inforhi tlieir coun- 
trymen of the success of the cxpeilition. • Then 
tii'j prisoners begin to feel the wretchedness c 
ihc'w condition. The women of the village, togo 
t"ier V ith the youth wlio have not attained the ay 
rf l)eanng arms, assemble, and, forming themselv- 
m^.) two lines, through MJiich the prisoners mv 
p:'. .s, beat and i)rui.se them with sticks or stones 
aMTuel mnnner. After this fir-t gratilication 
t'leirrage, follov.^ lamentations for t!ie loss of s' 
f'f their countrymen as have fallen in tlie sen 
aroomprinled with words and actions Vv'hirh ;: 
to express tl'iO utmost angn'wh and ;^rief. liu^ 
rif".ni.p.i, on a siernnl being given, their tears t 
and Ui'.'V bcu;in to celebrate their vin^rv w' 
the v/ild exnlluions of a barbarcnis triumnli. 
fr.l»- C)l' ihe pi ison-.Ts remaln.s still undei.idcJ. 
old men deliU'iate coucemvw^ It. Some . 
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to be tenured to (katii« ill order to satiate 
revenge of the conquetpri j aonoe'to replace the 
membersS uliic^ii the comnnmitjr luu loft in that 
and former wais. They who ^re reierved for this 
milder f^ce^ fire led to tlie, butB of thoie whose 
fneods have been kilied. The woineQJDeet them 
at the door, and, jf they r0OG»TO tbejDQ, d^ 
ings are at an end, 1 hey a^ adpptQd into the fa- 
mily, and theiireforw^d aie trefl^ with all the 
tendenie^K due to a father, a brother^ ainisband, or 
9 fr le nd . But if the women refiue to accept of the 
prisoner who is oiiered to them, his.doom is fixed. 
No power c^t^ then fiave Iiun 6om deatli. Those 
thus devoted to de^tii ^tq tied to a stake, and all 
\vho are present, men, woineD4'and.ciiiidren> rush 
"^ m them like furiea. f^v^specieftiif torture is 
_]ied th;it ra:ieour or reveoge can invent No- 
thing sets bounds to their rage, but the fear of 
abridging ihe duration of iheir vengeance by has«r 
tening the deatli of the sni&rers ; and such is their 
crael ingenuity in tormenting, that. they often pro- 
long this scene of anguish for several days. In 
spite of all they sufferi the victims .continue to 
chant their death -song w ith a firm voice ; boast 
of their o^^-n exploits } insult their tormentors, and 
warn them of tlie vengeance which awaits them 
on account of what tliey are now doing. To dis- 
,play undaunted toriit tide in such dreadful situa- 
tions is. the noblest triumph of a warrior. Ani- 
inated whh thie thought^ they endure, without a 
groan wliat seems almost unpossible for human 
nature to sustain. They appear not only insen^ 
sible of pain but to court it : '^ Forbear," said an 
aged chief of the Iroquois, when his insults had 
provoked one of his tormentors to wound him with 
aknife^ "forbear these stabs of ^o^^, \u)ife>?isA 
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T.ithcr let mc die by fire, that those dogs, yoiir aT- 
lu's, from l)eyoiid the sea, may learn by my exam- 
ple lO suffer like men.** 

This barbarous scene is often succeeded by one 
no less shocking, namely, that of eating dieir ene- 
mies. Human flesh was never used as common 
food in any country j the rancour of revenge first 
prompted men to this barbarous action. The 
fiercest tribes devoured none but prisoners taken in 
war, or such as tliey regarded as enemies. The 
perpetual hostilities carried on among the Ameri- ^ 
can tril>es arc productive of fatal effects : the loss 
of men is considerable among them in proportion 
to the dega*e of popubtion. Sensible of this' de- 
cay, there are trilws which endeavour to recruit 
their national force, when exhausted, by adopting 
prisoners taken in war, and uy this expedient pre- 
vent tlieir totjil extinctit>n. Tlie practice, how- 
e^er, is not universally received. Resentment 
operates more po\^'erfully among savages than 
coi-isuierations of policy. 

But though war Ix? the chief occupation of men 
in their nule sfate, and to excel in it their highest 
cii.uinrtion and i>ntlc, their inferiority is always 
iviinifcst v.hen they engage in competition with 
jn/iisliod nations. Dc»stitute of that foresight which 
discerns and provides for remote events, tliey are 
str:n>^jji*rs in union and mutual confidence, and in- 
rapLihie of subordination. Savage nations may asto- 
nish a disciplined enemy by their valour, but sel- 
d(/ni prove formidable to him by their conduct ; and 
wlien the contest is of long continuance must yield 
to Fuperior knowledge. 

VI. The arts of nide nations unacquainted with 
the use of metals hardly merit any attention on 
^Jicir own account, but ^te ^Qt\5cv^ ^€^Qk\ae notice 
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they sen'e to display the geniiiS"and manners of 
n in this stai^e ot his progress. The first dis- 
» a savage must feel will arise from the man- 
• hi which his hoJy is affocted by the heat, 
cold, or moisture, of the climate under which 
lives 5 and his first care will be to provide some 
ering for his defence. In tlie warmer and more 
d climates of America none of the rude tribes 
re clothed. To most of them nature had not 
n suggested any idea of impropriety in being al- 
etlier uncovered. Others were satisfied with 
le slight covering, such as decency recjuhed. 
: though naked, they were not unadorned. 
ey di*essed their hair in different tonus, lliey 
ened bits of gold, or shells, or shining stones in 
ir ears, their noses, and cheeks. They stained 
ir skins witli great variety of figures, and spent 
ch time, and submitted to great pain in oma- 
niing their persons in this fantastic manner, 
lity, however, which finds endless occupation 
ingenuity and invention in nations where dress 

become a complex, and intricate art, is circum- 
l)ed wiihin so narrow bounds, and is confined to 
ew articles amcni; naked savages, that they are 

satisfied with those simple decorations, and 
e a wonderful projxmsity to alter the natural 
:n of their bodies in order to render it, as they 
igine, more perfect and beautiful. This practice 
? universril among the rudest of the American 
K*s, and tlie ()|>enuions for Uiat purpose l)egan as 
n as the infant was born. In all their attempts 
ler to adorn or ncw-nvxlel their persons, it 
nisto have been less the object of the Americans 
^lease, or to appear beautiful, than tu give an 
of dignity and terror to their aspect. 'J 'heir 
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its cause. But every ilcviation from this regut 
course rouses and astonishes tliem: they search fc 
the reasons of it with eager curiosity. Dejecte 
with calamities which oppress him^ and exposed 1 
dangers which he cannot repcl^ the savage n 
longer i-elies upon himself ; he feels his own impc 
tenoe, and sees no prospect of being extricated bi 
by the inteqwsition of some unseen arm. Hence 
in all unenlightened nations, the first riles whic 
bear any resemblance to acts of religion hare fc 
tl.elr object to avert evils which men suiler g 
dread. 

Among other tribes who have made great pro 
gress in improvement may be discerned some fee 
ble pomting towards more just and adecjuate con 
ceptions t)f the pciwer which presides in nature 
TJiey seem to j^erceive that there must be sooi 
tinivcrsal cause to whom all tilings are indebte 
for their being, whom they denominate the Grifi 
Spirit. But tlieir idc^as are faint ;md confusal 
and the ^^■ord spirit has a meaning \\ ith tliem ver 
difterent from that which we as^»ign to it. The; 
believe their gods to be of human fonn, thougj 
of a nature more excellent than man, whose pro 
tection they implore when threatened with dangeJ 
or ojfpresscd m ith calamity. The sun was tht 
chief object of worship among the Natchez, li 
their temples, which were constmcied w ith mag- 
nificence, and decorated w ith various ornaments 
they presened a perpetual tire, as the purest em- 
blem of their divinity. !Minij»ters \\ ere appointee 
to watch and feed tlie sacred flame, lo tlxis grca 
luminary they paid their daily devotions, ai^ in- 
gtitiited in his honour stated returning feMi^als 
27i/s is, perhaps, the most tef^ved ?.^vive^ vs{ svvjet 
Mtition ki^\si\ in America, as\^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
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aral, as w^U 35 mo9t {^oduciliff. Till nm ii tbe 



:it source of the jo/, fintiutf, ind UA, dif- 
ed diriiogh nature; and while the huiDMi mind 
empJate^ and admirea his uidf«rMl tnd ani- 
tnadug eiwT^, us admiration is tpt to ftop lliort at 
v!i3t \s vUibk^ without reiching to tho uiMeen 
cause j and p^yi that adontiqn to the bioeficiil 
wuriv of God which ii dueaoi^ to hbtt who Sufo^ 
edit 

Aiiiong tbe people of BqgDte the fiiii md nwoii 
were tiie chief objects of iiciientloil* IMr »y«tefn 
of religion wa* rai>re cocnpleli^ tboodi Iam yurt, 
^ a^at of rhe Xatcbes. Tbjr hecTteinpiM, al^ 
(an, pnests, fiacrifioeSr ^l>dthetloivfmioefc«ni« 
jconies whLcb MTpfntitiofi imn odD Cf w lwiefei the 

mffida 



ba fulij e^tablisfatd bar 

erme^]. But the ates gf their wenbijp 

*Jd bloody- 

With n^spect to the doculoeof the iiMiwmlff/ 



nfthaeoul tiie 



ef the ilnMfkaM W4(r« 



iW HB/^. •v.^'..^ 




niing or war : they deposit in their 'to/abs ^7 

iiatevcr is reckoned necessary for their siiv> 
.ode of lilc. ' 

\'1II. To form a complete idea of the laricui 
atcd nations of America, we must not pass u^cv J 
it-rv ed some singular customs which, thougli u > * 
versal and characteristic, could not be redticect ^ 
any of the foregoing articles : such as dancing, .^^J 
which savages in every part of the globe havfe ^* 
unbounded passion. Inis is not merely a past//?/^ 
but a serious and important occupation, which miu* 
gles in every occurrence of public and private life. 
If any intercourse be necessary bet^'een two Ame- 
rican tribes, tlie ambassadors of the one approach in 
a solemn dance and present tlie calumet, or em- 
blem of peace 5 the sachems of the other receive it 
with the same ceremony. If war is denounced 
against an enemy it is by a dance, expressive of the 
resentment a\ hich they feel and of the vengeance 
whicli tliey meditate. If the vTatJi of the gods is 
to be apjHjased, or their beneficence to be cele- 
brated ; if they rejoice at the birth of a child or 
mouni the death of a friend, they lia\ e dances ap- 
propriated to each of tliese situations, and suited to 
the different sentiments with which they are then 
animated. If a person is sick, a dance Js prescribed 
as tlie most etfectual means of res tori r.g healtli 3 
and if he cannot endure die fatigue of such exercise, 
tlie physician or conjurer j^rforms it in his name, 
as if the virtue of his activity could be tiansferred to 
his patient. 

All tlieir dances Jire imitations of some action r 
but the war dance is the most striking. It is a per 
feet representation of a complete American can 
paign : tlie departure of the warriors from their vi 
ti^tfj tht^ir march into tlie enemy's countr>', t 

\:^wl.i 
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caution with which they encanip, the address with 
which they station some of the party in ambush, the 
manner of surprising tlie enemy, the noise and f(»- 
• rocity of the combat, die scnlphiir of those who are 
slain, the seizing of prisoners, tiie triumphant re- 
turn of the conquerors, and the torture of the vic- 
tims , are successfully exhibited. 

An immoderate love of play, esix?cially at games 
of hazard, which seems natiu^al Ui all people unac- 
customed to the occupations of regular industry, is 
likewise universal among the Americans. The same 
cause which so often prompts persons in civilized 
life, who are at their ease, to have recourse to this 
pastime, renders it the delight of tlie savage. The 
ibrmer are independent of labour, the latter do not 
feel the necessity of it ; and as both are unemployed, 
they run with transport to whatever is interesiing 
enough to stir and to agitate their minds. Htnce 
the Americans, who at other times are so indi lib- 
rent, and animated witli so few desires, as soon as 
they engage in play, become rapacious, impatient, 
noisy, and almost frantic with eagerness. Tlicir 
furs, their domestic utensils, their clothes, their 
arms, are staked at the gaming-t-ible ; and \\hen all 
is lost, high as their sense of independence is, in a 
wild emotion of despair and ho|x^ they will ol'len 
rij>k their jHTsonnl liberty upon a single cast. 

From causes siniihu' to ihcso which render them 
fond of plav, tlie Ameri»\ins i\ro extronuily addi.-ii'd 
t) dnuikoiUK>:s. It .^tn^ms to have been one (jfthe 
fir.it e\erfuii!> df hunvjii i:v-vT.iiiLy I .> iliscovcr sonit* 
coipp ■).■>' l';.":": (;':':i:i irit-)\icatin' (I'.i'.'.iity, and thrr ■ is 
hi;- llv riw v.MUiW ;i.5 '/i:.!.' ".s . '. to !;ave ^"iicive'-led 
in ^his rauil r..'-;.':'r'-:i. T le i-ist. "ivh-iroas oi' tlie 
American tribes h\yr hf.-n so iiiit'crl-inMle :k to 
ai;aia thi ^ ii.i. Ack.onruv_.lv, wIia'.^sc: ■o-iVV\>i. «.^v^v'\» 
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Bion or pretext on which the Americans assen 
the meeting always terminates in a debauch. ^ 
of their festivals have no other object -, and 
welcome the return of them with transports d 
Their eagerness for present enjoyment renders l 
blind to its &tal consequences; and when their 
sions are inflamed by dnnk they are frequ< 
guilty of the most enormous outrages^ and the 
tivity rarely concludes without de^s of violen 
bloodshed. 

It were endless to enumerate all the deta 
customs which have excited the wonder of tr 
lers in America: one more, however, muj 
mentioned. When parents and other relatioc 
come old, or labour under any distemper v 
their slender knowledge of the healing art a 
remove, the Americans cut short their days ^ 
violent hand, in order to be relieved from the 
then of supporting and attending them. The 
hardships and difficulty of procuring subsist 
which deter savages in some cases from re 
their children, prompt them to destroy the 
and infirm. This is not regarded as a deed of 
elty but as an act of mercy. An American bi 
with years and infirmities, conscious that he 
no longer depend on the aid of those aroimd 
places himself contentedly in his grave; and it 
the hands of his children or nearest relationi 
the thong is pulled, or the blow inflicted, whic 
leases him for ever from the sorrows of life. 

IX. After contemplating the rude Ame 
tribes in such various lights, it only remains to 
a general estimate of their character, com] 
with that of more polished nations. A huma 
ing, as he comes originally fi*om the hands c 
ixmkeTf is every where th^ same. The capacii 
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iroprovement seems to be the same^ and his fature 
talents and virtues depend, in a great measure, 
upon the state of society in wliich he is placed. 1\> 
this state liis mind naturally aoconnnodates itself, 
and from it receives discipline and culture. h\ 
proportion to the wants which it accustoms a hu- 
man being to feel, and the functions in which tliese 
engage bun, his intellectual powers are called forth. 
According to the connections which it establishes 
between him and the rest of his species, tlie allec- 
tioiis of his heart are exerted. It is only by attend- 
ing t© this great principle, that we can discover 
ivhat is the character of man in every diiilrent 
period of his progress. In savage life, «)f course, 
the intellectual powers of man must be extremely 
limited in tlieir operations. I'hey are conlined 
"within the narrow sphere of what he deems neces- 
sary for supplying his wants. But the knowledge 
to which he does attain he possesses completely j it 
is the fruit of his own experience, and accommo- 
dated to his condition and exigencies. While em- 
ployed hi the active occupations of war and liunt- 
ing, he often iinds himself in difficult and poiilous 
situations, from which the efforts of his own saga- 
city must extricate him. He must rely solely upon 
his own penetration to discern the dangers to wnicli 
he is exposed, and upon his own wisdom in ])ro- 
vidhig against them. Hence in deliberation and ac- 
tion ho rests on himself alone. 

As the talents of individuals are exeri'is'.'l and 
improved by sucli exertions, much poliiical wis i.)iii 
is said to be displayed in .conchictini; the a'd'.hw ni 
their small connimnities. The oouiioil <;f oiil i.i-ju 
in an American tribe deliberating xmm its iLV.r:(>is 
has been compared to the senate in more poiur-c i 
republics. Tjie proceedings of the foriwev 'Jly^ v:\^vt.\\ 
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no less formal and sagacioas than those of the lat 
ter. Much address and eloquence are employe 
by the leaders, who aspire at acquiring such conf 
dence with their countrymen as to have an as 
cendant in their assemblies. But among savag 
tribes^ the field for displa}ang political talents car 
not be extensive. They have neither foresight nc 
temper to form complicated arrangements with re 
spect to their future conduct. The strongest fee. 
ing in the mind of a savage is a sense pf his own ii 
dependence. He has sacrificed so small a portion i 
his natural liberty by becoming a member of soc 
ety, that he remains in a great degree the sole ma! 
ter of his own actions, in many of his operatior 
he stands -as much detached from the rest of h 
species as if he had foimed no luiion with then 
He pursues his own career and indulges his ow 
fancy, without inquiring or regarding whether the 
may derive benefit or receive hurt f^om it. Henc 
the ungoveinable caprice of savages, their impc 
tience under any species of restraint, the scorn wit 
which they receive advice, their high estimatio 
of themselves, and their contempt of other mei 
Among them the pride of independence produce 
almost the same effects with interestedness in 
more advanced state of society ; it refers every thin 
to a man himself, and renders the gratificatif 
of his own wishes the measure and end of h 
conduct. 

To the same cause may be imputed the hare 
ness of heart and insensibility remarkable in a 
fiavage nations. Their minds, roused only by stron 
emotions, are little susceptible of gentle, delicate 
or tender affections. Taciturnity and cunning ai 
to be traced to the same cause. Impenetrably seen 
in forming their ^easu^es, the lude tribes of Ame 
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a pursue them with a patient undeviatirig atten- 
n, and tliere is no refinement of dissimulation 
lich they cannot employ hi order to insure siic- 
is. llie natives of Peru were engaged above 
rty years in concerting the plan of that insurrec- 
n which took place under the vice-royalty of the 
jquis de Villa Garcia 5 and though it was com- 
inicated to a great number of persons in every 
Ferent rank, no indication of it ever transpired 
ting that long period 5 no man betrayed his trust, 
.gave rise, by look or word, to any suspicion of 
lat iK'as intended. 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to the 
'age state, there are like>nise virtues which it lu- 
res, and good qualities to the exercise of whicli 
is friendly. The bonds of society sit so loose 
on the members of the more rude American 
bes that they scarcely feel any restraint. Hence 
5 spirit of independence and fortitude which are 
* pride of a savage, and which he considers as the 
alienable prerogative of man. In no situation 
2S the human mind rise more superior to the 
ise of danger or the dread of death than in its 
wt simple and uncultivated state. Anotlier vir- 
J remarkable amcng savages is attachment to 
? community of which they are memlxjrs, and 
rfect Fati>racii(»n with their own condition. On 
s account tlicy have no inclination to relinquish 
Hr own habits, or to adopt those (;f ('ivilizcd 
*. The transition is too violent to l>e suddenly 
ide. Even where endeavours have been used to 
:an a 5ia\age from his own customs, and (o rcndiT 
^ acronnmKlations of polished society familiar to 
n, he droops and lunguishes under the restraint 
laws and forms; he seizes the first opportunity 
breakir.g looae from them, aii^i i^\x«\\^ ^^;\^\\ 
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transix>rt to the forest or the wild, where he can 
enjoy a caieless and uncontroled freedom. 

Such are the manners and character of the mKn- 
vilized tribes scattered over the vast continent of 
America. In surveying tliese rude nations, a natu- 
ral distinction is observable between the inhabitanta 
of the temperate and torrid zones. They may be 
divided into two great classes.. The one compre- 
hends all the North Americans fix)m the river St. 
l>awrence to the Gulf of Mexico, together with 
the people of Chili, and a few small tribes towards 
the extremity of the southern continent. To the 
other belong all the mhabitants of the islands, and 
tliose settled in the various provinces which extend 
from the Istlimus of Darien almost to the southern 
• conlines of Brasil, along the east side of the Andes. 
In the former, which comprehetlds the regions of 
the temperate zone, the human species appear 
manifestly to be more perfect. The natives are 
more robust, more active, more intelligent, and 
more courageous. They have defended their ii- 
berty with persevering fortitude against tlie Euro- 
peaiis, who subdued the other rude nations of An:>e- 
rica with the gi'eatest ease. The natives of the 
temperate zone are the only people in the New 
World wh() are indebted for their freedom to tlieir 
valour. The North Americans, though long en- 
compassed by three formidable FAiropeiin powers, 
still retain part of their original possessions, and 
continue to exist as independent nations. The peo-» 
pie of Chili, though early invaded, still .maintain 4 
gallant contest \s'ith the Spaniards, and have set 
bounds to their encroachments 5 whereas, in tiie 
warmer regions, men are more feeble in their 
frame, less vigorous in the efforts of their mind, 
p;ior^ enslaved by pleasure^ aud more sunk in in^ 
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dolence. Accordingly In the torrid tone the Eu-* 
ropeans have raost complete Ij established their do- 
minion in America* 

Conspicuous as this dlstiDCticai may aj^ar be- 
vset\ the inhribit^nts of those difiexient regions, it 
is not uoivcrsah There ai-e sbinfe tribes in the trfrrid 
zone hardly inferior to the aadViss of more tem- 
' perate cJirnntes, Thus this laW of' climate, mrtre 
ATiivers^), perhnp!;^ irnts ope riatioa than isfiy that af« 
fects the hiim:in species, crti^^tbeaplrfiedj in judg- 

; of their conduct^ without manj exceptions* 
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CHAP. IV. 



History oftlie Conquest ofNejv Spain. Hen 
Cortes has the Cfommahd of t/ijs Erpedition. 
lasquez*s Jealousy. Battle with, and F. 
over, the Indiam. Cortes lands at St. Ju 
Ulua. Receives Officers from Montezuma, 
sents brought from, the Prince. March 
Mexico. Tradition of the Mexicans. Gra 
of the City. Cortes makes Montezuma Pri 
Cruel Death of his Son. Acknowledges hi 
Vassal of the King of Castile. Attempts U 
. vert him to Christianity. Orders Cortes t 
part. Narvaez sent to seize Cortes. I 
Is conquered and^ taken Prisoner. The Me. 
attack Cortes. Montezitma's Disgrace and I 
Spaniards retreat from Mexico with 
Loss. New Resources arrive. March ag 
Mexico. Quetlavaca dies of the Smal. 
Cortes lays siege to and takes Mexico, 
the King. Tortures him to fml his IP 
Cortes appointed Governor- General of 
Spain. Lays tlie Foundation . of a magm 
City. His savage Cruelty to the conquered . 
cans. Returns to Spain. Ennobled. Goe. 
to America. Discovers ' California. Retin 
Spain. Is neglected. Dies. 

XJO'UF.N Grijalva returned to Cuba, he 
the armament destined to attempt the 
qu'^st of that rich country which he had disco 
almost complete. Not only ambition but a' 
Jimi urged Velasquez to hasten his preparnt 
^2d Jiavingsuch a prospect of ^t2kX.\%vv\<^ bo 
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lanced considerable sums out of his private 
J towards defraying the expense of tlie ex- 
n. He exerted his influence as govenior 
aging tlie most distinguished persons in the 

to undertake the service. A number of 
} were found eager to embark in any daring 
nse, but it was not so easy to find a person 
ui to take the command in an expedition of 
reat importance. At length, after much de- 
,on, Hernando O'jtes was pitched on for 
rpose. He had not hitherto acted in high 
md, but had displayed such qualities in se- 
ines of difficulty and danger as raised uni- 
expectation,and turned tlie eyes of his coun- 
1 towards him, as one capable of performing 
things. Neither the rank nor fortune of 
Was such as to create sentiments of jea - 
n tlie breast of Velasquez. He received his 
ission with gi'atitude, and immediately erect- 
standard before his own house. He soon 
et sail from St. Jago de Cuba, and proceeded 
lidad, a small settlement on tlie same side of 
land, where he was joined by a multitude of 
urers, and received a supply of provisions 
lilitiiry stores. From Trinidad he sailed fur 
'avaniia, in order tliat he might raise more 
•s, and complete tlie vicmalling of his fleet. 

he was at tliis place Velasquez formed a 
)f taking the comniand out of tlie hands of 
;, of vshoni he became violently jealous. 
\, forewarned of his danger, took precautions 
3 own safet}'. He appealed to his troops, 
cr the honour of their general, and tlieir san- 
hopes of weal til and glor}% ought to be sa- 
d to the illiberal insinuations and groundless 
iics of Velasquez. With one voice they en- 
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treated that he would not abandon the important 
station to which he had so good a title, offerings at 
tl\e sanie time, to shed in his behalf the last drop 
of their blood. Cortes was easily induced to com- 
ply with what he himself so ardently wished. He 
swore tliat he would never desert soldiers who had 
given him such a signalproof of tlieir attachment, 
and promised instantly to conduct them to that 
rich country, which had been so long the object of 
their thotights and wishes. This declaration was 
received with transports of military applause, ac- 
companied with imprecations against all who should 
presume to call in question the jurisdiction of their 
general, or to obstruct the execution of his de- 
signs. 

With a slender and ill-provided train did Cortes 
set sail, to make war upon a monarch whose domi- 
nions were more extensive than all the kingdoms 
subject to the Spanish crown. As religious enthu- 
siasm always mingled with the spirit of adventure 
in the New World, and united with avarice in 
prompting the Spaniards to all tljcir enterprises, a 
large cross was displayed in their standards, with 
this inscription : " Let us follow the cross, for un- 
der tliis sign we shall conquer." As Cortes had 
determined to touch at every place which Grijalva 
had visited, he steered directly towards the Island 
of Cozumel j there he had the good fortune to re- 
deem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been 
eight years a prisoner among the Indians, and who 
proved hereafter extremely useful as an interpreter. 
From Cozumel, Cortes proceeded to the river Ta- 
basco; but ^ter repeated endeavours to conci- 
liate the good-will of the inhabitants, he was con- 
•trained to have recourse to violence. The forces 
of the enemy were numerous \ and though they ad- 



vanced with extraordinaiy ooiinige> -th^ were 
iDticed With great &laughtt;r in several successive 
actions . I'hti loss which they sustained, and the 
tefTOT excjteti by ihe destructive effect of the iire- 
armSj and the cU^at^ful appcaj^ce. of the horses, 
humbled tht^iriierce spirits, and induced them to 
aue foriKatf*. They acknowledged the king of 
Castile Q& their .sovereign^ and granted Cktrtesa 
fi^pply of pro^ isions, with a presenj: of cotton gar- 
men t^^ some gold, antl twenty female slaves. 
Cortes continued Ins courje to the westward, 

Fl^it could di±ico\er no proper place for landing 
until he arrived at St. Juan ^ Ulua, by the inha- 
bitants of which he was addressed in a most re- 
^ppclfiil Lnanut^r, but iti a language altogether un- 
Imowti to Aguihir. Cones wsfs in tj^ utmost 
petpledty aud diutrcsa at aii event of which he 
mstaatly foresaw die consequences : a tbrtunate 
atcideut, however, extricate J him. One of the 
female slzvea whom he had received fix>m the 
caziqive of Tabasco perfectly understood the JVIex- 
Tcan language, and expl;iined what had been said in 
the Yucatan lotigue^ with which Aguilar was ac- 
(juainted. This wonian, known afterwards by the 
name of Donna Marina, wiis bom in a Mexican 
province, aud having been sold as a. slave in the 
early pan of her life^ fell into the hands of the 
Tabasicans, and had resided long enough among 
them to acquire their language, without losing tlie 
use of her own. From her Cortes learned that 
the two perse ua whom he had received on board 
' his ship were deputies from Teutile and Pilpatoe, 
officers entrusted wiili the government of tliat 
province by a great monarch whom they called 
Montezuma, and that they were sent to inquire 
ij^bat his intentions were in visiting tbfik coast>2i3;vd 
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I rtl r'liim what Hssistanrc lie might nec4, in f>f, 
i- lo ron thine liis voyatj;e. Cortes, st nick wit:! 
t» iiHivMiaiue i>r lUosv; pijople as well as the t^ 
>r ot' the message, assim^d ihcm that he 'ajj- 
rcxulud ih'-j: country with tJie most firidnd!/ 
c'litimeiits, and came to propose matters of great 
/inportanro !»> the wcltare of their prince and his 
Kingdom, which he would unfold more fully ia 
person to the governor and general. Next mom- 
'\]vr he landed his troops, his horses and artillery. 
1 !ie natives, instead o( opposing the entrance o£ 
these fatal guests into their country, assisted thent 
in all their operations with an alacrity .of which 
ihey had soon reason to repent. 
A p. When the Mexican ministers entered the 
1 - lo ^P^"^^^ camp, Cortes received them with 
^" much formal ceremony, assuring them that 
his business with the monarch was of so high im- 
portiince, tliat he x^ould impart it to none but the so- 
V ereign fiinisolf. This they knew would be extreme 
ly disagreeable to Monttv.unia : in hopes therefor 
of being able to dissuade the Spaniards from the 
purpose, they brouglit a great quantity of cott* 
cloth, plumes ul'xarious colours, and ornaments 
gold and silver to a considerable value. The disp 
of tliese produced a very different effect from w 
tlie Mexicans intended. Cortes insisted upon a » 
sonai interview with their sovereign, which ' 
endea\oured by ever)' means in their power to 
vent. During this interview, some painters i 
train of the Mexican chiefs had been dilig 
employed in delineating, upon white cotton c 
figures of the ships, horses, artillery, soldier 
whatever else attracted their eyes as singida* 
ioon as Cortes knew that these pictures we! 
nut to iVIontezuma, he resolved to render 
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itatipn mnre animated and intereitii^, by ex- 
bitiiig such a sjieciacle ^ts might give both them 
■od tlielr monarch an aWful impressipn of the 
l^roweHs flf his folluwersj and the irresistihle force 
flf their arms. -Tlie trumpets soundedy • the troops 
formed in order of h^tt]e, th^ artlHery^ pointed to- 
i^ardjs the thick woods which mmninded the 
camp J were fired, and mad^drefldftdhavock among 

I the trees. The Mexit:aiiJf looked cm? with silent 
amazement J but at tlie explosion of the cannon 
vaary of them tied^ Sf^me fell to the grcmnd^ and all 
-were so confounded .it the si^t of nsen whose 

I power so nearly resembled that of the gods, that 
Cartes found it dliEcult to compoge md re-animate 

^■t Messengers i^'ere immecKatelj doipri^rhed 

K 



^ontezunia >viih the pictures, -and a roll account 
every thing that had passed since the arrival of 



e Spaniards, and with presents from Cortes. 
Though the cppltaljn ^^btch Montezrana resided 
was 160 miles froiu St. Juan de Ulna, the news 
iR'^s carried and an a^ls^\'er received in a few days. 
Another negotiation Avas set on foot, which was 
CMQinenced by introducing a hundred Indians 
loaded Tvilh present?^ sent to hhn by Mpntezuma* 
The magnificence of those far exceeded any idea 
the Spaniards had hitherto fbrraed of his 
They were spread on mats, and exhibited 
Id the greatest advantage. Cortes and his officers 
viewed with admiration the various manufr.ctiires 
wf the country, cotton stufi's so fine and of a tex- 
tme so delicate as to resemble silk, pict\ires of 
animals, trees, and other natural objects, formed 
with feathers of different colours, disposed and 
mingled with sucjh skill and elegance as to ri\iil 
Ihe works of the pencil in tiuxiv ;v.wd bc-^wtM o£ 
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iinitaiion : but what chiefly attracted tlieir admira- 
tion were two large plates of a circular form, one 
of massive gold, representing the sun, tlie other of 
silver, an emblem of the moon, lliese were ac- 
companied with bracelets, collars, rings, and other 
trinkets of gold 3 and, that nothing might be want- 
ing that could give tlie Spaniards a complete idea 
of what the country atlbrded^ with some boxes 
filled witli pearls, precious stones, and grains oC 
gold wrought, or as they had been found in the 
mines or rivers. Cortes received all these \^th an 
appearance of profound veneration for the mo- 
narch by whom they were bestowed 5 but when 
he was infonned that it was Montezuma's inten- 
tion that foreign troops should not approach nearer 
to his capital, he declared^ in a resolute and per- 
emptory tone, that 'he could not, without disho- 
nour, return to his own country until he was ad- 
mitted into the presence of the prince whom he 
was appointed to visit in the name of his sovereign. 

We cannot enter into a detail of ail the minute 
circumstances which attended the negotiation. By 
consummate address Cortes made himself absolute 
and independent of the governor of Cuba : he then 
alienated from Montezuma several of the petty 
states, witli their caziques 5 others he fought, con- 
quered, and attached to himself by force of arras. 
By degrees he marched up the countr}'', and viith 
the addition of the natives he found himself at the 
head of a large army consisting of several thousand 
persons. 

When they drew near the city, about a thousand 

persons, who appeared to be of distinction, came 

. forth to meet them, adorned with plumes, and clad 

in mantles of line cotton. Each of these, in his 

order, passed by Cortes, and saluted him in the 



Biflst reFpcctful manner. . They aoiuxmced the 
appTf^ach of Monte/uma himself^ and soon after 
the harbingei-5 came in sight. There appeared 
£rsX two hiindreU persons in an uniform dress^ 
toarchiji^ two and two, in deep silence^ barefooted, 
with their eyc« tixed tothefftound. .lluese were- 
followed by a rompDT3y cf higfaer rank in their 
inost showy iippareJ, In Ihe midst of whom was 
Monteziuua, in a I iittsr richly ornamented. with 
goUIj and feathers of vjrious colonrs. Four of his 
prirctpfil favtmiitjfcs carried him on their shoulders, 
others supported a canopy of eurions wx^kmanship 
over hi A he-^d. Before nun ouMQcbed three officers 
vjth rods of gold in their hands, which they lifted 
up on high at certain lutervals} and at that signal 
all th€ peopli^ ho\^ed. their heads and hid their 
fzcQA^ 5^ niiworlhy to look on so great a monarch. 
When he drew near, Cortes dismounted, advan- 
cing to;Mirdi> him witli officious haste, and in a re- 
spectful posture. At the same time Montezuma 
alighted frora his chair, and, leanhig on the arm:? 
of two of hh near relations, approached with a >\ov{ 
and stately pace, l;i±i attendants covering tlie street 
ivith cotttm cloths, tliat he might not touch ihe 
gr^fund, C*'irteii accosted him with profound re- 
ference, alter the Kuropean fashion.. He returned 
Ihe fcalulation, according to the mode of his ecu n- 
iTy, by toitching the earth with his hand and th<^n 
kissing it. N^ithinE^ material passed in this fir>t 
iwtnicw. Mon[e/uma conducted Cortes to the 
ipiarters that he had prepared for his reception, mid 
took leave of him, saying, ''You are now w'uh 
jour brothers in your own house ; refresh )'oiir- 
•elves after yom* fatigue, and be happy until I re- 
tom." The first care of Cortes was to take pre- 
eaotioni for his security, by plautjlug the avvUWv^ 
u3 V^ 
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SO as to command die difterent avenues which led 
to the place allotted ft)r their reception, by appoint- 
ing a large division of his troops to be always oa 
guard, and by posting sentinels at proper stations, 
with injunctions to observe the same vigilant dis- 
cipline as if tliey were within sight of an enemy's 
camp. 

In the evening Montezuma returned to visit hit 
guests, and brought presents of such value as proved 
the liberality of the monarch to be suitable to the 
opulence of his kingdom. A long conference en- 
sued, in which Montezuma told him that it was 
an established tradition among the Meipcans^ that 
their ancestors came originally from a remote re- 
gion, and conquered the provinces now subject to 
his dominion 3 tliat after they were settled there. 
the great captain who conducted this colony nc^ 
turned to his own country, promising that at some 
future period his descendants should visit them, 
assume the government, and reform their coTiSti- 
tutiou and laws j that from what he had heard 
and .-oen of Cortes and his followers, he was con- 
\'inced that they were the veiy persons whose ap- 
pennince the Mexican traditions and prophecies 
t'uight them to expect ; and accordingly he had 
rocnvcd thoiii not as strangers, but as relations of 
the same blood find parentage, and desired that 
they niivrlit consider themselves as masters in his 
dominions, as both he and his subjects should be 
ready to comply with their will. Cortes made a reply 
in his usual style, and the next day he and some 
of his principal attendants were admitted again to 
an auciionce of the emperor. The three subsequent 
days \\erc employed in viewing the city, tlie ap* 
pi-^arance of which, so for sujierior in the order of 
i/i»" buildings and the number of its inhabitants to 



toy plicc the Sp:tniartls had beheld in America, 
md yet Ro little rt^tmbling the structure of an 
£uro])c^n city^ lilled thtm with surprise and ad- 

Kinit5r»n. 
Buc liow much soever the novelty of various 
ifeoti might amuse or a<^oniSidi the Spaniards^ they 
felt the utmost solid tilde wtdi ieq)ect to their own 
sitn^tion. From a concunencecv chmmstances, 
m less unexpected th^n filvourable to their pro- 
^^reas, they had been allowed to penetrate into the 
; fceiirt ui'n pow^erftil kma^dom, and were' now lodged 
.in hs tMpitah Uliey brul been warned by. their new 
i ailies of tiiistiug ro Muirteziuna'j and now they 
feh the danger to whieh iliey were exposed. After 
rtfVoJviD^^ the matrer with deep attention, Cortes 
fixed 11 :>on a pl:m no less t^xtiuordinary than daring. 
He dcv^Eimined to seize Montezuma in his palace. 
Mid to t-arry him prisoner to the Spanish quarters. 
HecorjHiuniaited his phm to his principal officers, 
and fouud means almost i distantly to put it into ex- 
rcutiou. Thus ^'as a powerful prince seized by a 
<ew stmnger& in the midst of his capital at noon- 
day ■ and thongli hiu own soldiers and people bn^ke 
out lilo tr;inspfkrts of lagej yet upon seeing Mcu- 
teiump cheerful and contented, they quietly di- 
spersed. Hision^ contains nothing parallel to this 
<¥ient, either with respect to the temerity of tlie 
^tem] t» or the success* of the execution, 
^^jgmteznma was received in the Spanish quar- 
ien WHth great ceremonious respect : he was nt- 
-aended ty his own domestics, and served with his 
vamtl sHite His principal officers had free acre 3 
to hhnjt and he carried on every function of go- 
vcnunent as if he had been at perfect liberty. I'he 
IrauarBs, however, watched him with scrupulous 
— •*— ^^, endeavouring at tlie §3me tvave to soothe 
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and reconcile him to his situation by every fexter- 
iinl (U^monst ration of regard and attachment. But 
from captive princes the h9ur of humiliation and 
sutfcring is never far distant. Qualpopoca his son, 
and five of tlie principal officers who served under 
him, ysere brought prisoners to the capital In con- 
scciiience of tlie orders which Montezuma had 
isbLied. The emperor gave them up to Cortes, 
v/ho caused them to be tried by a Spanish court- 
martial ; and though they liad acted no otk^r port- 
than what became loyal subjects and bra\e men, 
in opposing tlie invaders of their country, thje/ 
were condemned to be bunit alive. l!he ex- 
ecution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long 
suspended. The unhappy victims were instant!/ 
led forth., llie pile on which tliey -^-^re laid 
was composed of the weapons collected' in the 
royal magazine for public defence. — Biit these 
were not tlie most shocking indignities which 
tlie Mexicans had to bear. Just before Qualpo- 
poca was led out to suffer, Cortes entered the 
apartment of Montezuma followed by some offi- 
cers, and a soldier carrying a pair of icttets, and, 
appn)acliing tlie monarch with a stem countenance, 
told liini iliat he had been the cause of the out- 
rage- committed, and that it was necessar)' he should 
make atonement for that guilt j then tuning ab- 
ruptly, without waiting for a reply, comaianded 
the soldier to clap the fetters on his legs. The 
orders \\ ere instantly executed. The disconsolate 
monarch, considering this as a prelude to his own 
deatli, broke out into lamentations and complaint. 
His attendants, struck with horror, fell at his feet, 
bathing them with their tears-j and, bearing up the 
fetters in their hands, endeavoured, with officious 
tenJcrncaSj to lighten their pressure. Nor did 




elr grief abate, mi til C^Hies returned from the 
r^u^L^tton and with a cboerfol countenance ordered 
the fcttcrs to be taken oiF. . 

The rigour with which Cortes puntsbed the iin- 
happy persons who first presumed to lay violent 
l^iuds upon his followers/ seems to have made all 
the impression that he dtfsired. The spirit of 
^Tontezunia was not only overawedj but subdued. 
^cb wm the drt^sd whidh both the monarch and 
Ins subjects had of the Spaaiards, that no. attempt 
waft msde to deUver their soveragn from confine- 
ment llmfi, by the fortimate teraeriQr of Cortes, 
the Spaniard^i at oTice sectupdto theouehres more 
extensive authority in the M e x ic an en^re than it 
was possible to have acfjoired in a loMj course of 
tMne by open force^ and thgr exercised more ab- 
•oiute away in the name of Montezuma than they 
orwjM have done in their own. Of this power 
Cortes availed himself ti> the utmost : he appointed 
ecmimisaionersj vHio were accompanied bv some 
IfcjDcans of distinction, to survey the enapire, and 
to prepare the minds of the people for submitting 
io the Spaniards J m\d in the end he persuaded 
Woiitezuma to yield to the lowest point of degra- 
^rk>n, by r,cknowiedgvng himself a vassal of the 
king of Castile, and by subjecting his dominions 
Id the payment of an annud tribute. The fallen 
monairh, iit the desire of Cortes, accompanied this 
yrofession ot fealty and homage with a magnificent 
fresent to his new sovereign ; and, after his exam- 
ptej his subjects brought in very liberal conti ibu- 
tioiMU The Spaniards now collected all tlieir trca- 
•are ^together 5 and having melted the gold and 
a0vrr> thei-alue of which, without including tint 
jewels, amoiuited to much more than one hundred 
tfKtoand pounds sterling, tl\e sQ\d\exs v;^\vi ww^-s.- 
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tient to have it divided j and Cortes complied with 
tlw'iv desire. A filth part wiis set apart for the 
king-, another lit'th was allotted to Cortes as com-' 
inauder in chief. Ihe sums advanced by Velas- 
ijiiez, by Cortes, and by some of tlie officers, to- 
wards defraying the expense of fitting out the ar- 
mament, were then deducted. The rcmaimier 
wns divided among the army in proportion to tlieir 
di fierent raiiks. After all the defalcations, the share. 
of a private man did not exceed twenty pounds 9 
a sum so much below tlieir expectations, that se- 
veral of the soldiers rejected it with scorn, and 
others munnured so loudly at tliis cruel disappoint- 
ment of their hopes, that it required all the address 
of Cortes to appease them. 

Cortes had frequently urged Montezuma to re- 
nounce his false gods and to embrace Christianity ; 
which he rejected with indignation. The Mexi-.. 
cans adhered tenaciously to their mode of worship, 
M hicli was ever accompanied wiiii such order and 
S(;iemnity as to render it* an object of tlie highest • 
veneration. Cortes, finding all his attcmj>ts in- 
eirectual to shake the con.^tancy of Montezuma. 
Wi'.s so much enraged at his obstinacy, tliatina 
t-...;ispnrt of zeul he led out his soldiers to throw 
t.iv.ii the iJols in the temple by force. But the 
p:".c.ts t^ikin^ arms in defence of their altars, and 
tiiC* [)vijple crowding widi great ardour to support 
tlicuj, Cortes's prudence overruknl his zeal, and 
induced him to desist from his rash attempt, after 
dislcjdging the idols from one of the shrines, and 
placing in tlieir stead an image of the Virgin Mary. 

From that time tlie Mexicans began to medi- 
tate how they mii^ht expel or destroy the Spa- 
niards, and tlumgiit themselves called upon to 
iivcnge their insulled dciUcs. Tlie priests and 
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leading men held frequent consultations with Mon- 
tezuma for this purpose. But as it might prove 
fetal to the captive monarch to attempt either the 
one or the other by violence, he was willing to try 
more gentle means'. Having called Cortes into his 
presencej he obsen-ed, that .now, as all the pur- 
poses of his embassy were fuUy accomplished, the 
gods had declared their .will, and the i>eople sigiii- 
ned their desire, that he and his followers shuuid 
instantly depart out of the empire. Witli this he 
lequired them to comply, or unavoidable dcstruc- 
tioo would fall suddenly on their heads. Cortes, 
perceiving that avowed opposition might min hiiu, 
replied with seeming c(jniposure, tliat he had al- 
ready begun to prepare for returning to his own 
country, but ihat time was necessar}- for building 
other ships. This apj)eared reasonable, and the 
Mexicans afforded tliem assistance in cutting doxNU 
timber for the purpose. Cortes flattered himself 
(hat during this inter\-al he might either find nionns 
to avert the tlireatened danger, or receive such re- 
inforcements as would enable him to despise it. 
. j^ Nine months had elapsed since he hnd 
' * dispatched messengers to Spain; and he 
' daily expected their return with a conlir- 
mation of his authority from the king. While he 
was reflecting on the danger to which he was ex- 
posed, a fleet airivedj but it was what he least 
wished for : it was from Velasquez, who had given 
the command of it to Narvaez, witli instructions to 
seize Cortes and his principal officers ; to send them 
prisoners to him, and then to complete the discovery 
and conquest of the countr)' in his name. Cortes, 
aware of the dangers which presented tliemseh es 
on all sides, endeavoured to accommodate mattevs 
vfish Narvaez/ who treated his ovextuxe^ w \x\v cw.- 
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tfiiipt, liolditig it impossible that Cortes shonld 
b.' able to resist his iK)wer, Presumption always 
l( uls to mischu*vous consequences : in tlie present 
in 'Stance it gave (>>rtc*.s a complete victory over his 
( iu»!nies. Narvaez %vas wounded, made prisoner, 
iiiwl tlirown into letters : his army capitulated^ and 
c^iiiiMly submitted to their conquerors. 

I'his signal victory proved more acceptable as 
it was gained almost without bloodshed ; only two 
soldiers were killed on the side of Cortes. He treated 
nlie \ anqaislied not liko enemies, but as countrymen 
and friends, and otfered eitlier to send tliem hack 
to Cuba, or to take them into his service as partoen 
in his fortune, on equal terms with his own soldiery 
This latter proposition they almost all closed wtthj 
and set»ined to vie witli each other in professions 
of fidi'lity and attachment to a general, whose re- 
cent success had given them such a striking proof 
of his abilities for command. Thus, by a series of 
e\ents no less fortunate than uncommon, Cortes 
not only escaped fronY perdition, which seemed in- 
evitable, but, when he least of all expected it, was 
pkicod at the head of a thousand Spaniards, ready 
tu f<.llo\v wJieiexor he should lead them.' 

This seasonable aLldition to his army had but just 
. tiiDe to enrol themselves under their new leader, 
before the Mexicans, wearied of their oppressors, 
attacked them in all quarters. Several times, in- 
de<^d, wcire they beaten with j)rodigious slaugliter ; 
but fresli men rushed fonvard to occupy the places 
of the slain, who meeting witli the same fate were 
succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager lor 
vengeance. The utmost ell or t of Cortes's abilities 
and experience, seconded by the disciplined valour 
of his troops, was scarcely sufHcient to defend the 
fortidcaiions that surro\mds:d \]ba ^Qst where the 
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Cortes now perceived, too kte, the fatal error 
tiito wblch lie had be^ai betrajed b)r his own con> 
tempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied that he 
' " neither maintain his piesent station in tlie 
r^an^iostije city, nor ledre from it Txnthout 
t imminent danger. One resource still re- 
J to tiy what effect the interposition of Mun- 
1 might have to soothe or overawe his sub- 
When the Mexicans approached next morn- 
to raoew the assault, that imfbrtunate prince, 
at^tfae mercy of die Spaniards, and reduced to the 
aad neoesftty of becoming the instrument of his 
own diigliaceaad of the slavery oiVu&^i^V. ^^- 
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Jpon tlie death of Montezuma^ CortM, having 
M aJl hope of bringing the Mexicans to an ac- 
commodation, saw no prospect of safety but in at- 
teiDptiEig a retreat J and btigan to prepare for i^. A 
^dden motion, however, of the Mesicaos engaged 
liim in new cont^icts. They; look possession of a 
high tower in tlie great temple whiih overlooked 
Uie Spanish quftriers, and placing there a garrison 
of their principal warriors, not a Spaniard could 
5lir without being exposed to tlieir missile weapons. 
Froyn x\m post it was necessary to dislodge them 
at any risk, and Juan de Escobar, with a numerous 
detadimunt of chosen soldiers, was-orderod to make 
tiie attack. He was thrice repulsed 5 which when 
Cortes perceived l^e rushed himself with his drawii 
Mrard into the thickest of the combatants. • Encou- 
raged hy the presence of their general, the Spaniards 
retin-n^ to tiie charge j and droVe the Mexicans to 
the pbliorm at the top of the tower. There a dread- 
ful carnage began ; when two jroung Meiicans of 
hjgl] rank J observing Cortes as he animated his sol- 
djers, resolved to sacrificR their own lives in order to 
cut off the autlior of all the calamities which deso- 
lated cheJr country. They approached him in a sup- 
pliant posture, aa if they had intended to lay down 
their arms, antl, sei^in^ him in a moment, hurried 
bun trjwsi^Is the battlements, over which they 
threw tht'TTisclves he;^dlong, in hopes of dragging 
hina along with tliem to be dashed in pieces by the 
*anie faih But Cortes^ by his strength and agility, 
broke loose from their grasp, and the gallant youths 
perished in this generous though unsuccessful at- 
tempt to sa\e their country. As soou as the Spa- 
niards became masters of the tower they set fire to 
it, ^ud without lurther molestation continued the 
^Tep;iTiiiJuD3 for ihciT retreat. 
^ Whm tlie uet'cssary preparatioiis 'weie tcvvA^, 
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they began to move, towards midnight, in three 
tlivisions. Sandoval led the van ; Pedro Alvarado 
nnd Velasquez de Leon had the conduct of the 
rear ; .and Cortes commanded in the centre, where 
he placed the prisoners, among whom were a son 
and two daughters of Montezuma, the artiUery, 
die baggage, and a portable bridge of timber, in- 
tended to be laid over the breaches in the cause- 
way. They reached the first breach in it without 
molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis- 
covered. But toe Mexicans had watched all their 
motions with attention, and 'lad made proper dis« 
positions for a most formidable attack. While the 
Spaniards were intent upon placing dieir bridge * 
in the breach, and occupied in conducting their 
horses and artillery along it, they were suddenly 
alarmed with the tremendous sound of warlike in* 
struments, and a general shout from an innimie- 
rable multitude of enemies : the lake was covered 
with canoes, flights of arrows and showers of stones 
poured in upon them from every quarter 5 the 
Mexicans rushed forward to the charge with fear- 
less impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment 
to be avenged of all their wrongs. The Spaniards, 
unable to sustain tlie weight of the torrent that 
poured in upon them, began to give way. In a 
moment the confusion was universal ; horse and 
foot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, 
were mingled together ; and while all fought, and 
many fell, they could hardly distinguish from what 
hand the i)low came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers and 
a few horse, forced his way over the remaining 
breaches in the causeway, and reached the main 
hjyd) and having formed them as soon as xhoy 

* The city of Mexico was \)uik Vn t]i\e m<\^x. ^^ ^\A)Mi. 
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arrived, he returned with such as were eapable of 
service to assist his friends in tlioir retreat. Ke 
met with part of his soldiers who had broken 
through the enemy, but found many more o\ er- 
whelmed by the muhitude of their aggressors, c^r 
perishing iu the lake ; and heard the piteous la- 
mentations of others whom tlie Mexicans^ having 
taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to be sa- 
crificed to the god of war. Before day, all who 
had escaped assembled at Tacuba ; but when tho 
morning da^-ned, and discovered to the view of 
Cortes his shattered battalions, his soul was pierced 
with such anguish, that while he was forming their 
ranks, and issuing some necessary orders, his sol- 
diers observed tears trickling from his eyes, and 
remarked, with much sarisfaction, that while ai- 
teniive to tho duties of a general he was not insen- 
sible to the feelings of a man. 

In this fatal retreat many officers of distinction 
perished ; all the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, were lost 5 the greater part of the horses and 
above two thousand of their Tlascalan allies wc^e 
killed, and only a vcr)' small portion of the tro.i- 
sure which they had amassed \\as saved. S('nie • 
intenal of tramjuiUity was now absolutely neces- 
sary J not only tliat tlie Spaniards might give at- 
tention to ilie cure of their wt)unds, but in order 
to rccmit thoir strength, exhausted by such a lon-^ 
.succession of raligiie and hardships. During this 
period Cortes was not idle j he was conbick-iiiiii: of 
measures for retrieving his mi>fortunes. lie daw 
a small si:ri[)ly of anununition and two or three 
field-pieces fri^iii his ^tores at Vera Cruz. lie 
di'-patciied an i»iiieer uidi four ships of Narv:uv/s 
fit et to iii.«J}:aniohi and Jamaica to engage adven- 
turers^ axjd to pr»rcha>e horses, ^uu^wd^v, Aud 
N 3 '^'^^ 
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otluT military stores. As he knew it woti1(F A 
vain to attempt the reduction of Mexico unless he 
could secure the command of the lake, he pin 
ord(Ts to prepare materials for building twelve bri- 
gan tines, so that tliey might be carried thither m 
pieces ready to be put togetlier,and launched when 
he stood in need of tliem. 

While he was taking those necessary steps to- 
wards the execution of his measures, the spirit of 
discontent and mutiny broke out in his own armyj 
they were unwilling to hazard the dangers of an- 
other camj)aign. llie utmost he was able to eflect 
^\■as to prevail with them to defer their departure, 
for which they loudly called, for some time, on a 
promise that he would, at a more proper juncture, 
dismiss such as should desire it. At this juncture, 
two small ships arrived from Cuba with men and 
military stores ; these had been sent by the gover- 
nor to >survaez, whose success appiinst Cortes ap- 
peared to Velasquez as cerUiin. The officer whon 
Cortes had appointed to command on tlie coas 
aiifully decoyed them into the harbour of Vex 
C'rii/, sei/cd the vessels, and easily |)ersuaded tl 
soliiiL-rs to follow tlie standard of a more ab 
lender tluiji him w horn tliey had been destined 
i<;in. Soon afu-r, three ships of more eonsideral 
force came into the harbour. These belonged 
nn r.rniament lifted out by Francisco de Gixray, ? 
vernor of Jamaica, who hoped to divide with Co; 
tiie glory and gain of annexing the empire o(h 
Spain to the crown of Castile. The men belc 
ing to these ships abandoned also the master wJ 
they weie bound to serve, and enlisted u 
Cortes. Nor was it America alone that fumi 
jfiir/j unexpected aid. A ship arrived from S 
/h'/o/jtcd by some priviiKj ixvctcWwV*, ^vOo 
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' litores, In hopes of a profitable muitet in a 
jntry, the fame of whose opalence began to 
ad ovrr Evirope. Cortes eagerljr purcbased a 
^rgo v^hlch to him ^y^» iiiTalaable, acid the crew^ 
Allowing the generd eiam{^» joined his army. 

Frotn Uiese variouii quvrten the anay <rf Cortes 
^^a^ augnienred witli a himdred and eighty men 
and twenty horses j and it it not a Utde remarka^ 
ble, th.it the two persons chiefly inttramoital in 
litrni^hjng him with ^implies shoqld be an avowed 
eof^my who aimed at his destmction^ and an en-> 
vious rival who ^^'ished to supplant him. Haying 
dismissed ^uch of Narvaez's soldiers as remainea 
with relucl^ncf^, lie M^as able to mnster 5SO infan- 
tr/j 40 horsemen, and a Orain of nine field-pieces. 
At liie head of the^e, tccompanied by^l 0,000 Tlas- 
caiaiis and other friendly 'Iiidians> Cortes began his 
m^rcli towards Mexico cm the aSth df December, 
six months after his disastrous retreat firom that 
oty. 

Kor did he advance to attack an enemy nnpre- 
peirt'd to receive him. Upon the death of Monte-* 
mma, the Mexican chiefs, in yfhota the right of 
electing tlit^ empen^r was vested, had instantly 
j^ised \\\^ brother Quetlavaca to the throne, a man 
dJiitittguishL-d for bis courage and capad^. H^ 
repaired what the Spaniards had mined in tb^ city, 
^d strengthened it with such new fortifications as 
the skill of his subjects was capable of erecting. 
He summoned the people in eveiy province of the 
'empire to take arms against tlieir oppressors, and^ 
as an encouragement to exert themselves with vir 
gour, he promised them an exemption from all ilie 
laxes which his predecessors had- imposed. While 
this prince was arranging his plan of defence with 
a dtegn^ of {orcsA^hi unccnnmou \q 9a to^^^> 
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his days were ait short by the small-pox. Thiis 
distemper, which raged at that time in New Spam 
with fatal malignit}'^, was unknown in tliat quarter 
of the globe until it was introduced by the Euro- 
peans, and niay be reckoned among ihe greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their invaders. 
Ip his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne Gua- 
timozin, nephew and son-in-law of Monteztima^ 
a young man of such high reputation for abilities 
and valour, that in this dangerous crisis his coun- 
trymen, with one voice, called him to the supreme 
command. 

Daring the siege, which was long, and attended 
wiih heavy loss on lK)th sides, the Mexicans, in 
tlieir own defence, displayed valour which was 
hardly inferior to that with which the Spaniards 
attacked them. On land, on water, by night and* 
by day, one furious conflict succeeded to anotlier. 
Once the Spaniards committed an error, which 
Ouatimozin instantly discerned, and prepared to 
take advantage of. On a signal which he gave, 
the priests in the principal temple sliiick the great 
diTini consecrated to the god of war. No sooner 
did the Mexicans hear its doleful solemn sound, 
calculated to inspire them with contempt of death 
and enthusiastic ardour, than they rushed upon the 
enemy with frantic rage. The Spaniards, unable 
to resist men urged on no less hv reiii^ious fnry 
than hope of succ'ess, began to '■etire at first lei- 
surely; but as the enemy pres-cd on, and their 
own inrpatience to escape increased, the terror and 
confusion became so general, that when they ar- 
rived at the ^ap of the causeway, Spaniards, TJas- 
ralans, horsemen and infantry, p'ur.red in promis- 
cuously, while the Mexicans rushed upon them 
fiercely from every side. 1t^ \3^vu ^\d Cortes at» 
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to Stop and rally his flying troops ; fear ren- 
them regardless of his entreaties or com- 
. Finding all his endeavours to renew the 
t fruitless, his next care was to save some of 
vho had tlirown themselves into the water; 
lile thus employed, witli more attention to 
Ituation than to his own safety, six Mexican 
18 suddenly laid hold of him, and were hur« 
lim off in triumph ^ and though two of his 
3 rescued him at the^ e:^pense of their own 
le received several dangerous wounds before 
lid break loose. Above sixty Spaniards pe* 
in the rout, forty of whom fell alive into 
ids of an enemy, never known to show mercy 
ptive. 

approacli of night, though it delivered the 
id Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, 
d in, what was scarcely less grievous, the 
f their barbarous triumph, and of the horrid 
i with which they celebrated their victory, 
quarter of the city was illuminated; the 
emple shone with such i>ecaliar splendour, 
le Spaniards could plainly see the people in 
I, and tlie priests busy in hastenir.g tlie pre- 
ns for the deatli of the prisoners. Through 
)om they fancied that they discerned their 
tiions by the whiteness of their skins, as tliey 
{tript naked and compelled to dance before 
Kige of the god to \\.'lioni they were to be 
.. They heard the shrieks of those who 
acriliced, and thought that tliey could di- 
sli each unhappy victim, by the well-known 
of his voice. Imagination added to what 
•ally saw or heard, and augmented its horror. 
,'jst unleejing naclted into tears of compas- 
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sion, and the stoutest heart trembled at the dread- 
ful spectacle which they beheld. 

The Mexicans^ elated with their victory, sallied 
out next morning to attack Cortes in his quarters. 
But they did not rely on tl.e efforts of their own 
arms alone. They sent the heads of the Spaniards 
whom tliey had sacrificed, to tlie leading men in- the 
adjacent provinces, and assured them, that the god 
of war, appeased by the blood of tlieir invaders, 
had declared with an audible voice, tliat in eight 
days time those hated enemies should be finally 
destroyed, and peace and prosperity reestablished 
in the empire. 

A prediction uttered with such confidence gained 
universal credit, among a people prone to supersti- 
tion . The zeal of those who had already declared 
against tlie Spaniards augmented ; and those who 
had hitherto been inactive took arms with enthu- 
siastic ardour to execute the decree of the gods. 
The Indian auxiliaries who had joined Cortes 
abandoned his army as a race of men devoted to 
certain destruction. Even the fidelity^of the Tlas- 
calans was shaken, and the Spanish troops were 
left almost alone in their stations. Cortes, finding 
that he attempted in vain to dispel the superstitious 
fears of his confederates by argument,, took advan- 
tage from the imprudence of those who had framed 
the prophecy, in fixing its accomplishment so near 
at hand, to give a striking demonstration of its fal- 
sity. He suspended a]] militar}'- operations during 
the period marked out by the oracle.' Undercover 
of tlie brigantines, which kept tlie enemy at a di- 
stance, his troops lay on the lake in safety, and the 
fatal term expired witliout any disaster. 

Many of his allies, ashamed of tlieir own cro- 

dulity, 
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imed to their station. Other tribes, 
t the gods, who had now deceived the 
had decreed finally to ^^-ithdraw their 
rom them, joined his standard -, and so 
I tlie levity of this simple people, moved 
tight impression, that in a short time 
1 general defection of his confederates, 
himself at the head of a hundred and 
lid Indians. Notwithstanding this im- 
j, Cortes proceeded against the city witli 
m ; nor could lie make any impression 
es, which Guatimo/in had laid up, were 
by the multitudes w hich had crowded 
pital, to defend their sovereign and the 
tlieir gods. Then people of all ranks 
iiost distresses of famine. What tliey 
Dught on intectious and mortal diseases, 
damity that visits be&ieged cities, and 
d up the measure of their woes, 
der the pressure of so many and such 
Is, the spirit of Guatimozin remained 
unsubdued. He rejected with scorn 
:ure of pt^ace from Cortes ; and, disdain- 
.1 of submitting to the oppressors of his 
etermined not to survive its ruin. At 
: solicitacions of several of his chiefs he 
to escape, but was taken by die Spa- 
""hen brouglit before Cortes he appeared 
jniiied countenance : " I have done," 
what bL-canie a monarch. 1 have de- 
pco]^lc to the last extremity. Nothing 
ns but to die. Take this dagger," lay- 
id on one which Cortes wore, *' plant 
•east, and put an end to a life which can 
bii Uict'iil to my country " 
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. jj As soon as the fate of their sovereign 
■ * was known, the resistance of the Mexicans 
* ceased, and Cortes took possession of that 
tmall part of the capital which yet remained un- 
destroyed. Thus terminated the siege of Mexico, 
the most memorable event in the conquest of Ame- 
rica. The exultation of the Spaniards on the ac* 
complishment of this arduous enterprise was at first 
excessive 5 but tliis was quickly damped by finding 
so small a quantity of booty,' the gold and silver 
amounting to much less than 30,0001. Sterling. 
The murmurs and sullen discontent of the Spanish 
ioldiers led Cortes to the commission of a deed 
which stains the glory of all his great actions. 
Without regarding the former dignity of Guati- 
mozin, or feeling any reverence for the. virtues 
which he had displayed, he subjected the unhappy 
monarch, together with his chief favourite, to tor- 
ture, in order to force from tliem a discovery of 
the royal treasures, which it was supposed tJicy 
had concealed. The monarch bore wliatever his 
tormentors could inflict with invincible fortitude, 
till Cortes, ashamed of a scene so horrid, rescued 
tlie royal victim fi*om the hands of his torturersj 
and prolonged a life reserved for new indignities 
and sufferings. 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had fore- 
seen, decided tliat of the -empire. The provinces 
submitted one after another to the conquerors. 
Small detachments of Spaniards, marching through 
them without intemiption, penetrated in different 
quarters to the great Southern Ocean, which, ac- 
cording to the ideas of Columbus, they imagined 
would open a short as well as easy passage to the 
E^st Indies, and secvire to the crown of Castile all 
3 tlie 
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led wealth' of those fertile regions 5 and 
Ye mind of Cortes began already to form 
I for attempting this important discovery. 

not know; that during the progress of his 
us arms in Mexico, the very scheme of 
le began to form some idea, had been un- 
Q and accomplished by Ferdinand Magel- 

Thouffh an untimely fate deprived this 
lan of tne satis^ction of accomplishing the 
king, his contemporaries, just to his me- 
ad talents, ascribed to him not only the ho- 
' having formed tlie plan, but of having sur- 
A almost every obstacle to the completion 
nd in the present age his name is still ranked 
the highest in the roll of eminent and suc- 
navigators. The naval gloiy of Spain now 
i tliat of every other nation ; and by a sin- 
slicity she had the merit, in the course of a 
ars, of discovering a new continent almost as 
5 that part of the earth which was formerly 
, and of ascertaining by experience the form 
tent of the whole terraqueous globe. 
he time Cortes was acquiring such extensive 
•ies for his native countiy, an'd preparing the 
r new conquests, he was represented by mi- 
in tlie court of Spain as an undutiful and 
as subject. His conduct in assuming the 
ment of New Spain was declared to be an 
ar usurpation, in contempt of royal autho- 
A person was sent out with fall powers to 
fde him, and even to send him home pri- 

But Cortes soon prevailed on him to sur- 
his powers, and in the mean time dispatched 
?s to Spain witti a pompous account of the 

* See Vol. XII. ch. V. oi ihl* vtoiVl. i 



success of Ills arms, with further specimens of i 
productions of tlie country, and with rich prese 
to the emperor, as the eaniest of future contril 
tions from his new conquest -, requesting, in 
compense for all his ser\'ices, the approbation 
his proceedings; and that he might be entrusl 
with the government of those dominions, whi 
his conduct and the valour of his followers 1: 
added to the crown of Castile. The public vo 
declared warmly in favour of his pretensions, a 
the emperor npppinted Cortes captain-general a 
governor of New Spain. 

Even before his jurisdiction received this le^ 
sanction, Cortes ventured to exercise all the pow< 
of a governor, and endeavoured to render his co 
quest a secure and beneficial acquisition to i 
country* He determined to raise' Mexico from 
ruins 3 and having conceived high ideas concemL 
the future grandeur of the state of which he w 
laying the foundation, he began to rebuild its c 
. pital on a plan -which hath gradually formed tJ 
most magnificent city in tlie New World. 

It was not, however, without difficulty that t] 

Mexican empire was reduced into the form ol 

Spanish colony. And to tlie everlasting infamy 

the conquerors, they affected to consider every e 

fort of the Mexicans to assert tlieir t)wn iiidcpenj 

ence, as the rebellion of vassals against their sov* 

reign, or the mutiny of slaves against their maste 

Under the sanction of tliose ill-founded maxim 

ihey reduced tlie common people in the provino 

to the most humiliating of all conditions, that < 

personal servitude. Their chiefs were punishe 

with greater severity, and put to death by tlie mo 

excruciating tortures. In almost every district ( 

the Mesjcan empire^ the progress of Spanish arr 
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IS marked \<-ith blood, and with deeds so atrocious 
as disgrace the enterprising A-alour that conducted 
them to success. In the country of Panuco, sixty 
caziqnes and four hundred nobles were burnt at 
one time ; and to complete the horror of the scene, 
the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were assembled, and compelled to be spectators of 
tiieir dying agonies. But we will not enlarge on 
facts which are disgraceful to human nature. 

The passions of jealousy Avere revived * j^ 
Tvith still stronger force against Cortes at ,59^ ' 
home, and Ponce de Leon was sent out " ' 
to seize his person and send him prisoner tp Spain. 
The sudden death of this man, within a few days 
after his arrival in New Spain^ prevented the exe- 
cution of tliis commission. And Cortes immedi- 
ately set out for Castile, and in the presence of his 
sovereign vindicated his conduct very successfully. 
His arrival in Spain removed from the . p. 
monarch ever}*^ suspicion and fear that had *, ^90* 
been entertained with respect to his' inten- 
tions. The sovereign presented him with the order 
of St. Jago, and the title of marquis del Valle de 
Guaxana, and a grant of an ample territory in New 
Spain. But amidst tliose external proofs of regard, 
symptoms of distrust appeared. Cortes returned to 
America, but in the remainder of his life notliing 
more is remarkable except the discovery of the 
peninsula of California. He returned to ^ -p. 
his native country. But his reception there 1 ' 
was unworthy of his great merit. His antient ^ 
exploits seemed to be already forgotten : the em- 
peror behaved to him with cold civility j his mi- 
nisters treated him, sometimes with neglect, some- 
times witJi insolence. His grievances i^c^xN^^^'Ck 
redresi!; his claims were \iTge4 V\>^o\x\. t^»icx-> 
o 2 "^"^^^ 
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and, after se\'eral years spent in fruitless applica- 
tion to ministers and judges, he ended his days on 
the second of December in the sixty-second year 
s r\ of his age. His fate was the same with 
' ' that of all the* persons who distinguished 
^* themselves in the discovery or conquest of 
tlic New World : envied by his contemporaries, 
and ill requited by the court which he served, he 
has been admired and celebrated by succeeding 
ages. Which has formed the most just estiroato 
of his cliaracter, an impartial CQUsideratiouof bis 
actions must detern;me* 
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^EitMgofthe Conquest of Peru 4fy PixarrOj Jlma- 
y^;'mfo,md Luque, *TAtfir Character. Pixarro sets 

''**-'^Jr9m Panama* Jrr'wes at Tumbex, De- 

I': l^eitmtk the great Plenty ofGolU^and Silver. 

*^ &plores the Cmmtry, Returns, Goes to Spain. 
'/' fftvad^ Peru a second time. Seizes the Gold at 

'i (Btfoifke, Meets with Resistance at Puna, Ex- 
k^ of'P^ru, The Incas. CkM War in the 

\'^ Oatntry, Jtahualpa solicits J^ixarrd^s Aid, 

\ Ptsits him, and is taken Prisoner, Offers a Ran^ 
torn, Thfi Bribe taken, hut the Prince detained, 

. ' The Spaniards share the" Money, and basely mur-^ 
der AtdhmLpa, Peruvians attack the Spaniards, 
Almagro penetrates into Chili, Lays claim to 
ChtTico., 1\zkes . Ferdinand Pizarro Prisoner, 
Releases him. Is made Prisoner ly Pixarro, and 

. put sto Death, Pizarro* s Conduct and Death, 
Facade Castro arrives. His wise and reso- 
lute Conduct, Is superseded ly Gasca* His 
benevolent Plans and Disinterestedness. Returns 
to Spain universally honoured^ Institutums and 
Manners of the Mexicans, and Peruvians., The 
recent Origin of the Mexican' Emjnre, The Pro- 
gress of the Mexicans in Civilization, Religion, 
Peruvian Monarchy more antient. Its Policy 
founded in Religion. State of Property among 
the Peruvians. Their pul^lic JVorks and Arts, 
Roads. Bridges, Buildings, Their unwar- 
like Spirit, 

WE must now resume our chronological his- 
. toiy qf discoveries inlbi^cQU>iai^\&^^5\^^^ 
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. y-j find three names particularly celebrated : 
■ * these are Francisco Plzarro, Diego de Al- 
nia>ro, and Hernando Luque. Pizarro 
was the natural son of a gentleman of 'an honour- 
able family, by a very lo^y woman : his education 
and pros];ects were ?o totally neglected, that when 
bordering on maniiood he was in no higher em- 
ployment than a keeper of hogs. But the aspiring 
mind of this young man suddenly abandoned his 
charge : he enlisted as a soldier, and, having served 
several years in Italy, embarked for Amepca, 
where he very soon distinguished himself. Al- 
magro had as little to boast of his descent as Pi- 
zarro. Ihc one was a bastard, the ojlher a found- 
ling. • Bred, like his companion, in the camp^ he 
yielded not to him in the qualities of valour, acti- 
vity, or insurmountable constancy in enduring the 
Ixaid.shi])s inseparable from military service in the 
New World. In Almagro these virtues were ac- 
companied vith openness, gcnercsity, and can- 
dour : in Pizarro, they were united with tlie ad- 
dress, the craft, and the dissimulation of a politic 
ciari. Hernando de Luque wa> an ecclesiastic, 
who acted both as a priest and schoolma.rter at Pa- 
nama, and had acquired riches that inspired him 
with thoughts of rising to greater eminence Such 
were the men destined to overturn one of the most 
extensive empires on the face of the earth. Their 
confederacy for tiiis purpose was authorised by Pe- 
di arias, the governor of Panama. Each engaged 
to employ his whole fortune in the adventure. 
Pizarro, who was the least wealthy, offered to 
take the department of the greatest fatigue and 
danger, and to command in person the armament 
which was to go first upon discovery. AJma- 
£^ro was to conduct the b>iij\jV\c^ oi' ^xovibions, 
2 v^^ 
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4nd reinforcements of trchop^j, of which Kzarro 
might stand in netti 3 and Luque was to remain at 
fatrama to negotiate wiih the governor, and super- 
Sftiend whatever ^^as carn'ing on for the general 
inte^reet. Lnque celebj-ated mass, divided a con- 
secrated host into three parts, and, reserving'one'for 
htni^elf, gax e the otlier tuo to his associates ; of 
which ibev paitookj ^nd thus, in the oameof tliQ 
Prince of Peace, i-atified a contract of which pJun- 
defj bloodijhed, and every enormiiy, were the ob* 
jects. 

Pizan-o set sail from Pnnamt November * j^ 
the 14th, witha singlej^liip and 112roen5 ,^04.* * 
and so little was be ;jequ3in ted with the pe- 
culiarities of che ciiro;ite, that he spent two years in 
sailing fn>m Panama to the northern extremity of 
Peru, iivoj-age A^-hich is now tjequently performed 
in a fortnight. He landed, and foand that the 
wealth of iJie coiuitry was as great as he imagined ; 
and that the resistance he was likely to meet in 
endeavouring to poiiiiess binist^lfof it, would be full 
•feofiiiderabie. At Tumbez, a place about three 
degnies south of the line, Pizarro and his compa<- 
idoOf feasted their eyes with the first view of the 
amlence and civilization of the Peruvian empire. 
ndb place was distinguished for its stately temple, 
•ad a palace of the incas or sovereigns of the coun- 
try. But what chiefly attracted their notice was 
iQCh a show of gold and silver, not only in the or- 
juunents of their persons and temples; but in se- 
veral vessels and utensils for common use, formed 
of those precious metals, as left no room to doubt 
that they abounded with profusion there. Having 
explored, the country sufficiently to satisfy his own 
Jbmd, Pizarro procured two of their llamas, or tame 
oMe, to which the Spaniards gave \Jaa 'aaxcv^ ^ 
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<<heep, some vessels of gold and silver, and twri 
youn^ men whom he intended to bring up as in- 
tf Tpreters -, and with these he arrived at PaDama 
. ^ towards the dose of the third year from the 
V^^^' time of his departure. No adventurer of 
lo^/, ^g ^^ suffered hardships or encountered 
dangers which equalled those to which he was ex- 
posed, during this long period. The patience with 
which he endured the one, and the fortitude with 
which he surmounted the other, are said to exceed 
whatever is recorded even in the history of tlie New * 
World, where so many romantic displays of tho$Q 
virtues occur. But neither Pizarro nor his asso- 
ciates were deterred from the prosecution of their 
scheme. 

It was agreed that Pizarro should go into Spain 
to release themselves from the government of Pe- 
drarias, and to obtain the grant of whatever they 
should conquer. Pizarro was to be chief governor, 
with the property of 200 leagues along the sea-, 
coast J Almagro, they agreed, should be adelanto, 
or king*s lieutenant ; and Luque, who was -a priest, 
was to be first bishop and protector of the Indians, 
'i'lie other profits of the enterprise were to be 
equally divided. Pizarro solicited only his own 
suit at court, and obtained for himself alone, tlie 
pro]^)erty of the land, the govemment, the iicute- 
naiur, and in short every thing he was capable as 
a layman of taking; Almagro was forgotten ; and 
to i.uque was left tlie eventual bislibpric. This 
breach of faitli had nearly ruined the scheme : but 
Pizarro knew how to retreat 5 he satisfied Alma-* 
gro, and a reconciliation was effected. 

pizarro completed his next voyage from Panama 

to the bay of St. Matthew in tliir teen days. He 

advanced hy land a» cjiivcYVy 'W y^?i^^^ vcw-ss^'?. 





lis. 
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At the provinbc of Coa(}ae he surpnsed 
Datives, and seized their vessels of gold and 
to the amount of several thousand pounds 
Delighted with this spoil, he fnstantly 
one of bis ships with a large remittance 
yiJkixmgtOg and another to Ntcan^ua with a con-* 
■#lift»hlr waax to several peirsons. of itifluence in 
pravnioe, in hopes of alluripg adventurers by 
netdy d]n>lay of the wealth which he had ac« 
\ In tne mean time he continued his march 
the coast, meeting with scarcely. any resist- 
till he arrived at the island of Puna in the bay 
flCGfiliyquiL , Here be spent m months in redu<* 
^tag tine iofaabftants to subjection. From ^j^ 
Jjipna lie proceeded to Tumbez, and ^^"^^"^.1530' 
.jlntotbthe river Piuia, near the mouth ' 
.«f .viuch he established the first Spanish colony in 
nt^ to which he gave the name pf St. Michael. 
' ^nnben the Spaniards invaded Peru, the domi« 
mom of its sovereigns extended in length from 
aocth tp south X500 miles along the Pacihc Ocean. 
Ita breadth was much less considerable, being uni* 
fimaly bounded by the vast ridge of the Andes, 
which stretched fix)m its one extremity to the 
other. The empire was governed by a race of 
kings or incas. The twelfth in stfccession was 
then on the throne. The first of this race, named 
Mango Capac, was a man of great genius, and 
with the assistance of Mama OcoUo laid the foun- 
dations of a city, civilized a barbarous people, and 
Instructed them in useful arts. They declared 
themselves to be children of the Sun, and that they 
were sent by their beneficent parent to instruct 
and reclaim them. 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast of 
JVirw, Huaaa Capac was seated ouL\lie\5QXOu^. "fi*^ 

J 
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hin\ the kingdom of Quito was subjected ; a con- 
ciuest of sucli extent and importance as almost dou- 
bled the power of the Peruvian empire. He mar- 
ried ilie daughter of tlie vanquished monarch of 
Uuito^ by whom he had a son named Atahiialpa^ 
wliom, on his death at Quito, he appointed suc- 
cessor in that kingdom, leaving the. rest to Huas- 
car, his eldest son, by a motlier of the royal race. 
Iluascar, discontented with his father's will, re'- . 
quired his brother to renounce the government of 
Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawfiil su*- 
perior, which Atahualpa refused, and marched 
against Huascar in hostile array. Victory declared 
itself in favour of Atahualpa, who made a icruel 
usfc of his success. Conscious of the defect in his 
own title to tlie crown, he attempted to extermi- 
nate the royal race by putting to death all the chU- 
drcn of the Sun, descended from Manco Capac. ■ 
When Pizarro landed in the bay of St. Matthew, 
tliis civil war raged between the brotliers with the 
greatest fury. His alliance and assistance were 
souglit by Ataliualpa, which he readily promised, 
and by tlie^e means was allowed to march his troops 
in safety across the sandy desert between St. Mi- 
chael and Motupe, where tlieir career might easily 
have been stopped. As tliey approached ■ Caxa- 
malca, Atahualpa renewed his professions of friend- 
ship, and as an evidence of tlieir sincerity sent the 
Spaniards presents of great value. On entering 
this place Pizarro took possession of a large court, 
on one side of which was a palace of the inca, on 
the otlier a temple of the Sun j tlie whole was sur- 
rounded with a strong rampart or wall of earth. 
He then sent me.-sengers inviting Ataliualpa to 
visit him in his quarters •, which he readily pro- 
jni.^(\L On -the return of tii^ dsii^vx\:v^'& ^i\^^ '^^x^ 
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a deacriptioD of the wealth which fhey had 
h, as determined Pizarrp to seize upon the Pc- 
[ monarchy in order that he might more easily 
i at the riches of his kingdom. The next day 
'. iodi approached Caxamalca without suspicion 
'<CiVfaaBrr(9*s treachery. First of all appeared 40O 
iiin in wiifonn diess^ as harbingers to clear the 
yftj before him. He himself^ sitting on a thione 
'ijPanie^ vltb plumes of various colours, and al- 
ttHt entirely coinsred with plates of gdd and sih^er 
A i lU io d ^th precious stones^ was carried on the 
jpnfcJHttTB of his principal attendan'ts. Behind him 
Mte nme chief officers of his court/ carried in 
VMMOM manner^ Several; bax^ of amgen, and 
inoeis^fcoompanied in this cavalcade, and the 
wiiple plfflB was covered with troops^ amounting 
IdL-noff^ than thirty thousand men. 
' JkS the inca drew near the Spanish quarters, fk^ 
ijler Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, 
advanced with a crucifix in one hand> and a brs- 
viaiy in the other, and in a long discourse attempt- 
•4 to convert him to the catholic faitli. This the 
nooarch declined, avowing his resolution to ad- 
kere to the worship of the Sun ; at the same time 
Im wished to know wliere the priest had learned 
the es;(kaordinary things which he had related. 
^ In this book," answered Valverde, reaching out 
to him his breviary. The inca opened it eagerly, 
and turning over thjB leaves raised it to his ear ; 
*' Hfm,** says he, *' is silent, it tells me nothing," 
and threw it with disdain to the grounds The en- 
raged monk, running towards his countiymen, 
crod out, " To arms, Christians, to arms ! The 
word of God. is insulted ; avenge the profanation 
on these impious dogs." 
Pizarro, who during this long coni&x^\:i£&Vi'2A 
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with difficulty restrained his soldiers, eager to seiz 
the ricli spoils of which they had now so near 
view, immediately gave the signal of assault, whic 
terminated in the destruction of 4000 Peruvian! 
without the loss of a single Spaniard. The plundc 
of the field was rich beyond any idea which eve 
the conquerors had yet formed concerning tk 
wealth of Peru. 

ITie inca, who was taken prisoner, quick! 
discovered that the ruling passion of the Spaniar< 
was avarice ; he offered, tjierefore, to recover L 
liberty by a splendid ransom. The apartment 1 
which he was confined was 22 feet long by l6 i 
breadth; this he undertook to fill with vessels ( 
gold as high as he could reach. Pizarro clost 
with the proposal, and a line was drawn upc 
the walls of the chamber to mark the stipulate 
height to which the treasure was to rise. 

Atahualpa performed his part of the contrac 
and the gold which his subjects brought in w 
worth between three and four hundred thousa 
pounds sterling. When they assembled to div* 
the spoils of this innocent pjople, procured by > 
ceit, extortion, and cruelty, the transaction be 
with a solemn invocation to heaven, as if they 
pected the guidance of God in distributing tJ 
wage^ of iniquity. In this division, above e 
thousand pesos, at that time not inferior in e 
tive value to 10,0001. sterling in the present 
fell to the share of each horse soldier. Pi 
and his officers received dividends in proport 
tlie dignity of their rank. 
A jx The Spaniards having divided : 
1 ioo ^liem the treasure, the inca insisted tb 
* should fulfil their p omise of settii 
at liberty. But nothing wa^ IvxcxWi fi:om P 
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(bonghla j be was even nt that very inomeTit plan- 
ping schemes to take ft way his litV : an atlion the 
most criminal and atrocJ{:nia that f^txiiofi the Spanish 
name- amidst all the deeds of violence committed 
in carrying od tl^ conquest of the New World. 
In order to give some colour of j its lice to this ont- 
tHge, aBd that he might not stjuid singly rcspon- 
^ hie for tlie coramiiifiion of it, l^izarro resolved to 
liy the inc3 with ali thtj forma lilies pbftene^T in the 
criminal courts of Spain, I'iie cl;:arges exhibited 
a^insthim were> the deposit ioi: and death of his 
brollier -, the permifision of ofteriiig up human sa- 
crifices i the keeping: of a great numbJ?! of concu- 
bines J and the exciting his subjects to take arm* 
, against tlie SpaciRrds. On the.'te ,he was found 
, ^ilty, as his jnfamtMia judges had predetermined, 
^'* luid condemned to be burnt a^ive. Friar Valverde 
prostituted the authority of his sacred function to 
confirm the wicked sentence, and by his signature 
'Wamnted it to be just. Pizarro ordered him to 
ht led to execution, and tlie cruel priest offered to 
ooosole^ and attempted to convert him. The dread 
of-8 erueldeath eiitorted from the. trembling victim 
•» deBire of being baptized. The ceremony wns 
peifonned 3 and Atahualpa, instead of being burnt, 
mi strangled at tlie stake. 

The d«ith of the inca was no sooner known, 
than the principal nobility at Cuzco proclaimed 
the brother of Huascar as his successor : but Pi- 
zarro set up a son of Atahualpa j and t-s^o generals 
of the Peiuvians claimed the sovereign power for 
themselves. Thus was this wretched country torn 
to pieces at once by foreigners, aud by a domestic 
^ar among themselves. Notwitlistahding, the Pe- 
mvians gained some considerable advantages over 
Ibe Spamards even in tjus iviXi^icXt^ ^viv\^\\\v::ixv> 
yoj^. XXIV. • V N\\iv^ 
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which made Pizarro listen to terms of peace, whidk 
lie knew how to violate when his atfairs reqiured 
it. He made use of the interval to settle th;; Sia- 
niards in tlie country, and shortly after renewed the 
war, making himself master of Cuzco, tlien the 
capital of the empire. New grants and supplies 
Lad lately arrived from Spain. Pizarro obtained 
200 leagues along the sea-K:oast, to the southward 
of his former government. Almagro had a grant 
also of two hundred more to the southward of Pi- 
zarro' s. It seems to have been a doubtful point 
in whose tenitory the city of Cuzco lay. Both 
contended for it 5 but it was at length awarded to 
Pizarro, and a reconciliation was again effected. 
Almagro, wi til an addition of Pizarro*s troops to 
liis own, penetrated with difficulty and danger into 
Ciiili, losing many of his men, whilst he passed 
o\ cr mountains of immense height, and always 
ctn cred with snow. He succeeded, however, ia 
n-ducing a valuable and considerable part of tbs^ 
country. No sooner did the inca perceive this di- 
vision of the Spanish troops, tlian he desired leave 
fiuni Piznrro's brollicr, who managed his afiairs 
for him at Cuzco, to assist at a solemn festival of 
liis nation, which was. to be held at some distance. 
I'his feast was in reality a sort of an assembly of 
the states of the kingdom. The inca having his 
rccjucst graiUed, he made the best use of his time 
in exciting his counirymen to avenge themselves of 
thr Spanish wrongs and cruelty. They laid siege 
t(j Cuzco with a large army ; but the garrison under 
Ferdinand Pizarro, though it ct>nsisted of only se- 
venty men, was, with their artillery, successtul. 

News was brought to Almagro of the danger to 

which Cuzco was exposed, and the general jnsur- 

jrcction of the Pcruv'vcuxs. 'R^iVviiv^vaVim^ hU new 
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Sf he hastened back to pTTeaerrc his old, 
th great ej^pedition. At his appro&ch the In- 
dians mistd the siege, to the joy of the giirrison, 
who were aliui^st eithausW |^y the length of the 
^efenre* Almagm rcjsolved to renew his claims 
Id Cuzco j he had now a sort of right to it hy hav- 
img nised tike siege, and he h^ strength sufiicient 
to aippoTt that i-ighJ. Ferdmand aad Gonzalo, 
the t^o brnthenj of Pizamo, making some opposi- 
yposi^ were thrown into piri^fia, and their Hhk ai-my 
joined the couquerorj or shared the sanie 

Ptzarm^ imactpiainted with the arrival of Alma- 
fiad gut together an flrmy for the relief of 
;co, ys'ho were near the town before they found 
'' &at they hud any other eneroy than tfae Indians to 
itend Tf\ i th . Almagro ^ after having in vai n tried 
seduce their fidelity, engaged and routed them. 
is friends represented to hira that now was the 
^KMtrof hU fiartune, and that he waft bound to em* 
i -j^of h by establishing himself beyond all possibi- 
I fc of bein^ removed. Tliat he ought to put tlie 
'r Ifaarros, his prisoriers, to deatii, and march di- 
[^ fKtfyXo Limfljj and seize his rival, Almagro re- 
j jlMed this advice ; and while he was delitjerating 
pikat courBe he thouM pursue, Gonzalo Pizarro 
pMbdehia escape, With a hundred of those who were 
iri^B^d to his cause. Shortly after, by the solicita- 
tioDS and art of Pizarro, he released his brother ter- 
dinand. The treaty which they entered into with 
Almagro was now forgotten ; they attacked iiini» 
pined a complete victory, and look him prisoner. 
In spite of Aimagro's age, which ought to have ex- 
oted pity ; in spite of dieir common warfare^, their 
dangers and triumphs j in spite of every sentiment 
^ gMitadej for wbjatthis uufoYV.\3caaXe. m^xi Vv\4 
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rontrlbiited to his greatness ; and in spite of lib 
Jate mercy to his brother ; all which were pathe- 
tically and strongly urged by Almagro, — ^Pizano 
was deaf to eveiy thing but barbarous policy: he 
had hinirormally tried, condemned, and stnui^cd 
in prisoJi. His body was afterwards publicly be- 
headed oa a scaffold, and for a longtime denied 
burial. A negro slave interred it at last by stealth. 
He left one son by an Indian woman of Panama, 
viuoni, tliough at that time a prisoner at lima, he 
named successor to his government, pursoant to a 
power which the emperor had granted him. 

Pizarro considering himself now the unrivalled 
possessor of that vast empire, proceeded to parcel 
out its territories among the conquerors, but with an 
unequal hand. Ofcoursc, all who were disappointed 
in their expectations, eKclaimed loudly agunst the 
rapaciousness and partiality of the governor. • The 
partisans of Almagro murmured in secret, and me- 
ditated revenge. This party was yet numerous, 
though dispersed about die country. The heads of 
them, finiling Pizarro implacable, entered into a 
conspiracy to murder him. 

Their frequent cabals for this purpose did not 
pass unobser\ed, and the governor was warned to 
be on his guard against men who meditated some 
desperate deed. He disregarded the admonitions 
of his friends. " Be in no pain,*' said he, '' about 
my life 3 it is perfectly safe, as long as every man 
an Peru knows that I can, in a moment, cut off any 
liead which dares to harbour a thought against it." 
This security gave the Almagrians full leisure to 
ripon every part of tlieir scheme ; and Juan de Her- 
rada, an otiicer of great abilities, w!^o had the 
charge of young Almagro's education, took- the di- 
xectlon of their consv^tatioos, \dtk all the zeal 
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tbiA oomsection. inspired, and with all the 
,____, ity ^hich tbe ascendant that he w^ known 
f|» have over the mind of his pupil gave liim. 
0a Soadaj the 26th of June, at mid-day, * jy 
ibMMUKrftranquilUtyandreposeinallmjQ- ' * 
|V dimatea^ Hernda, at the head of eighteen 
|it#pe 1D08C determined conspirators, sallied out of 
^j^jangro'shonse, in complete armour, and, drawing 
wnrsvofpda as they advanced hastily towards the 
} mwnor'a palace, cried out, 'Mong live the king« 
i ^M^;Jet the tyrant die!" Though Hearro was 
fffirtly ^orrminded bv such a numerous train of 
-ftteflnw^ts as miited tne ^oo^ificence of the most 
ftpplept snbject of the age m which he lived ; yet 
IIIJmi was just ris^i from table, and most of his da>- 
'ps had retired to, their own apartments, the 
^ waton passed though the two outer courts of 
palace unobserved. Pizarro, with no other 
I than his sword and buckler, defended the en^ 
tijr of ius apartment ; and supported by his half 
bodier Alcantara, and a little knot of fiiends^ he 
^naintained the unequal contest with an in^epidity 
vocthy of his past exploits, and with the vigour of 
t youthful combatant : <* Courage,*' cried he, 
"companions, we are yet enow to make those 
inutora repent of their audacity." But thfe armour 
of the conspirators protected them, while every 
thmstthey made took effect Alcantara fell dead 
it his brother's feet; his other defenders were 
mortally wounded. The governor rc:ceiving a deadly 
.Ibnvt fiill in liis throat, sunk to tlie ground, and 
expired. 

. As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran into 
the streets, and, waving their bloody swords, pro- 
dauoaed the death of the tyrant. Tlrjy then con-- 
duoted .voung Almagro u\ ^okyxvja. ^xocessvoa 
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tlirougii the city, and, assembling: the magifttrates 
and principal citizens, cojnpelled them to ackno«ir- 
icdge him as lawful successor to his father in his 
government. But the o'fticers who commanded ia 
some of the provinces refiised to recogniie his au- 
tliority, until it was confirmed by the emijeror. In 
others, particularly at Cuzco, tne royal standard 
was erected, and preparaiions were begun, in order 
to revenge the murder of their antient leader. 

In this state of things, the new governor, Vaca 
de Castro, appointed by the court of Spain, ar- 
rived, lliis gentleman had been cho^n to the 
important tnist, at the instance of the emperor 
nlone, on account of his high reputation for justice 
and integrity. He immediately assumed the su- 
preme authority, and, by his influence and address, 
soon assembled such a body of troops, as not only 
set him above all fear of being exposed to any in- 
sult from the adverse party, but enabled him to ad- 
vance from Quito with die dignity tliat became 
his character. Encouraged by the approacli of the 
new governor, the loyal were conhrmed in their 
principles, and avowed tliem with greater boldness j 
the timid ventured to declare their sentiments ; the 
neutral and wavering, finding it necessary to choose 
a side, began to lean to that. which now appeared 
to be the safest, as well as the most just. 

De Castro had scarcely landed, when Almagro 
sent an embassy to him, proposing terms ; to which 
the governor replied, tliat he was come under the 
emperor's authority, to do justice to all ; of which, 
if a guod subject, he could have no room to com- 
plain 5 if a bad one, he must prepare for tlie result. 
This was new language to those who held the su- 
preme power in this part of the world, who almost 
forgot that they had a superior. Almagro resolved 
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9 aUde liie fbrtone of war ; bat victorx 'Was on the 
idc ctf Castro— not however without considerable 
l0M» llie superior number of his troc^s^ his own 
istr^Mdity:, and the martial talents of Francisco de 
Carjanral^. his principal ofiicer, trhimphed oirer the 
^mvery of his opponents^ though led on by Alma- 
gro with a gaUaat spirk, w;orth3r of a b^ter canse, 
apd deten^ another fate; The carnage was great, 
m propcMTtion to the number of combatants. Of 
fiSKvrteen hundred men^ five hundred lay dead on 
the fieldj and the number* of wounded was still 
greater. 

. if the military talents displayed by De Castro,, 
liiDth ia the council and the field, surprised the ad- 
WntURtfa in Peru, they were still. more astonished 
at bis conduct after the victor)'. He proceeded 
fleetly to try his prisoners as rebels. Forty were 
ceodemned to sufier death, others were banished 
IkomPeru. Their leader made his esca})e from 
Ibe field qf battle^ but being betrayed by some of 
luis officers, he was publicly beheaded at Cuzco ^ 
ind in him the name of iVlmagro and the spirit of 
the party became extinct. 

. JTbe severity of this procedure, whilst it terrified 
every body^ drew down no odium upon the gover- 
VOCp who acted clearly witliout . prejudice or self- 
interest. To the followers of Pizarro he shewed 
bot little fa\'our > he proceeded with such con- 
staocy, tliat in a short time the Spaniards were re- 
duced -to an entire subjection, and tlie Indians were 
treated by them as fellow subjects and fellow crea- 
tures. He obliged tlie clergy to attend diligently 
to the duty of their fimction, and to the conversion 
of the Indians^ rather than to tl\e acquisition of 
their gold. He laid the foundation for the excel- 
lent admmistration of jusiice. lit fa\axi^^i»^^^'^ 
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toA^Tis, and established schools and colleges ill 
them, and placed the royal revenues. on such a 
footing, that the conquest of Peru became imme*- 
diately a great public advantage, which had hi- 
therto been little more than an object of private 
plunder. But while he remained poor among some 
of the richest confiscations that ever were made, 
and while he enriched: the royal treasury with 
most prodigious remittances, the great men at 
court received no presents ; which induced them to 
get judges appointed to supersede, in a great mea- 
sure, the autliority of De Castro. The end was an- 
swered 5 disputes arose ; the colony was unset- 
tled; appeals and complaints were made to the 
court of Spain by all parties. In this confusion, 
Gonzalo, the brotlier of the celebrated Pia^rro, 
availed himself of die general discontent, and 
contrived to set himself up at the head of a party. 
He strengtliened himself daily, and even went so 
far as to behead a viceroy who was sent to curb 
him. 

TJie court, justly alarmed at this progress, sent 
Peter de la Gasca, a man differing from De Castro, 
only by being of a milder and more insinuating be- 
haviour, but possessing the same love of justice, 
tlie same greatnes- of soul, and the same disinte- 
rested spirit. This mildness of character suited 
the circumstances of tlie times, as well as the rigid 
justice of Castro did those in which he was ap- 
pointed ; for, as the revolt was now almost gene- 
ral, he had no friends but such as he could render 
so J though he was invested with the most ample 
authority from Spain, he neither carried men to 
enforce it, nor money j and the whole success of the 
expedition rested solely in his own capacity. 

When ho ornvt^, in Me^ico^ Vi^ ^tc\9x^4thathe 




iyno^ t(»jes€rcise Severities, tmt to hed the di- 
' iiiknn hf gentle measuies. He drew the dtles of 
' lUoui and Cii»:o from the party of Pi^arro. This 
iBdttel leader hazarded a battle^ was defeated and 
tdcenprisooer. He was soon a^r condemned and 
■I cxecntBCl, with those who had been the chief in- 
' rtywneiits of his rebellion. Such was the fate of 
ifL t!|ote who had taken a lead hi the redaction of 
'^ V^mu Ahooagro beheaded *, his son sharing the * 
: ^pria0 fiite ; Pizano murdered in Ids own palace ; 
'^ b brotfaMT Feidmand kept a prisoner tweat}vthree 
I ; and his other brother Gbnzalo sufiering 
ias a traitor. The new governor, having by 
r seveiritiea quiiQted his province, took ef- 
iMatl dwe to heal its diserdeta bf the arts of 
faagjE^ and to complete what De Castfo had been 
dii%i»d to leave unfinished. He settled the civil 
neat, the army aofi the mines, upon such a 
I tD ensure^ under a wise administration , the 
t important advantages to his country. He is^ 
[ regulations concerning the treatment c^ the 
]fi£ai|s« well calculated to protect ^em fitHn op- 
fnasion, and to provide for their instruction in the 
priacqpJes of religion^ without depriving the Spa* 
■iirjs ci the benefit accruing from their labour. 
; Havkignow accomplished the object of his mis- 
taoa, Gasca> wishing to return to a pri\'ate staliony 
committed the government of Peru into the hands 
of the court of audience^ and set out for Spain. 
As during the hist four years of anarchy and tur- 
balence there bad been no remittances made of 
the royal revenue, he canied with him three hun- 
dred ihousand pounds of pub)ic money» which the 
oeconomy and order of his administration enabled 
Ikim to save, afler paying all the expenses of tl^e 
war. 
He was received in his native cfjwsitrj ^*v^\^^- 
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versa! admiration for his abilities and his virtue. 
Without army, or fleet, or public funds, he set 
out to oppose a formidable rebellion. By his ad- 
dress and talents he seemed to create instruments 
for executing his designs. He acquired such a 
naval force as gave him the command of the sea* 
He raised a body of men able to contend with and 
conquer bands which gave law to Peru. In the 
place of anarchy and usurpation he established tiie 
government of laws and the autiiority of the rightful 
sovereign. His abilities were, however, tar ex- 
ceeded by his \nrtue. After residing in a country^ 
where wealth presented allurements which had 
hitherto seduced every person who possessed 
power there, he returned with unsuspected inte- 
grity. After distributing among his countrymea 
possessions of greater extent and value tlian had 
ever been in the disposal of a subject in any age or 
nation, he himself remained in his original state of 
poverty -, and, at the very time when he brought 
such a vast recruit to the royal treasury, he was 
obliged to apply by petition for a small sum to dis- 
charge some petty debts which he had contracted 
during the course of his service. Charles was not 
insensible to such merit : he received Gasca with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem 5 and 
being promoted to tiie bishopric of Palencia, he 
passed the remainder of his days in tiie tranquillity 
of retirement, respected by his countiy, honoured 
by his sovereign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithstanding Gasca' » wise regulations, the 
tranquillity of Peru was not of long continuance. 
Several successive insurrections desolated the 
country for some years. During these contests 
many of the first invaders of Peru, and many of 
? tJjo<;e licentious adventurers whom the fame of 
tJicir success had allured lh\tiheT,fe\\\>Y e^Osvc^vWx^ 
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hands. Each of the parties gradually cleared the 
country of a number of turbulent spirits, by exe* 
cuting, proscribing, or banishing their opponents. 
Men less enterprising, and less desperate, and 
more accustomed to move in the sober and peace- 
able road of industry, settled in Peru 5 and the 
royal authority was gradually established as firmly 
there as in the other Spanish colonies. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a brief ac- 
count of the political institutions and national man* 
ners of die Mexicans and Peruvians. When com- 
pared witli other parts of the New World, Mexico 
and Peru may be considered as polished states. 
But if the compaiison be made with the people of 
the antient continent, the inferiority of America in 
improvement will be conspicuous. The people of 
both tliese great empires were totally unacquainted 
with the useful metals, and the progress tlicy had 
made in extending dieir dominion over the animal 
creation vas inconsiderable. The Mexicans liad 
gone no farther than to tame and rear turkeys, 
ducks, a sj^cies of small dogs, and rabbits. The 
Peruvians seem to have neglected the inferior 
animals, but tliey were more fortunate m taming 
the llama, an animal peculiar to their country, 
of a form which bears some resemblance to a deer, 
and some to a camel, and is of a size some\^ hat 
larger than a sheep. Under the protection of man 
this species greatly multiplied. Its wool furnished 
tlie Peruvians with clothing, its flesh with food. 
It was even employed as a beast of burthen, and 
carried a moderate- load widi patience and docility. 
According to the accoimts given by tlie Mexi- 
cans themselves, the duration of their eu\\;^*vYe, ^-^s 

glioit. From tlie first mi§rat!\0Tv oi xWv: \7nxvi\v\. 

tribe, Uwy caii reckon little more \i[\a\\'i^^^ -^evix*. 

2he right of private properly was, Yvon^^n^^^V^"^ 
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flatly understood, and established in itsfiill extent 
In Mexico, where agriculture and industry had 
made some progress, the distinction betv'eeii pro- 
j>erty in land and property in goods liad taken 
place. Both might be transferred by sale or barter; 
both might descend by inheritance. Every person 
who could be denominated a freeman had pnyj^crtj 
in land. The title of others to their lands wag 
derived from tlie office or dignity which they en- 
joyed, and when deprived of the latter they lost 
j)ossession of the former. Both these modes of 
occupying land were deemed noble, and peculiar 
to citizens of the highest class. The tenure by 
wliich the great body of the people held their pro- 
perty was very ditFerent. In every district a cer- 
tain quantity of land' was measured out, in propor- 
tion to the number of families. This was culti- 
vated by the joint labour of the whole ; its pro- 
duce was deposited in a common store-house, and 
divided among tliem according to tlieir respective 
exigencies. I'he members of the CalpuUee, or 
associations, could not alienate their share of the 
common estite 5 it was indivisible permanent pro- 
perty, destined -for the support of their fami- 
lies. In conse(iuence of this distribution of the 
territory of the state, every man had an interest in 
its welfare, and the happiness of the individual 
was connected witli the public security. 

Another striking circumstance, which distin- 
guishes the Mexican empire from those nations in 
America which have been already described, is tlie 
number and greatness of its cities. Mexico, the 
capital, is supposed to have contained 60,000 in- 
habltants. Among the Mexicans, too, tlie sepa- 
ration of the arts necessary vu \v\e Viad vakeiv ^\a>s» 
to 3 considerable extent. TVie i^rvcuow^ o'i \^^ 
•QM^on, the weaver, the coYdsvm\3ci, \iv^ ^^vivvst 
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■were carried on by different penscMis^ who 
'. meter- lagularljr infitniicted in their several call- 

. Txhe disdnctfon of ranks was established also 

-Jp :^: Mbwan empire j and a system very like , 

j'. Halt feudal system in several Eurcvpean states was 

' fOAtfd Q^ there. The spirit of the.people» thus 

jmiliftriaed ta subordination^ was prepared for sub- 

aitdng to mcmarchical government. 

^ . ' Jb. mdng the great lines of the Mexican consti- 

• * ffftipB^ an image of feudal policy in its most rigid 

ibf^aoi ris^ to view I and we may discern in it three 
disliiiguishing characteristics i a nobilihr possessing 
■linpBt independent authcMity, a people depressed 
jpt^.tfae lowest state of subjection, and a king en* > 
tmated with the executive power of the state. Its 

. spirit and principles seem to have (grated in the 

. New World in the same manner as in the antient. 
Tlie jurisdiction of the crown was extremely li- 
mited. All real and effective authority was re- 

. taiped by the Mexican nobles in their own hands^ 
and the shadow of it only left to the king. 
' The improved state of government among the 
Mexicans was conspicuous, in the taxes which they 
levied and in their mode of assessment. Taxes 
were laid on land, upon the acquisition of indus- 
try, and upon all commodities exposed to public 

\6aje in the markets. They were imposed accord- 
ing to.established rules, and each knew what share 

• of the common burthen he had to bear. As the use 
of money was unknown, all the taxes were paid in 

. kind ; and from these tiie emperor supplied his at- 
tendants in time of peace, and his armies during 
war. People who possessed no visible property 
were bound to the pofformance of various services. 
VOL. xxjv, a "^1 
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By their labour tlie crown lands were cultivated, 
public works were carried on, and the various 
houses belonging to the emperor were built and 
kept in repair. 

llieir attention to the order and management 
of the police was very striking. Public couriers, 
stationed at proper intervals to convey intelligence 
from one part of the empire to the other, led to a 
refinement in police not introduced into any king- 
dom of Europe at that period. The structure of 
the capital in a lake, with artificial dykes, and 
causeways of great lengtb, which served as ave- 
nues to it from different quarters, seems to be an 
idea that could not have occurred to any but a 
civilized people. The same observation may be 
applied to the structure of the aqueducts, by whicli 
they conveyed a stream of firesh water from a con- 
siderable" distance into the city along one of the 
causeways. The appointment of a number of per- 
sons to cleanse the streets, to light tliem by fires 
kindled at diflerent places, and to patrole as watch- 
men during tlie night, discovers a degree of atten- 
tion which even polished nations are late in ac- 
quiring. 

Their mode of computing time is a decisive evi- 
dence of their progress in improvement. They di- 
vided the year into eighteen months, each consist- 
ing of twenty days, amounting in all to 360. But 
as they observed tliat the course of the sun was not 
completed in that time, they added five days to the 
year, which they termed supernumerary, or waste j 
and as these did not belong to any month, no work 
was done, and no sacred rite performed on them j 
they were devoted wholly to festivity and pastime. 
Such are the striking particulars which exliibit the 

Mexicans 



^Jcxjcrins a* a people considerably reined. But, 
horn other circunistancesj one is apt to suspect 
tkat in tnsay things they did not greatly diifer 
fi^oni the other inbabitsnts of America. 

Like tbe rude tribes around them, the Mexicans 
were incessantly engaged in war; and the motives 
which prompted them to hostility srem to have * 
I been the same. They fought to gi-atify tfaeur.ven-* 
geaiHx by shedding tlie blood of their enemies. In 
^fc^Ue'they were chiefly intent on taking prisoners, 
^fol it ^vas by the number of these that they^«ti- 
i^ted the glory of victory, No captive was ever 
ransomt^d or spared* All were Bacn£oed without ^ 
mercyt and their flesh devoured wijh the same . 
barb^ous joy as among the fiercest savages. On 
some occasionfi it rose to even wilder excesses. 
Their principal warriors covered themselves witli 
the skins of die unhappy victims, and danced about 
ttie streets ; boasting of their own valour, and ex- 
I. ^ting over their enemies. This feroci^ of cha- 
ndET prevailed among all the nations of -New 
fl^gili,r But in proportion as mankind combine 
I^ focial union, their manners soften, sentiments 
cjf humanity arise, and the rights of the species 
come to be understood. The iierceness of war 
■bates,' and even while engaged In hostility men 
reoiember what they owe one to another. The 
Sfvage fights to destroy ; the citizeii, to conquer. 
The tbrtner neither pities nor spares 5 the latter 
has acquired eeusiliiliiy, which tempers his rage. 
To this sensibility the Mexicans seem to have been 
perfect strangers 5 which leads us to suspect that 
their degree of civilisation must have been very 
imperfect. 

. Hieir funeral rites were not less bloody than 
Chose of the most savage tribes. On t]k[i<& ^^'a.x^ o^ 
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anyfiitiiigaifliedpenoiuige, eroeeialljr of tbe i 
pen>r» a. certwh number <>f his att^idaiitg ^ 
chosen to aoDompany him to the jother world ; ; 
thote unfortunate victims were put to death wi 
oat mievcv, and buried in the iunetomb. 

Tbongn thdr agriculture was unoftTeitensiVe t 
that of the ro? ing tribes, yet it was not suffid 
to snpply them widi such subsistence as men 
quire when engaged in e0brts of acdve indusi 
and consequently every mean was taken to prei 
any tmnsidetable increase in their families. 

Theur rdigious tenets> and the rites of theur ^ 
thtpj indicate no great promss in civUizatimL ' 
asp^t of superatition in Meuco was gloomy 
atrocioui. Its cUyinities were clothed with ter 
and delimited in vengeance. The fgutes of i 
penti, of tigers, and of other destructive axnai 
decomted tlilnr temples. Fea^was the only p 
ciple that inspired their votaries. Fasts, mortif 
tions, and penances rigid and excruciating, \i 
the means employed to appease the wratli of 
godsj and the Mexicans never approached t 
altars without sprinkling them with blood dti 
from their own bodies. But of all offerings, hni 
sacrifices were deemed most acceptable. E^ 
captive taken in war was brought to the tem 
was devoted as a victim to the deity, and was 
crificed with the most cruel rites. The heart 
the head were the f)ortion consecrated to the gc 
the warrior by whose prowess the prisoner 
been seized, carried off the body to feast upo 
with his friends. 

Tlie empire of Peru boasts of higher antiq 

than that of Mexico. But the knowledge of t 

mitient histoiy, which the Peruvians could comi 

ftjcate to their conquerots, -waaXiov^VKx^wt 
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I ; for, being unacquainted with the art of 
they were destitute of tlie only means by 
e memory of past transactions can^be pre- 
ith any degree of accuracy. The quipos, 
on cords of different colours, which have 
ebrated as regular annals of the empire> 
tly supplied the place of writing. Ac- 
to the description of Acosta, by the va- ' 
Durs different objects were denoted^ and 
m6t a distinct number. Thus an account 
Q, and a register kept, of the inhabitants 
Tovince, or of the several productions col- 
ere for public use. But they could con*, 
owever but little towards preserving the 
of antient events and institutions, 
ittle credit then is due to the details which 
»n given of the exploits, the battles, the 
s, and private character of tlie early Pe- 
lonarchs. We can depend upon nothing; 
;tory as autlientic, but a few facts so inter- 
1 the system of their religion and policy 
ved tlie memory of them from being lost, 
1 the description of such customs and in- 
j as continued in force at the time of the 
, and fell under the immediate observa-. 
:lie Spaniards. 

)ec)ple of Peru had not advanced beyond 
St form of savage life, when Mango Capac, 
:ons:ort Mama Ocollo, appeared to instruct 
ize them. Who these extraordinary per- 
.vere, we are not able to ascertain ; but, 
Ivantagc of the propensity in the Peruvians 
stition, and particularly of their venera- 
he Sun, they pfetended to be the children 
iminary, and to deliver msVcwcXxo^s vjvNxna 
/ by authority frombitti, TV\a \w.^<>N»J^\ 

^3 \V5\^\NSA^ 
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listened and believed, aod in jMrncessof t&M'4hft 
9\iccesMn of Mango Capac extended their donU 
nion ovft all the regions that stretdi to the went 
of the Andes from Chili to Oxuto, establiahinf jb 
every province their peculiar policy tod rd%ioas 
iostitntioni. Indeed the whole system cf cMI^ 
policy among the Peruvians wm feanded on rA^* 
gion. The inca not only appealed as legislator, bat 
as the messenger of heaven'; and his mjmictiaiis. . 
were received as the mandates of the dei^. His 
race was held to be sacred ; and, to preserve k di»\ 
i»tincr« the sons of Capac married their own sisters, 
and no person was ever admitted to the throne who 
oonld not daim it by sucb pore descent. ' To these 
children of the Smt^ for that was the appeilatioa 
bestowed upon sJl the offering of the first inca, the 
people looked up with the reverence due to bdngt 
of a siiperier order. Hence theauthorifyofthc^ 
inoa was unlimited and absolute. And all cnroes, 
being considered as insults o&red to this d^ty, 
were punished capitally. 

The mtem of superstition on which the incas 
ingrafted their pretensions to such high authority 
was of a genius very different fronct that established 
among the Mexicans. - Mango Capac turned the 
veneration of his followers entirely towards natural 
objects. The Sun, ^s the great source of light, of 
joy, and fertility, in the creation, attracted their 
principal homage. The moon and the stars,' aa 
co-operating with him, were entitled to s.econdary 
honours. Wherever the human mind is employed 
in contemplating the order and beneficence that 
really exist in nature, the spirit of superstition it 
mild. Wherever imaginaiy beings, created by the 
^rs of men, are supposed to preside in nature, 
tad become objects of wocshVf » «o3g«i%'0L>as«v v- 
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mines a more aevcie and atrocious form. ' Of the 
latter we have an example among the MeaLicans ; 
ot the fimner, amonf the people of Pom. llie 
fcroviaiis offisired to the Son a part of those produc- 
lioQi whidi his genial vrBrmUi had calkxi forth 
tnm the bosom 3^ the earth and reared to matu« 
silj. Thef-sacrifiqed as an oblation' of gratltuc^ 
•one of the animals which were indebted to hts 
bflneace for noorishroent. They presented to him 
choke speciaiens of those worlcsotuigenuinr which 
hkrlight had guided the hand of man in nmning. 
Bat tiie incas never stained his altar» with human 
hloDd, Dor could they conceive that their lienefi* 
cent ftther^ the Sun» would be. delighted with such 
horrid victims. Thus the Beruvians had attained 
to a nadonal character mure mild and^ntle than 
that of any people in America, which, was dis- 
toiayed in tneir government, and even in their mi** 
litaoy systen;!. 

Tne state of property in Peru was singular, and 
contributed towards giving a mild turn of character 
to the people. All the lands capable of cultivation 
were divided into three shares: one was consecrated 
to the Sun and to the rites of religion ; the second 
belonged .to the incafor the support of govern- 
ment; the third and largest share. was reserved 
for the maintenance of the people, among whom 
it was parcelled out. Neither individuals, how-* 
ever, nor communities, had a right of exclusive 
moperty in the portion set afmrt for their Use. 
They possessed it only f<^ a year, at the expiration 
of which a new division was macte in proportion to 
the rank, the number, and exigencies of each fa- 
mily. All those lands were cultivated by the joint 
industry of the community. The ^eo^le, %mxs^- 
' snooed by a proper officer, repaked Vu ^ \y^^ ^*^ 
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the fields and j^erformed their aHnmon' task; wfails 
songs 9gA musical instrumenti cheered them t» 
their labour. A state thus coostiCated majr be ooa»' 
aidered as one great £um\j, of Mrhidi the aesmnil ^ 
members were bound together in closer intercounw 
than subsisted under any form of sodetf estabUihed: 
in America. Fhub this resulted gaitle bunmfera; 
and mild vbtnes unknown in the savage atate, mt', 
with which the Mexicans were Uttle'acquaintedv ^ 

The distinction of ranks was^ nerertfaeleas^ fnllKfs. ' 
established In Bmi. A great body of the inbabt-r 
tants were -held in a state <^ servitude; tfieir gftrtt 
and houses were of a different fonn- f^can thtSmof 
ireemen. l]hey>^re employed In c&rrjntirb^^ 
thens^ and in p^ribrmh^ every other q^todna of 
drudgery. Next to thc»m in rdmc were studi ef ther . 
people as were free> but distinguished by oooffianal 
or hereditary hictoours. Abovo them i«<ere faiaed 
those whom the Spaniards call orejones, from the 
. ornaments worn in their eaJa. These xformed what 
may be denominiated the order of nobles, and in 
peace, ps-well as in war," held every office of power 
or trust. At the head of all were tlie children of 
the Spn, who, by their high cjescent and peculiai* 
privilegies, were, as much exdlted above the ore-' 
Jones as these were elevated above the people. 

In Peru, agriculture was more extensive and 
carried on with greater skill than in any part of 
America, s5 that even the calamity of an unfruitful 
season was but little felt 5 for the product of th^ lands 
consecrated to the Sun, as well a^ that of those set 
apart for the incas, being deposited in storehouses, 
it remained as a stated provision for tiraes-of scar- 
ci^. The use of the plough, indeed,iyas unknown to 
tfiePeru vfans. They tamtA Vi^ the eartli with a kind 
oTifooden mattock J andVtt\i^*^3a5oQuxV5!^^^^^ 
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nned the efibrts of industry. Even tbe children 
lif the Sun set an example of activitv, by cultivating 
[a field near Cuzco with their own hands; and ihey 
I dijpiified this function by denominating it their tri- 
ttinph over the earth. 
The superior ingenuity of the Peruvians is like- 
» obvious in the ccmstfuction of thdur houses and 
IftuUic boildiogs, some of which are of immense 
l4Ktetit, and all of remarkable solidity. The temple 
[^ P^chacamac, together with the palace of the 
^Dca^ aiMl a fortress, were so connected as to form 
I great structure above half a league in ^rcuit. 
kThe walls, indeed, owing to their entire ^[ilorance 
'.of ^ mechanical powers, were not more than 
fprelve feet from the ground. And, though they 
had not discove^ the use of mortar or of any 
«lber cement, thebrickrand stones were joined 
%rkh so much nicety, that the seams could hardly 
be discemed. The public roads and bridges claim 
alao a brief notice. The two great ro^ from 
Cozco to Quito extended in an uninterrupted stretch 
iibove.1500 nnles. llie one was conducted through 
the interior and mountainous country j the other 
tfaiough the plains on the sea-coast. Hie forma- 
tioQ Si those roads introduced another improve-* 
ment in Peru. In its course from north to south, 
tbe road of the incas was intersected by all the tor- 
tents which roll from the Andes towai-ds the West- 
em Ocean. Thesq were not fordable, nor coiild 
the Peruvians construct bridges either of stone or 
timber. They tiierefore formed cables, of osiers 
of great strength, six of which they stretched across 
the stream parallel to one anotlier, and made them 
6st on each side. These they bound together wiJi 
fmalkr ropes, so close as to form a compact piece 
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of net- work, over which they passed with tolerable 
security. 

The Peruvians had made also some progress in 
the arts/ They had discovered the meSiod of 
smelting and refining the silver ore which they 
found in the channels or dug for in the earth. 
They made mirrors by highly polishing hard shining 
stones' 5 vessels of earthen ware of different forms } 
hatchets and otlier instruments^ some destined for 
war, and others for labour. 

Notwithstanding so Aiany particulars, which 
seem to indicate an high degree of civilization," 
other circumstances occur that suggest the idea of 
a society still in the first stages of its improvenient.* 
In all the dominions of the incas, Cuzco was the 
only place that had the appearance or was entitled* 
to the name of a city: Everywhere else the people* 
lived mostly in detached habitations, dispersed over 
the country or settled in small villages. Of course, 
the separation of professions in Peru was not so 
complete as among the Mexicans. The less closely 
men associate, the more simple are their manners, 
and the fewer their wants. All the arts, accord- 
ingly, which were of daily and indispensable uti- 
lity, were exercised by every Peruvian indiscrimi- 
xiaiely. None but artists employed iri works of 
mere curiosity or ornament constituted a separate 
order of men, or were distinguished from other 
citizens. Another consequence resulting from the 
want of cities, was tlie little commercial intercourse 
among the inhabitants of that great empire. Eut- 
tlie un warlike spirit of the Peruvians was the most 
remarkable as well as the most fatal defect in their 
character. By this, Peru was subdued at once, and 
almost without resistance -, and tlic most favoura- 
ble 
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ble opportunities of regaining their freedom, and of 
crushing their oppressors^ were lost through the 
timidity of the people. This character hath de- 
scended to their posterity : the Indians of Peru are 
now more tame and depressed than any people of 
America. ' 

llie cruel custom that prevailed in 'some of the 
most savage tribes, subsisted also among the Pe- 
mviaps. On i^he deatli of the incas, a' considerable 
namber of their attendants were put to death and 
interred around them, that they might appear in 
the next world with their former dignity, and be 
served with projjer respect. On the death of 
Huana-Capac, the most powerful of their mo- 
narchs, above a thousand victims were doomed to 
accompany him to the tomb.. 
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Ftfitf of the othtr Sprwisk Possessions and d 
(fUfsts in the Kaf fRrld. Cinaloa. Sona 
New Nfivnrre. \eir iMejiio. Chili. Tat 
wnh. lUo (Ic la Plata . Terra Firm a, i\' 
Granada, Galleons, Effect of ihe Spanish S 
tlements with regard to the Colonies. Dej 
pulation iiith respect to* Spain, Idleness c 
Poverty, Register- Skips. Trade of Acapui 
Revenue. 

ALTHOUGH Mexico and Pera are the p 
sessions of Spain in the New World whi 
have attracted the greatest attention, yet her otl 
dominions tlierc are far from being inconsideral 
either in extent or value. The gi-eater part 
them was reduced to subjection during the ti 
part of the sixteenth century by private ndvt 
turers, who titted out their small armaments eitl 
in Hispaniola or in Old Spain: and if our lire 
would allow lis to follow each leader in his p 
gress, we shv)uld discover the same daring cc 
rage, the same jx*r=;evering ardour, the same raj 
cious desire of wealth, and the sjinr.e capacity 
enduring and suruKmnting every thing in order 
attain it, which distinguished tlie operations 
* he Spaniards in their greater American concjuej 
Instead, however, of entering into a det;jil of t 
kind, it will be right to give a brief description 
those provinces of Spanish America which hi 
not hitherio been mentioned. 
The juriidictiou of ihc NicxToy o^ !Sew Sp 
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extends over several provinces which were not sub- 
ject to the dominion of the Mexicans. The coun- 
tries of Cinaloa and Sonara, that stretch alorg the 
east side of the Gulf of California, as well as tlic im- 
mense kingdoms of New Na\ arre and New Mexi- 
co, which bend towards the west and north, and did 
not acknowledge the sovereignty of Montezuma 
or his predeces , are reduced, some to a greater, 
others to a less degree of subjection to the Spanish 
yoke. They extend through the most delightful part 
of the temperate zone, and have a communication 
either with the Pacific Ocean or with the Gulf of 
Mexico, and are watered by rivers which not only 
enrich them but may become subservient to com- 
merce. The number of Spaniards settled in these 
provinces is extremely small ; but from the rich 
mines that have been discovered, opened, and 
worked with success, they are becoming more po- 
pulous, and may soon be as valuable as any part of 
the Spanish empire of America. 

The peninsula of California was discovered by 
Cortes in tlie year 1 53(5, but the Spaniards have 
made little progress in peopling it. Don Joscpii 
Galvez, who was sent by tlie court of Spain to visit 
it, brought a very j{^vourable account : he found 
the pearl fishery on its coasts to be valuable, and he 
discovered mines of gold of a very promising ap- 
pearance. From its vicinity to Cinaloa and Soiiara, 
California may, perhaps, hereafter be no lunger 
regarded among the desolate and almost u£C'le^s 
districts of the Spanish empire. On the east of 
Mexico, Yucatan and Honduras are comprehended 
in the gov^emment of New Spain, lliey stretch 
from the Bay of Campeachy beyond Cape (jracias 
a Dies, and derive their value principally froiw iV.Nt, 
l»gwood tree, v/hich for the ^'or^o^.^'i o^^n^'n^^ 
VOL, XXIW JL ^^-^^ 



has become an article in commerce of great v 

Still farther east than Honduras lie the two 

' rinces of Costa Riga and Veragua, which are o 

small value, and merit no particular attention 

The most important province depending a 
viceroyalty of Peru is Chili,, the inhabitant 
which were, in a great measure, independei 
the incas, and fur a considerable time success 
resisted the arms of the Spaniards. The m 
tainous parts of the country are still possesse 
tribes of the original inhabitants, who are fom 
ble neighbours to the Spaniards, with whom, 
ing the bourse of two centuries, they have 
obliged to maintain almost perpetual hostility. 

Inat part of Chili whi^ may be proj 
deemed a Spanish province, is a narrow distric 
tended along the coast from ^e desert of Atac; 
to tlie island of C]41oe, above 9OO miles. It! 
mate is the most delicious in the New W 
The soil is very fertile, aad accommodate 
European productions : . among these are c 
wine, and oil. All the fiuils imported : 
Europe attain to full maturity there, and die 
mals of our hemisphere multiply and impi 
Nor has Nature exhausted her bounty on 
surface of the earth 5 she has stored its bowe 
various parts with mines of gold, of silver, of 
per, and of lead: 

To the east of the Andes, the provinces of 
cuman and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, 
stretch from north ta south 1300 miles, an< 
breadth more than a thousand. This country f< 
itself into two great divisions, one on the n 
and the other to the south of Rio de la Plata. 
former comprehends Paraguay, the famous 
mIqos of the Jesuits^ and sevei^ o\\x^i disti 
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The capital of La Plata is Buenos Ayres, the most - 
considerable sea-port in Soutii America. From 
this town a great part of the treasure of Chili and 
Peru is exported to Old Spain. Most of the coun- 
try is inliabited by native Americans. The Jesiiits 
were indefatigable in their endeavours to convert 
the Indians to the belief of then* religion, and to 
introduce among them the arts of civilized life ; 
and they met with surprising success. More than 
300,000 families were formerly subject to tlie 
Jesuits, living in obedience and with an awe bor- 
dering on adoration. But in 176/ the Jesuits were 
«ent out of America by royal authority, and their 
subjects were put upon the same footing with the 
other inhabitants of {he country. 

All the other ~ territories of Spain in the New 
World, the islands excepted, of w^hose discovery 
ynd reduction an account has already been given, 
are comprehended under two great divisions j the 
former denominated the kingdom of Terra Firma, 
the provinces of which stretch along the Atlantic 
from the eastern frontier of New Spain to tlie 
mouth of the Orinoco 5 the latter the new king- 
dom of Granada, situated in the interior country. 
Terra Firma is divided into twelve large pro- 
vinces, which contain a vast deal of mountainous 
country : the valleys are deep and narrow -, and 
being for a great part of the year flooded, the whole 
district is perhaps the most unhealthy part of the 
torrid zone. The plains are fertile, and produce 
great abundance of com, fruits, and drugs. No 
place abounds more in rich pasturage, or has a 
greater stock of black cattle. Its capital city, 
Panama, is situated upon one of the best harbours 
of the South Seas. Hither is brought all the trt:a- 
Bure which the rich mines of YeiM ?Xi^ C^v^v^-i^^ 
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to ihe king, or produce upon a private account. 
In the bay is a pearl fishery of great value. The 
town contains 5000 houses elegantly built of brick 
and stone, disposed in a semicircular form, and en- 
livened with the spires and domes of several 
churches and monasteries. At .Carthagena, the 
second town in Terra Firma, the galleons on theif 
voyage from Spain put in first, and dispose of a 
considerable part ot their cargo. The fleet of 
galleons consists of about eight men of war, la- 
den with every kind of merchandize, as well as ' 
with military stores for Peru. No sooner are 
these ships arrived 4n the haven of Carthagena 
than expresses are immediately dispatched to the 
ndjacent towns, that they may get ready all the 
treasure which Is deposited there to meet the gal- 
leons at Porto Bello. Here all persons concerned 
in the various branches of this extensive traffic 
assemble, and business of wonderful extent and 
importance is negotiated in a short time. In 
about a fortnight the fair is over ; during which 
the dis})lay of gold and silver and precious stones 
on the one hand, and of all the curiosities and 
variety of European fabrics on the other, is as- 
tonishing- Heaps of wedges and ingots of the 
precious metals are rolled about on the wharfs like 
things of licile or no value. At this time an hun- 
dred crowns are given for a mean lodging, a thou- 
sand for a shop, and provi^ions of every kind are 
proportion ably dear. 

The new kingdom of Granada is so far elevated 
above tlie level of the sea, that though it approaches 
almost to the equator the climate is remarkably 
temperate. Some districts jrield gold witli so great 
profusion, that single labourers have been known 
to collect in a day what was ei\\w\"\tx n2\\\& lo 'i.^vA 
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Its towns are populous and flourishing. Industry 
is encouraged, and a considerable trade is carried 
on witli Cartliagena. 

Having traced the progress of the Spaniards in 
their discoveries and conquests, to that period when 
their authority was established over all tlie vast re- 
gions in tlie New World still subject to their do- ~ 
minion ; it remains only to consider tlie effect of 
their settlements upon the countries of which they 
took possession, as well as upon their own. 

The first visible consequence of the establishments 
made by the Spaniards in America, was the dimi- 
nution of the anrient inhabitants to a degree equally 
astonishing and deplorable. But, notwithstanding 
the rapid depopulation of America, a very consi- 
derable number of tlie native race still remains 
botli in Mexico and Peru. Their settlements in 
some places are so populous as to merit the name 
of cities. In Peru, several districts, particularly in 
the kingdom of Quito, are occupied almost entirely 
by Indians ; and in some provinces they are min- 
gled with the Spaniards, and are almost the only 
persons who practise the mechanic arts, and fill 
most of the inferior stations in society. In the di- 
.stricts adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, and 
iPuenos- Ayres, the desolation is more general than 
even in those parts of Mexico and Peru of which 
the Spaniards have taken most full possession. 

When the conquests of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica were completed, their monarchs, in forming 
the plan of internal policy for their new dominions, 
divi<led them into two immense governments ; one 
subject to the viceroy of New Spain, the other to 
the \ iceroy of Peru. The jurisdiction of the for- 
mer extended over all tlie provinces belon^in^ to 
^pain in the northern d\\\svaa ol \ii^ Kxsv^x\c^sv 
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continent. Under that of the latter was com) 
hended whatever she possessed in South Amei 
The authority of the viceroy over districts so 
removed from his own eye and observation, 
unavoidably both feeble and ill directed. A i 
viceroyalty has tlierefore been established at Si 
Fc de Bojota, the capital of the new kingdor 
Granada, the jurisdiction of which extends t 
tliC whole kingdom of Terra Firma, and the ] 
vince of Quito. In subjection to the viceroys 
other officers of different ranks and degi'ees. ' 
various duties assigned. to each, and tlie sev 
powers which they exercise, cannot be discu 
hi this volume. We shall therefore proceec 
explain by what means the colonies enrich 
mother country. 

' Of all the methods by which riches may be 
quired, that of searching for the precious mc 
is one of tlie most inviting to men luiaccustome 
the regular assiduity with which the culture cA 
earth and the operations of conmicrcc must be 
ried on, or who arc so rapacious as not to h.: s; 
ficd V. ith the gradual returns of profit \^'hicli 1 
yield. Arcordiugl}, as soon as the several cc 
tries in America were subjected U) the doniii 
of Spain, this \Nas almost the only method 
acquiring wealth which occurred to the advoi 
rcr> by whom they were concjuered. All crow 
10 iSJcx-ico and Peru, where the quantities of j 
aid sil'.er found ami^rjg thi^ natives promisc( 
unexhaustt:d store. During several }ears the 
dour of their researches was kept up by lu/pe 
tber than success. At length the rich mine: 
TV)iosi, in R^m, were accidentally diicovorct 
the year l.O-M. by an Iijdian, as he was clambe 
up die /iici:nt::i;; in pui-s\ut oi' a iUvra which 
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Strayed from his flock. Soon after, the mines 
of Sacotecas, in New Spain, little inferior to tlie 
Other in value, were opened. From tliat time the 
working of mines has become the capital occupa- 
tion of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a sysiem 
no less complicated than interesting. 

The exuberant profusion with which the moun- 
tains of the New World poured forth their trea- 
sures astonished mankind, who had been accus- 
^med hitherto to receive a penurious supply of 
the precious metals from the more scanty stores 
contained in tlie mines of the antieni hemisphere. 
According to principles of computation, which 
appear to be extremely moderate, the quantity of 
gold and silver that has been. regularly entered in 
the ports of Spain is equal in value to lour million!^ 
sterling annually, * reckoning from the year 14<)2, 
in which America was discovered, to the present 
time. This in 311 years amounts to twelve hun- 
dred and forty-four millions. Immense as this sum 
is, the Spani-ih writers contend that as much more 
ought to be ddded to it, in conslderalion of trea- 
sure which has bc^en extracted from the minos, 
and imported fraudulently into Spain v/Itiiout 
paying duty to the king. By this account Sp:iin 
has diawn fcom the New World a supply of 
wealtii amounting to nearly tw^o thousand fi\e 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

Though the mines are tlie chief object of the 
Spaniards, yet the fertile countries which th-.y 
possess in America abound with other commoJi- 
ties (jf such value or scarcity as to attract a coiibi- 
derable degree of attentio)!. C'ochiueal is a pro- 
duction almost peculiar to New Spain : tlie Jesuits 
bark, the most salutary simple » ^ievlvov-^rv, vccvvi v>< 
most rcstoratlxo \irtue, X\v.\X. Vvo^\<iv:,v.v:vi\\.\s \x\v\\^- 
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known to man, is found only in Peru : the indigo 
of Guatimala is superior in quality to tiiat of any 
province in America : cocoa attains to its highest 
])erfection in the Spanish colonies, and, from the 
great consumption of chocolate in £urope, as well 
as in America, is a valuable commodity : the to- 
bacco of Cuba is of more exquisite flavour than any 
brought from the New World : the sugar raised in 
that island, in Hispaniola, and in New Spain, toge- 
ther with drugs of various kinds, may be mentioniEsd 
among the natund productions of America which 
enrich the Spanish commerce. To these must be 
added the exportation of hi4cs. The cattle fhan ; 
which these are taken range over the vast piaim 
which extend from Buenos-rAyres towards the 
Andes, in herds of thirty or forty thousand ; and ■ 
the unlucky traveller who once ^lls in aq[ioDg 
tliem, may proceed for several days before h^ can 
disentangle himself from among the crowd that 
covers the face of the earth, and seems to have no 
end. They are scarcely less numerous in New 
Spain, and in several other provinces, where they 
are killed merely for the sake of their hides 3 and 
the slaughter at certain seasons is so great, that 
the stench of the carcases which are left in the 
field would infect the air, if large packs of wild 
dogs, and vast flocks of American vultures, the 
most voracious of all tlie feathered kind, did not 
instantly devour them. The*number of those hides 
exported in every fleet to Europe is very great, and 
is a lucrative branch of conimerce. 

When the importation into Spain of those variolas ' 

articles from her colonies first became active and 

considerable, her interior industry and manu- 

fdctares were in so ptos\>eto\is a state, that with 

th^ product of th^e i)x^ ns'^s 9JsiV'&\iO\iKi\,Q^\«dc>asfc. 
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the tommodities of the New World and to nnswer 
its growing demands. Nor was the state of the 
Spanish marine at this period less flourishing than 
that of its manufactures. In tlie beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Spain is said to have possessed a- 
bove a thousand merchant ships, a number far supe- 
rior to that of any nation in Euroj)e in t)\at age. By 
the aid which foreign trade and domestic hiduslry 
give reciprocally to each other in tlieir progress, th(* 
augmentation of both must have been rapid raid 
extensive ; and Spain might have received the 
same accession of opulence and vigour from her 
acquisitions in the New World, that other powers 
have derived from tlieir colonies. But various 
caases prevented this. 

The same thing happens to nations as to iiidi- 
viduals. Weal til which flows in gradually, and 
with moderate increase, nourishes that acii\iiy 
wluch is friendly to commerce, and calls it lorth 
into vigorous exertions 5 but when opulence pours 
in suddenly and with too full a stream, it o\orturns 
all sober plans of industr)-, and brings along v. iih 
it a taste for what is wild and extravagant. Su(^h 
was the gi-eat and sudden augmentation of })nvvor 
and revenue that the possessions of An\'riv\i 
brought into Spain, and symptoms of its ]ki iii- 
cious influence soon began to apjiear. Wh-jn 
Philip IT. ascended the Spanish throne, n mil- 
tances from th.e colonies became a re«i^UK;r ui-.d 
considerable branch of re\enue. I'he fital (jjx^- 
ration of tliis change in the state of tik- kinr- 
doni was at once cons))ici:ous. y\nd un;K^r the 
weak adminisitrjtlon of Phili]) HI th-j \i'j:i:r 
of the naiion sunk into the lo\\est decline, f .le 
inconsiderate higt^fry oi that iuuwavv^v ^.s^v-XXv \ •::-. 
puce nearly ;) million oi liVi i\\v)A V.v^l'Oi'iVA^vv^ •^'^'^'' 
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jeots, at the very time when the exhausted state of 
tiie kingdom required some extraordinary exer* 
tiuns of political wi<ulom to augment its numbers, 
and to revive its strength. Spain felt that her 
manufactures were fallen into decay; that her 
fleets, which had been the terror of Europe^ were 
ruined; and that her commerce was lost. Even 
agriculture, tlie primary object of industry in 
every prosperous state, was neglected, and one of 
the most fertile countries in Europe hardly raised 
-what was sufficient for the suj^rt of its own in* 
habitants. The Spaniards, intoxicated with the 
wealth which poured in upon them, deserted the 
paths of industry to which they had been accus- 
tomed, and repaired with eagerness to those re* 
gions from which this opulence issued; till at 
length Spain was unable to supply the growing 
demands of the colonies. She had recourse to her 
neighbours. The manufactures of the Low Coun- 
tries, of England, of France, and of Italy, fur- 
nished in abundance whatever she required. In a 
short time not above a twentieth part of tlie com- 
mwlities exported to America was of Spanish 
growth or febric. The treasure of the New WGorld 
may be said henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spain. Thflt wealth, which by an internal circu- 
lation would hQve spread tlirough each vein of 
industry, and have conveyed life and motion to 
every branch of manufacture, flowed out of tlie 
kingdom with such a rapid course as neither en- 
riched nor animated it. On the other hand, the 
artisans of rival nations, encouraged by the quick 
sale of their commodities, improved so much in 
industry as to be able to afford them at a rate so 
Jow that the manufactures of Spain were still 
fiirthor depressed. Thvs Aeslmciw^ comwvevce 
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drained off die riches of the nation, and the Spa- 
niards^ in fact^ became only the carriers of foreign 
merchandize, and the channel through which 
the precious metals flowed from America to tlie 
other European states. Spain was so much as- 
tonished and distressed at beholding her American 
treasures vanish almost as soon as they were im- 
ported, that Philip III. issued an edict, by which 
he endeavoured to raise copper money to a value in 
currency nearly equal to that of silver ; and the 
lord of the Peruvian » and Mexican mines was re- 
duced to a wretched expedient, which is die last 
Upsource of petty impoverished states. 
. Thus the possessions of Spain in America have 
not proved a source of population and of wealth to 
her, in the same manner as tliose of other nations. 
In ihose countries of Europe where industry is in 
foil vigour, every person settled in such colonies 
as are similar in their situation to those of Spain, is 
fupposed to give employment to tliree or four at 
home in supplying his wants. But wherever the 
mother country cannot afford tliis supply, e^ery 
emigrant may be considered as a citizen lost to 
the community j and strangers must reap all lh« 
benefit of answering his demands. 

We have already noticed tlie trade caiTieJ on 
by the galleons : these were frecjueutly retankd 
by various accidents, and on such occasions the 
scarcity of European goods hi t)ie Spanish hetile- 
ments frequently became excessive ; their prica 
rose to an enorpous height. The vigilant eye ot 
mercantile attention did not fail to obseive this 
favourable opportunity : an ample supply w as 
poured in from die English, French, and Dutch 
islands 5 and when the galleons at lengtl\ aiTivcd 
they fouiid die markets so gluted \i^* V^^^^^^^^'^^ 
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ct>mmerce, that there was no demand for the com- 
modities with which they were loaded. To re- 
medy this, Spain permitted a considerable part of 
her commerce with America to be carried on in 
register ships. These were fitted out during the 
intt nals between the stated seasons when the gal- 
leons sailed, by merchants of Seville or Cadiz^ 
upon obtaining a license from the council of the 
Indies, for which they paid a high premium. 

In proportion as experience manifested the ad- 
vantages of carr)'ing on trade in this mode, the 
number of register ships increased 3 and at length 
in the year 17*^^8, the galleons, after having been 
employed upwards of two centuries, were finally 
hiid aside. From that period there has been no 
intercourse with Chili and Peru, but by single 
ships, dispatched from time to time as occasion 
re(juires. These sail round Cape Horn, and con- 
v(^y directly to the ports in the South Sea the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of Europe, for which 
the people settled in those countries were before 
oblii^cd to repair to Porto-Bello or Panama. 

It remains only to give some account of the 
trade carried on between New Spain and the 
rhilip])ine Islands. Soon after the accession of 
l^hilip II. a scheme was formed of planting a 
colony in these islands, which had been neglected 
since the time of tlicir discovery. Manilla, in the 
island of Luconia, was the station chosen for the 
capital of this new establishment. From it an active 
cojniiiercial intercourse began with the Chinese^ 
and a considerable number of that industrious peo- 
]>^'.% allured by the prospect of gain, settled in the 
I'hilippinc Islands, under Spanish protection. Tliey 
t^np])lied the colony so amply with all the valuable 
productions and manufactures of the East, as 

u\^.bled 
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cBatled it to open a traae with America, by a 
twjjse of' navigation the longest from land to land 
QET our globe. In the infiiucy of this trade, it was 
carried on with Callao on the coast of Peru, but 
atierwards it was removed to Acapiilco on tlie 
oaa^fit of New Spain. 

. After various arrangements it has been brought 
Viio a regular form. One or two ships depart an- 
HSiaJly from Acapulco, which are permitted to 
caiT'.f out tiiiver to tlic amount of more than one 
teiKlred tliousand pour.ds sterling ,• in return for 
wlft( Ji, they bring Ijack spices, dri<^s, china, and 
jfKpoii wares j calicoes, chintz, muslin.^, silks, and 
cver-f precious article with which tlie East can 
Rtpjjly the rest of the world. For some time the 
HKTciiants of Peru were permitted to participate 
in tlijs traffic, but now it is conlined solely to 
]Xe\v Spain. In consequerjce of this indulgence, 
libe in'iaoitjnts of thnt co'.utry enjoy advantaj^i's 
fBui;i:<>wn to the other Spar.ish colonies. The 
iiian< ifactures of the ]!a.A are nv)t f.nily more suited 
to a ^varm climaie, anJ a.'o more shov/y than ih'».se 
of Europe, but can be sold at a lower price j wliile, 
at tl.c same time, Uie prv'ti's u;K)n them are so 
considerable as to enri-^h all tl-.ose who are cni- 
pkjj'cd either in bringin-^ tiicm from Manilla, or 
TCnd'ng them in New S{\iin. As the iiitcrrst 
both of the buyer and ^e:lrr c.jnmrs in f-ivouriiiL'; 
this branch of commciY-, it has roniinaed in hi/j.c^ 
of reguUuioiis, cv.uic.r.^J \\\{\\ the most apx''-.!-; 
jealousy, to circnmsn i'oe il . Under cdver ol" \-.li;:t 
the laws peiiniLto be im|"rted, i:;-eat quant 'lir^ <.f 
India gviOvU art' ]-i/i;;\'(l i::io llie n-i.-irkcts nf X^-w 
Spain: and Vvhon the Kur.-pean Fhi]j> airiw at. W y.i 
Cm?^ they frequently lind the v/anl-i gI vV.o ^o^^^V^ 
VOL. x^Li V. 3 - ^ -: V -"'^ '^ 



^supplied by cheaper and more acceptable C(Ba-» 
I m>{ lilies. 

Notwithstanding these frauds, the Spanish ino- 
narchs receive a very considerable revenue fiWD 
the American domini(m.N. This arises from titxa 
of varicms kinds, which may be divided into, 1« 
WJirit is paid to the sovereign as lord of tlie I jfe^ 
World : to this class belong die duty on the pro- 
duce of the mines, and the tribute exacted ikm 
the Indians : tlie former is termed by the Span iardi 
the right of signory, the latter is the duii/ of vu* 
salage. 2. Into the numerous duties on <oib- 
merce, which accompany and oppress it in tinn]f 
step: and, 3. What accrues to the king as heal 
of the church. In consequence of tliis, he rec ti\^ 
the spiritual revenues levied by the apostolic cJaam- 
ber in Europe, and is entitled likewise to the. pro- 
fit arising from the sale of the bull of Cm tad*. 
This bull, whi'jh is published every two 3«ac^, 
contains an absolution from past offences, : md s 
permission to eat several kinds of prohibited foo5 
during Lent. Every person in the Spanish cohaaLck^p 
of Ivaopean, Creolian, or mixed race, purchases 
a bull, which is deemed essential to his salv;itiQa^ 
at the rate set upon it by government. It ic aaot 
easy to get at the amount of those various finds; 
!)ut it is probable that the net public revenue rjised 
in America does not exceed a million and a haJf 
iterling per annum. Spain and Portugal are, hov- 
ever, tlie only European powers who derive ri direct 
revenue from their colonies. All tlie advimtage 
that accrues to other nations from tlieir American 
(louiinions arises from the exclusive enjoyment of 
tlieir trade. 
But i{ the revenue which Spain draws from 
:^ America 
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Ani erica be great, the expense of administration 
in I ler colonies bears full proportion to it. The 
salaries allotted to every person in public office are 
TCT)' high. The viceroys maintain all the state 
mod dignity of royalty. Their courts display such 
fcnip as hardly retains the appearance of a dele- 

Sjti.'d authority. All this expense is defrayed by 
e crown. 

The salaries constitute but a small part of the 
leiienue enjoyed by the viceroys. From the single 
vticle of presents made to him on the anniver- 
i*f of hi« name-day, a viceroy has been known to 
- receive fifteen thousand pounds sterling. Accord- 
ing- to a Spanish proverb, the legal revenues of a 
Weroy are known : his real profits depend upon 
Ids opportunitie? and conscience. Hence tlieir 
commission is granted only for a very short term of 
years j which renders them often more rapacious, 
io order quickly to repair a shattered fortune or to 
cjtate a pew one. But even in situations so trying 
to human frailty, there are instances of virtue that 
lemains unseduced. In the year 1772, the marquis 
4e Croiz iinished the term r)f his viceroj^alty in 
Kew Spain with unsuspected integrity j and, in- 
fftead of bringing home exorbitant wealth, returned 
with the admiration and applause of a grateful peo- 
ple^ whom his govemnaent had rendered happy. 
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CHAP. VII. 

History of the Portuguese Settlements in ^mevhtu 
Discovery of Brazil, Extent of the Portugmae 
Empire, Conrjuest of Portugal. Brazil t4iem 
ly the Dutch. Recovered. Extent of BrceaL 
How divided and governed. Inhabitants. Trade* 
Amazonia. River Amazon. People. Ftemik 
Settlement of Cayeuhc. Dutch Settlements €^ 
Guiana. Chief Towns. Climate. Inhabitaais^ 
Productions, 

THE discovery of America by Columbus \k«^ 
as we have seen, owing originally to just re»* 
soiling on the figure of tlie earth, though tlie paF- 
ticular land that he discovered was far from that 
which he vsought. Herv was evidently a mixture 
of wise design and fortunate accident ; but the Por- 
tuguese discovery of Brazi) may be regarded s 
merely accidental. For, sailing with a considerable 
armament to India, by the way of the Cape «f 
Good Hope, but standing out to sea to avoid the 
calms upon the coast of Africa, the Portuguese 
fleet fell in with tlie continent of South America. 
Upon their rcmrn they made so favourable a re- 
port of the land which they had discovered, tliat 
tlie court resolved to send a colony thitlier. This 
was at first opposed by the Spaniards, who consi- 
dered the countiy as within their dominions. Mat- 
ters were, however, at length accommodated by a 
treaty, in wliich it was agreed that the Poituguese 
should possess all tliat tract of land tliat lies be- 
rween die Biver of Amazons and that of JUa 
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When their right was thus confirmed, . ^ 
the Portugnese pursued the settlement with ,1^' 
such vigour, that in a Uttle time more than ^ ^' 
two thousand miles of sea-coast was colon i7ed ; 
which was inifinitely to the benefit of the motlier 
country. Their settlements on the coast of Africa 
fn^anled this estabhshment, by the number of 
fu^groes which they afforded them for their works. 
Hence the introduction of negroes into this part of 
America, and the foundation of a traflic, ditgi ace- 
hkl to all concerned in it. 

In tlie very meridian of their prosperity, when 
the Portuguese were in possession of so extensive 
an empire, and so Nourishing a trade in Africa, in 
Arabia, in India, in the Asiatic isles, and in the 
most valuable part of America, they were crushed 
by one of those incidents which decides the fates 
of kingdoms. Don Sebastian, one of their a -t) 
greatest princes, in an expedition he had . 1 ' 
undertaken against the Moors, was slain j by ^ * 
idiich accident the Portuguese lost tlieir liberty, and 
M'crc absorbed into the Spanish dominions. 

Soon after this misfortune, tlie same yoke that 
galled the Portuguese grew so intolerable to the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands, that they threw 
it off -with great fury and indignation. Not sa- 
tined with erecting Uiemselves into an inde- 
pendent state, they fell upon the possessions of the 
Fortugiiese ; took almost all their fortresses in the 
I'last Indies 5 and then turned theirarms upon Brazil, 
^liich was unprotected by Europe, and be- a -p. 
trayed by the cowardice of the governor of ,/v,o' 
their principal city. They would htive over- '* * 
nm the whole, had not the archbishop Don Michael 
de Texeira believed, that in such an emer^eucv ^l\e. 
danger vfhis country supevseded v\v*i v:v>\\\xv\<.m ck^- 
s'6 \\^\\;vo\\% 



. ,^ from whom they were again partly re 
^,, ' quered by the Portuguese, but not wit 
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ligations of his profession. He took arms, and at 
tho head of his monks, and a few scattered fbroek, 
put a sti>p to the toirent of the Dutch conquest. He 
ninde a gallant stand until succours arrived, and 
then resigned the commission with which the pub- 
lic necessity and his own valour had armed Imn^ 
into the hands of a person appointed by authority. 
Ytv this noble conduct tlie archl)ishop saved seven 
of the fourteen provinces into wliich Brazil was di- 
vided : the rest fell into the Iiands of die Dutch, 

-recon- 
withoat 
a considerable struggle, and at'ter mocih 
Joss on botli sides. The Portuguese agreed to p^ 
the Dutch eight tons of gold^ to relinquish their 
interest in this country: whidi was accepted ; and 
tliey have remained in peaceable possession of dl 
jBrazil till about 176*2, when the Spaniards took' 
the fortress of St. Sacrament -, but by treaty of 
peace it was re«k)red. 

This vast territory is but little known, partly 
from the want (jf science and curiosity, and partly 
on account (^f the tliick tbrests which cover the ex- 
tenbi\ e plains of La Plata. Ihough in strict alii-* 
ance v, ith Portugal, we have little precise know- 
ledge of Br.r/il^ and still less of the interior country 
of Amazonia. IJie chief city ot Brazil was for- 
merly Saint Salvador, which has since yielded to 
Uio d(». Janeiro. 

Brazil is now divided into eight independent go- 
vernments, besides that of Bio de Janeiro, of which 
:i\onc the i^ovi^^aor retains the style of viceroy of 
the Brazils. Uie discovery and improvement of the 
gold and diamond mines, about one hundred 
kiagucs to xht N. W., have secured to Janeiro a 
ffc-'JcIed pjcpondcrdiictj "But 2iX\ \i\<i ^vovinces 
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are growing fast ii>to opulence and importance -, 
and we are informed by sir George Staunton, 
. that they manufactured of late years several of the 
most necessary articles for their own consumption^ 
and their produce was so considerable tliat tlie ba- ' 
lance of trade began to be already in their favoiu* ; 
and remittances of bullion were made to them 
from Europe, in return for the overplus of their ex- 
ports beyond their imports. The diamond mines 
b^plong exclusively to the crown 5 and one fiftli of 
the gold is exacted. There are also numerous 
taxes and impositions, which nistead of enlarging 
the revenue are the great causes of its dimimuion. 

The European settlers in Brazil are fondof plea- 
«ure, but extremely observant of the ceremonies of 
religion. I^abour is chiefly performed by slaves. 
about twenty thousand negroes being annually im- 
ported. The natives are said to be irreclaimable 
savages, who chiefly subsist apart on the coast be- 
tween Janeiro and San Salvador. The harbour of 
Rio Janeiro is capacious and excellent ; surround- 
ed by a fertile country, and protected by the cas- 
tle of Santa Cruz. On the west is the city of St. 
Sebastian, commonly called Rio de Janeiro, built 
on a tongue of land, the hills and rocks behind 
being crowned wilh woods, convents, houses, and 
churches. The streets are generally straight and 
well paved. Water is supplied by an acjueduct 
after the Roman plan 5 foi", notwithstanding the 
name, there is no river of any note. 

Ihe trade of Brazil is very great, and increases 
every year. Of the diamorids there are supposed 
to be returned to Europe to the amount of 1 30,CXX)i . 
annually. This, with the sugar, tlie tobacco, the 
hides, and the valuable drugs for medlcwvO: -ccoA 
nmnufaciujcsj in ny give some idta oi \X\c "wv^v^"^"^* 



of the Surinam^ and New Middleburg near 
N. W. extremity of the colony. Deraerara 
settlement on a river of that name. Issequit 
another Dutch settlement on the Spaimh M 
which surrendered to tlie Englu&h in 17B1, 
which was not considered of sufficient imporUi 
to be retained. 

TTie climate of this country is reckoned 
wholesome. Tlie wet and dry seasons are 
temate, each for about three months. It is on 
the richest and most valuable colonies belongin 
the United Provinces -, but it is in a less prospei 
situation thain it was some years since^ owing to 
wars in which they liave been engaged with t 
fugitive negroes^ whom they treated with g 
barbarity^ and who are become sufficiently 4 
merous to form a kind of colony in the wo 
;ind to be really formidable enemies to their for 
masters. Under the command of chiefs ela 
from among tliemselves^ they have cultivated h 
for their subsistence ; and^ making frequent 
cursions into the neighbouring plantations, revc 
themselves upon their old oppressors. The c 
trade of Surinam consists in sugar, cotton, col 
tobacco, flax, skins, and very valuable dyeing dr 
The inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are ei 
whites, blacks, or the reddish-brown aborig 
natives of America. The promiscuous in 
^ course of these different people has likewise g< 
rated several intermediate casts, whose colours 
pend on their degree of consanguinity to ei 
Whites, Indians, or Negroes. — ^There are 
njany birds of various species, and reriiarkable 
the beauty of tlieir plumage, in Guiana, that sev 
persons in the colony have employed themse 
wAA their dependents very advaxvXa^e^xi.'^^ 
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killing and preserving them for tlie cabinets of na- 
turalists in different parts of Europe. The torpedo, 
or electrical eel, is found in tlie rivers of Guiana. 
But the immense number and variety of snakes in 
this country form one of its chief inconveniencies. 
It is said that several years ago one was killed 
which measured 33 feet in length, and in the 
largest part three feet in circumference. The 
lauba is a peculiar amphibious animal of small 
size^ about the size of a pig four months old, co- 
vered with fine short hair ; its flesh is preferred to 
aU other kinds of meat. The quassia, the castor-oil 
nuty the cassia, the palm-oil, the cowhage, the 
balnm of capivi, and ipecacuanha, are all natives 
here. An herbaceous plant called troolies grows 
here, whose leaves are the largest of any yet 
known : they lie on the ground, and have sometimes 
attained the almost incredible length of thirty 
feet, by three feet in width. So admirable a ma- 
teriad for covering has not been bestowed on this 
irountry in vain ; most of the houses are thatched 
with it, and it will last for years without repair. 
Gkun cagutchouc is produced from a large tree in 
Guiana, and is used for vessels of various kinds 
and for torches. A. small tree called caruna yields 
a farinaceous nut, from which the Indians prepare a 
slow poison, the instrument of jealousy or revenge. 
Still more certain is the Ticuna poison, which is 
prepared from the roots of the nibbees, that in- 
habit the entangled forests of tliese immeasurable 
swamps, and are a shelter to the panthers, the 
serpents, and all those monstrous and abominable 
reptiles that generate in this pestilential atmo- 
sphere. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Henry Vll. auilimixes Calot to make Discoveries. 
Cabot takes possession of a great Part of 
North America, Patent granted to Sir IVaUer 
Raleigh, Dmdxm and Plymouth Companies, 
Puritans persecuted, and go to America. Their 
Character and Suffhings. Maryland an Asy^ 
lumfor the Roman Catholics, Liberal PoUcy 
of England to her Settlements, Importance ^ 
the American Colonies, Wars ^'ith France. 
JVashhngton's Expeditions. Hopes conceived of 
his future Celebrity, General Peace, American 
Commerce limited ly Great-Britain, Stamp 
Act. Opposition to it. Repealed, Declaratory 
Act, Plan for taxing Glass, Tea, t^c. A?ne^ 
rican Opposition, in which Boston takes the 
lead. Quarrels letween the MUitary and Inha" 
Litants. Three of the latter hilled. Letters 
from Governor Hutchinson intercepted by Dr. 
Franklin. Dr, Franklin dismissed from fas Of-- 
fue. 

[AVING discussed in the former chapters of 
this volume the subject of the Spanish and 
]V»rtuguese discoveries and settlements on the con- 
tinent of America, we now proceed to those that 
\\ ere made under the auspices of our own country, 
which will lead us to take a connected view of the 
Histor}^ of the United States to the present t^mes: 
in the course of whicli we shall^ as far as or 
Jimltn will allow J exlxibilc a d\stiuclVi\SkX.oi\e^,\)c 
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tical, and geographical view of the northern con- 
tinent of America-^. 

Henry VII. of England, by the exertion of an 
authority similar to tliat of pope Alexander f , 
granted to John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, and his 
three sons, who were subjects and natives of Eng- 
land, a commission " to navigate all parts of the 
ocean for die purpose of discovering islands, coun- 
tries, regions, or provinces, either of Gentiles or 
Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown to all 
Christian people, with power to set up his stand- 
ard, and to take possession of the same as vassals 
of the croAvn of England/' By virtue of this com- 
mission Sebastian Cabot, one of the sons, a ^ 
explored and took possession of a great part , J^o' 
of the North American continent, in the ^ 
name and on behalf of the king of England. This 
discovery was made in consequence of an attempt 
to find a north-west passage to China ; an enter- 
prise in which he failed, but which led to more 
important consequences. 

For tlie space of more than half a century after 
the discovery, the English neither navigated the 
coast nor attempted to establish colonies. Tiie 
first English patent which was granted for * ^ 
making settlements in the country, was * * 
issued by queen Elizabeth to sir Hum- ' 
phrey Gilbert. Shortly after she licensed JVIr. 
Walter, afterwards sir Walter, Raleigh '' to . j^ 
search for Heathen lands not inhabited" ' * 
by Christian people 5" and granted to him, 
in fee, all tlie soil within 200 leagues of the places 



♦ See the Table at the end of the \QVj.Taft. 
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where his people should make their dwellings. Un* 
dor his auspices an inconsiderable colony took pos- 
session of that part of the American coast which 
now forms North Carolina. In honour of the ViT]^n 
queen, his sovereign^ he gave to the whole country 
the name of Virginia. These first settlers, and others 
who followed them, were either destroyed by the 
natives, removed by succeeding navigators, or 
died without leaving any behind to tell their me- 
lancholy story. No permanent settlement was 
elfectea till the reign of James the First. He 
granted letters patent to Thomas Gates and his 
* y. associates, by which he conferred on them 
y^^ ' " all those territories in America which 
^"""' were not then possessed by other Christian 
princes," and which lay between the 34tli and 45th 
degree of north latitude. They were divided into 
two companies. The one, consisting of adventurers 
of the city of London, was called the London com- 
pany } the other, consisting of merchants of Ply- 
mouth and some other western towns, was called 
the Plymouth company. The adventurers were 
empowered to transport tliither as many English 
subjects as should willingly accompany them; and it 
was declared, " that the colonists and their chil- 
dren should enjoy the same liberties as if they had 
remained or were bom within the realm." The 
A T^ month of April is the epoch of the first per- 
W^^J^J manent settlement on the coast of Virginia, 
ivX)/. ^j^^ name then given to all tliat extent of 
country which now forms the original lliirteen 
States. The emigrants took possession of a peninsula 
on the northern side of James River, and erected a 
town in honour of their sovereign, which they called 
James-Town, In a few months diseases swept away 
one h^f of their number •, -wViicYi ^i^^xVj ^vito^^^^d 
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and alarmed the others. Nevertheless, within 
twenty yeai's frorr^ the first foundation of James- 
Town, upwards of 9000 English subjects had, at 
different times, migrated thither, of whom at tliis 
period only 1800 remained alive. 

Thirteen years elapsed after James-Town be- 
gan to be built, before any permanent settle- 
ment was effected in the northern colony. Vari- 
ous attempts for that purpose had failed, 
nor was the arduous business accomplished 
till it was undertaken by men who were influ- 
enced by higher motives than the mere exten- 
sion of agriculture or commerce. These were 
denominated in England Puritans, from a desire 
of farther reformation in the established church, 
^d particularly for their aversion from cer- 
tain popish habits and ceremonies which they 
contended led to idolatry. So violent was the 
zeal of the majority for uniformity in matters of 
religion, that pcjpular preachers among tlie Pu- 
ritans were suspended, imprisoned, and ruined, 
for not using garments or ceremonies which their 
adversaries acknowledged to be indifferent. And 
towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign an act 
was passed for punishing tliose who refused to 
come to church, or were present at any conventicle 
or meeting. The punishment in certain cases was 
perpetual banishment ; and upon those who should 
return without license, death was to be inilicted- 
This cruel law increased the number of Puritans. 
Some suffered death, others were banished j and 
not a few, to avoid these evils, voluntarily exiled 
themselves from their native country." Of tliis 
number v/as a congregation under tlie pastoral 
care of Mr. John Robinson, who, to elude thek 
pcr^:ScaiorSj removed to Ho\ia\\^, T^\i^i<i 'OsNfc^ ^<^'^- 
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tinued ten years highly esteemed by the natives j 
* y. when, on account of the morals of the 
g. • Dutch, which in their opinion were too 
lax, they began to think of a second re- 
moval, lest their offspring should conform to the 
bad examples daily before them. They had also 
an ardent desire of propagating religion in foreign 
lands, and of separating themselves from all the 
existing establishments in Europe. An applica- 
tion was made to James for fiill libeity of con- 
science 5 but he promised only to connive at and 
not molest them. They nevertheless ventured, 
and sailed to the number of one hundred and one 
from Plymouth, and arrived at Cape Cod in No- 
vember 1620. They formed themselves into a 
body politic under the crown of England, and em- 
ployed themselves in making discoveries till the 
end of the year. Within six. months of their land- 
ing they Duried 44 persons out of the number 
that went out. Animated with a high degree of 
religious zeal, they supported every hardship with 
fortitude and resolution. The prospect of an ex- 
emption from ecclesiastical courts, arid of an un- 
disturbed liberty of worshipping their Creator in 
the way that was agreeable to . their own con- 
sciences, were, in their estimation, a sufficient 
counterbalance to all that they underwent. 

This handful of people laid the foundation of 
New-England, and from them sprung all those 
who have since inhabited Massachussetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode-Island. The 
Puritans, to which sect the first emigrants be- 
longed, were a plain industrious people, and 
strict observers of die moral and social duties. 
According to their principles, the Bible was the 
ffoJe rale both of faith and pxacXice , ^xvd the im- 



poMan of artkteof fiutfa^ modes of worship, &c, 
ihw sa bversive of natural rights, and an usurpatioa 
^■^i^er net delegated to any man or body of men 
wfiiftever. It is to be lamented that tlise prin- 
cipled of re]iglnui) Ubprtjr ceased to opemte on the 
emigraxits soon after tjiejr cumeinto diefNDSseasion 
of povvei-- In the eliraith vinr after tii^ ^ y. 
.nrrival in America, diey resolved that "no .^' 
tnaa sbotild be admitted to the freedom of ' 
their body politic, but such as were members of 
their churdiesj*' and afterwards ''that none but 
such should sb^re m'' the administration of civil 
government, or liaye a voice in any electioo.'* In 
a few ye^ys more they had 80 &r.|bigotten their 
^"vm ixiffer'mgs, ai> to press for nnimrmity in re« 
li^jon, and to tiiin persecntors in order to accom- 
phsh it. As the intolerance of £iu^lan(i peopled 
Massachizssetts, so the intolerance ofthat province 
made many emigrate :^m it, and gave rise to 
varions fiistant settlements, which in the course of 
ye^^ w ere formed into other provincial establish- 
ntrnXB, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, and New 
Km^Mhire sprung from Massachussetts^ find their 
farijr growth was greatly accelerated by her im- 
politic seal for uniKHrmity. The country which. 
was Bidxy vided into these four provinces had been 
failed 'New England ever since the y^ar l6l4. 
The propriety of classing them under f>ne general 
name became more evident, from their being set- 
tled by the same kind df people, connected with 
each other by blood, uniformity of manners, and a 
similarihr of religious and political sentiments. 
The early population of this northern country was 
rq>id: In the short space of twenty years from 
its first settlement, 21,200 persons arrived in 
2g8 vesseffs when^ from a chaBf|&m\ra^E&c. 'sS&^v^ 
t3 
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the emigration from Old to New England in a great 
measure ceased. . 

yy -p. Maryland was the third English colony 
lG^3 settled in North America -, but the first 
' which from its beginning was erected into 
a province of the empire. The first emigration to 
this place consisted of about 200 gentlemen^ chiefly 
of the Roman catholic religion. Calvert, their 
leader, purchased the right of the aborigines, and 
with tlieir consent took possession of the town, 
which he called St. Mary's. He continued care- 
fully to cultivate their friendship, and lived with 
them on terms of perfect amity. The lands which 
had thus been ceded were planted with facility, be- 
cause they had already undergone the discipline of 
Indian tillage. Food was therefore easily procured. 
The Roman catholics, unhappy in their native 
land, and desirous of a peacefiil asylum, went over 
in great numbers to Marj'land. Lord Baltimore, 
to whom the province had been granted, laid the 
foundation of its future prosperity on tlie broad 
basis of security to property, and of freedom in 
religion. While Virginia persecuted tlie Puritans, 
numbers of tliem passed over to thiy new province, 
tlie assembly of wliicli had enacted, ** that no 
persons, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
should be molested in respect of their religion, or 
in tiie free exercise thereof.*' The prudence of 
one colony aajuircd what the folly of the othe? 
had thrown away. Thus in Massachussetts the 
Puritans persecuted various sects, and the Church 
of England in Virginia harassed those who dis- 
sented from the established religion; while the 
Roman catholics of Mar}dand tolerated and pro- 
fected the professors of all denominations. 
The diitractious v^high cQ(j^N>>\^^<i^ ^iv'^'mzv^ i5at 
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t\;;'enty-five years left no leisure for colonizing ; 
but as soon as Charles II. was restored to tlit*. 
throne of his ancestors^ it was resumed witli greater 
spirit than ever. By charters granted by . t^ 
this sovereign Connecticut, Rhode-Island, ,r^^v>' 
and Providence plantations were rendered 
pure democracies. Every power, legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive, was invested in the freemen 
of the corporation, or their delegates 5 and the 
colony was under no obligation to communicate its 
legislative acts to the national sovereign. 

In the succeeding yecur a patent was grantorl to 
lord Clarendon and others, comprehending tliat 
extent of country which now forms the . jx 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, j^j^ ' 
and Georgia. In tlie following year king 
Charles gave to his brotlier James, duke of York, 
a patent which mcluded New York and New 
Jersey. 

At this period Charles gave to Wil- . -^ 
liam Penn a patent for Pennsylvania; and ^^^/ 
some time after he obtained a farther 
grant of the land on tlie western side of the 
Delaware, and soutli of Pennsylvania, which \\ i's 
formed into a sepai*ate government, and is now 
the state of Delaware. Notwithstanding tlic^e 
charters, Mr. Penn did not think himself iiivcitcd 
with the right of the soil till he had purchased it 
from the native proprietors. 

In tins manner was the English North Ameri- 
can continent parcelled out into distinct govern- 
ments. Little did the founders foresee of the 
consequences both good and evil tliat were to 
result to the Old World from discovering and 
colonizing the New. When we cou^vdex x\\vi\\\\- 
jnenae quantiths of gold and sVlvet >n^'^^'^\)^"^^.^^ 
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flowed from it into Europrj the subsequent increase 
of industry and population ; the prodigious ex- 
tension of commerce, manufactures, and naviga*? 
tion ', and the influence of the whole on manners 
and arts ; we see such an accumulation of good^ 
«s leads us to rank Colimibus among the greatest 
benefactors of the hxmian race. But when we 
consider the injustice done to the natives 5 the ex- 
tirpation of many of their numerous nations, whose 
names are now not even known j the havoc made 
among the first settlers ; the slavery of the 
Africans, to which America has furnished the 
temptation 5 and the many wars which it has ocr 
casioned 5 we contemplate such a mass of misery 
as may lead one to doubt whether the evil has not 
outweighed the good. 

The advantage which the emigrants to America 
expected from the protection of their native so- 
vereign, and the prospect of aggrandisement which 
the monarch anticipated from tlie extension of 
his empue, made tlie former very solicitous for 
charters, and the latter very ready to grant them. 
iVeither reasoned clearly on their nature, or well 
understood their extent. In less than eight years 
1500 miles of sea-coast were granted away 5 and so 
little did they who gave or they who accepted of 
charters understand their own transactions, tliat in 
several ca^es the same ground was covered by con- 
tradictory grants, some of which extended to the 
South Sea, over a country whose breadth is yet 
unknown, and which to this day is unexplored. 

Ideal as these charters werq, they answered a 
temporary purpose. The colonists reposed con- 
fidence in them, and y/ere excited to industry on 
their credit And it is worthy of observ^ation, 
bat of the thirteen colomes, uo oiva, Ql^cit^^a. 
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excepted, was settled at the expense of go- 
vernment. Towards the settlement of that 
southern frontier, considerable sums have at dif- 
ferent times been granted by parliament 5 bur 
the twelve more northern provinces had been 
wholly settled by private adventurers. Nor <iocs 
it. appear tliat any compensation for tlieir lands 
was ever njade to the aborigines of America by 
the crown or parliament of England. But policy 
as well as justice led the colonists to purchase and 
pay "for what they occupied. This was done in 
almost every settlement j and they prospered most, 
who by justice and kindness took the greatest pains 
to conciliate the good-will of the natives. 

The legal and constitutional history of the colo- 
nies, in their early periods, affords but little in- 
struction*. It is sufficient to observe, that in less 
than eighty years from the first permanent English 
settlement in North America, the two original pa- 
tents granted to tlie Plymouth and London com- 
panies were divided and subdivided into twelve 
distinct and unconnected provinces 5 and in fifty 
years more a thirteentli, by the name of Georgia, 
was added to tlie southern extreme, of the other 
establishments. To each of these there was ul- 
tinaately granted a form of government, resem- 
bling, in its most essential parts, that which v^-as 
established in the parent state ; and agreeably to 
the spirit of the British constitution, ample provi- 
sion was made for tlie liberties of the inhabitants. 
In some of the provinces the inhabitants cliose 
their governors and other public officers, and thair 
legislatures were under little or no control. In 
pthers, tlie crown delegated most of its puwer to 

♦ See Table II. at the end oi l\\e ^Q>\wme. 
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particular persons, who were also invested witi 
the property of the soil. In those which were 
most immediately dependent on the king, he ex- 
ercised no higher prerogatives over the colonists 
than he did over their fellow subjects in England ; 
and his power over the provincial legislative assem- 
blies was not greater than what he was constitu- 
tionally vested with over the house of conunons 
in the mother country. 

It is remarkable, that tliough the English pos- 
sessions in America were far inferior in natural 
riches to those which fell to the lot of other Euro- 
peans, yet the security of property and of libeily 
derived from the English constitution gave them 
a consequence to which the colonies of other 
powers have never attained. The wise and liberal 
policy of England towards her colonies, during the 
first century and a half after their settlement, bad 
a considerable influence in exalting, them to thia 
preeminence. She gave them full liberty to go- 
vern themselves, and to pursue their respective in- 
terests in such manner as they thought proper. 
Their trade was open to every individual in the Bri- 
tish dominions : they participated in that excellent 
form of government with which the parent isle 
was blessed, and which has raised it to an admi- 
rable height of agriculture, commerce^ a^id manu- 
factures 5 and trial by jury was established among 
them. 

From the operation of these general principles, 
the American settlements increased in number, 
wealth and resources, with a rapidity which sur- 
passed all previous calculation. Neither antient 
nor modem history can produce an example cf co- 
Jonies governed with equal wisdom, or flourishing 
with equal rapidity. lu \h& a\ioi\. s^^.cfc o^ w\a 
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hundred and fifty years their numbers had in- 
creased to three millions, and their commerce to 
such a degree as to be more than a third of that of 
Great Britain. .They also extended their settle- 
ments fifteen hundred miles on the sea-coast, and 
three hundred miles to the westward. 

Tlie good effects of a wise policy and equal go- 
vernment were not only discernible in raising the 
colonies of England to a preeminence over those of 
other European nations, but in raising some among 
themselves to greater importance than others. 
Their relative population and wealth were by no 
means correspondent to their respective advantages 
of soil and climate. The New England provinces, 
though possessed of comparatively a ban-en coun- 
.try, improved much faster than others which were 
blessed with a superior soil and milder climate. 
Their first settlers were animated with a high de- 
gree of that religious fervour which excites to great 
undertakings. They also granted their vacant 
lands to individuals, who personally cultivated 
them. In their towns they extended tlie benefits 
of education and religious instruction. By these 
means industry and morality were propagated, and 
useful knowledge generally ditFused j so that, in 
proportion to their respective numbers, it is pro- 
bable that no other country in tlie world contained 
more sober orderly citizens, and fewer who were 
profligate and abandoned. Luxury was estranij;ed 
from their borders. Enervating wealth and pinching 
poverty were both equally rare. Early marriages, 
and a numerous ofi spring, were common j hence 
population increased, and the inhabitants generally 
possessed that happy state of mediocrit}' which fa- 
vours the improvement both of mlud ^xid\i^'JwM 
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New York joined New England. Pennsylvania, 
vhich was chiefly settled with quakers, and which 
gave perfect liberty of conscience and an exact 
equality to all sects, was equally flourishing with 
New England. The progressive improvement of 
Pennsylvania may be estimated from the increase of 
its trade. In the year l/Ot that province imported 
goods from the motlier country, amounting in va- 
lue only to 11,4991. 5 but in 1772 to tlic value of 
more than half a million sterling :— -an increase of 
nearly fifty to one^ 

In Maryland and Virginia a policy less favour- 
able to population took place. The church of 
England was incorporated with the first settlement 
of Virginia. ; and in the lapse of time it also became ' 
the established religion of Maryland. In both these 
provinces that church possessed a legal preemi- 
nence, and was maintained at the expense not 
only of its own members, but of tliose of all other 
denominations : which deterred gi-eat numbers, es- 
pecially the presbyterians who had emigrated from 
Ireland, from settling within the limits of these 
governments, and fomented a spirit of discord be- 
tween those who belonged to, and those who dis- 
sented from, the established church. 

In these and the other southern provinces do- 
mestic slavery was common. Though it was not 
by law forbidden any where, yet there were com- 
paratively very few slaves to the north of Mar}'- 
land. The religion of the quakers produced their 
united opposition to all traffic in the human race. 
Many individuals of other sects discountenanced 
it 5 but the principal groimd of difference on thi*^ 
head, between the nortliern and southern provincr 
arose less from religious principles than from 
J. 
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mate and local circumstances. ' Slaveiy is, how- 
ever, at all times attended witli mischievous conse- 
quences. It is inimical to the proper education of 
youth. Industiy and temperance, virtues essen- 
tial to tlie health and vigour of both mind and 
body, are with difficulty practised where tlie la- 
bour of slaves procures an abiindance not only of 
the necessaries but of the delicacies of life, and 
where perpetual oj)portuniiies occur for early, ex- 
cessive, and enervating indulgences. Besides^ in 
settlements where the soil is cultivated by slaves, 
it soon becomes unfashionable for freemen to la- 
bour ; than which no greater evil can befall a coun- 
try. Idleness is tlie parent of vice, while labour 
ofall kinds favours and facilitates the practice of 
virtue. 

By the influence of these causes, tlie southern 
provinces, though possessed of tlie most fruilfiil 
soil and the mildest climate, ^^'ere far inferior to 
their neighbours in strengtli, population, inthistry, 
and wealth ; and this inferiority increased or dimi- 
nished with tlie nimiber of slaves in each pro- 
vince compared with the nuin])or (jf freemen. 

The first emigrants from EDohnid for colonizing 
America, left the mothc^r couniry at a time when 
the dread of arbitraiy ))ov.er was the predominant 
passion of the nation. Jv-;ci'pt the charliir of 
Georgia in the year 17312, Jill the Kiiglish color.ies 
obtained their charters, and their grojtest nnnihrr 
of Europt-an :i«'ttlers, between the M-ars I0u3 and 
lO'SS. Durin;^: the wiicle of tills pt^iiod was that 
great struggle b«H\reen prero^^i;;!' c a: id prl\ilv-ge 
carried on in iVui';h:iid, till it te:n.ir.:i;ed in a revo- 
lution highly favo'j.rable to the liljeriies uf the peo- 
ple. A \ariety of ccncurrliig lLvUsc^ k,vi\?cvKt\\\\\'^- 
bkants oC the colomci lo divjf.VA .^w -si^^vrvvvX^^^ ^ 
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independence, and a desire to iHiim^w.. 
rights and privileges which they conceived to be 
inherent to their situation. They had not only the 
image but the substance of the English constitu- 
tion. They chose most of their magistrates, and 
paid them alb They had, in effect, the sole direc- 
tion of their internal government. The chief mark 
of their subordination consisted in making no laws 
repugnant to the laws of their motber countr}' 5 in 
tlieir submitting to have such laws, as they did 
make, repealed by the king 5 and in obeyirg those 
restrictions tliat were laid on their trade by parlia- 
ment. 

Under such favourable circumstances, the cole 
nies in the New World had advanced nearly t 
the magnitude of a nation, while the greater pa 
of Europe was almost wholly ignorant of their pr 
gress. And, indeed, they themselves, thou 
gradus^.ly rising higher in the scrle of political i 
portance, did not appear sensible of their own c< 
sequence. One of the first events which drew 
^ j^ the colonies a shirre of piMic attent 
■^ ♦'■»<^ taking: Louisburo; from Fra 
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ties of her territories in North America. She was 
therefore alarmed at the scheme in agitation by 
the Oliio company, as the land granted to them lay 
• between the northern and southern settlements. 
Remonstrances against British encroachments, as 
they were called, having been made in vain by the 
governor of Canada, tlie Flrench at length seized 
some British subjects 5 and, persisting in * j^ 
their claims to the country on the Ohio ,Jcq' 
as part of Canada, streni^thened tl>;mselves ^ 
by erecting new forts in its vicinity, and at length 
began to seize and plunder every British trader 
foiind on any part of the river. This, at iirst, pro- 
duced retaliation ; but upon the violences being 
repeated, the governor of Virginia determined 
to send a suitable person to the French comman- 
dant, to demand tiie reason of his hostile pro- 
ceedings, and to insist on his evacuating a fort 
he had lately built. Major Washington was the 
person pitched on for this service. He was only 
twenty-one years of age when he set out on an 
expedition which was more than four hundred 
miles distant, and one half of the route led tlirough 
a wilderness inhabited only by Indians. He i)ro- 
ceeded on foot, attended by a single compani- 
on, with his provisions on his back. He arrived, 
and delivered his message to the French conif 
mandant 5 but it made no impression. It was, diere- 
fore, resolved to oppose with arms the encroach- 
ments of the French on the British territories. 
"S'irginia raised three h^uidred men, put them un- 
der the command of Vv'a.^hiiu^ton, now a colonel, 
and sent them towards the (.)hio. An engage- 
ment took place, in v/hich the French wer(^ ae- 
fca:ed. With nine hundred men, bet^^des. Uv. "-wv-,, 
X/jl'v retqnvd to the c\\{\r^/v;\ ^L'^x\^^==^.^^-^^^^ -^* 
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ington made a brave dt-lbnce, but at length ac- 
cepied of honourable terms of capitulation. 

T!ie policy of repressing the encroachments of 
the French on the Biitisli colonies was generally 
approved both in England and America. It was, 
therefore, determined to talce effectual measures 
ford'iviiig them from the Ohio, and also for re- 
ducing Niagara, Crown-Point, and tlie otlier posts 
\\ hich they held within the limits claimed by the 
king of Great Lvitain. To effect the first purpose, 
general Braddock was sent from Ireland to Virginia 
witli two regiments, and ^yas theie joined by as 
many more. He was a biave man, but destitute 
of the other quail fi. ations of a great officer. He 
slighted tlie country militia and the Virginia offi- 
cers. Colonel Washington begged permission to 
go before him and scour the woods with his pro- 
\ incial troops : but this was refused. The general 
wi'Ji fourteen hundred men pushed on incautiously 
till he fell into an ambuscade of French and In- 
dians, by wh(;m he was defeated and mortally 
wounded. I'he British troops were thrown into 
confusion 5 but tlie provincials, more used to Indian 
fighting, v^ere less disconcerted. They continued 
in an unbroken body u»der colonel Washington *, 
and, by co\ ering the retreat of the regulars, pre- 

"* 'IKl br.v'ory: r.O. p.'LTr'.JL'vm of colonel afterwards c^ene- 
r.il \V.ishin;^lO!i were so conspicuous at tills ]:eriocl, that 
the most imporiiant services were expected of him. In a 
f'trmou preached bciore a company of volunteers in Vir- 
J^i.iia, Aup^ust 17, 175.^, by the Rev. Samuel Davies, the 
autlior refers to him in the following words: " I may 
point out to the public that heroic youih, colonel Wa«h- 
in;Tton, whom I cannot but hope Pi evidence has hitJicrro 
preserved ui so sign i a manner for some important ser- 
vj\:e to his ccumry" 
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yen ted their being cut off entirely. For tvvo or three 
years after this, the war was carried on against 
France without vigour or success : but when Mr. 
Pitt was placed at the head of the ministry, public 
affairs assumed a new aspect. Victory every where 
crowned the British arms ; and in a sliort time the 
French were dispossessed not only of ail the Bri- 
tish territories on which they had encroached, but 
also of Quebec, the capital of their antient pro- 
A'ince, Canada*. 

In the course of this war, some of the colonies 
made exertions so far beyond tlieir Teasonable 
quota, as to merit a reimbursement from the na- 
tional treasur)' : but this \\ as not universally the 
case. In consequence of internal disputes, tiie ne- 
cessar}' supplies had not been raised in due time by 
others of the provincial rissemblies : this diJ not 
accord with the vigorous and decisive genius of 
Mr. Pitt, who is said to have told Mr. Franklin, 
*•' that when tlie war closed, if he should be in the 
ministr}', he M'ould take measures to prevent the 
colonies from having a power to refuse or delay 
the supplies that might be wanted for national pur- 
poses." As often, however, as money or men 
were wanted from the colonies, requisitions were 
made to their legislatures, which were generally 
and cheerfully complied with. Their exertions, 
with a few exceptions, were great, and manifested 
a serious desire to carry into elFect tlie plans of 
Great Britain for reducing the power of France. 

In the prosecution of this war, the colonies littcd 
out four hundred privateers, and furnished nearly 
twenty-four thousand men to co-operate with tlic 
British regular forces in North America. Ihe 

* See M»vor's Hirtory oi lZ.tvs\uxi!^^N<;\.\\.'^.'^'^>"^— '^^ 
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siicccss of the former 5 ilic nctivityof the latter; 
tJic convenience of tlieir harlx)nrsj and their 
contiguity to the \Vtst Inula islands, made tlic co- 
In OS gnat acq*. lislt inns ti« ]>ri tain and forrniilable 
adversaries to I*'rance. I'Vom their growing im- 
portance the latter had much to fear. Their con- 
tinued union wiih Great Britain threatened the 
fiuhversion of tlie comiiierce and American posses- 
sions i)( France. 
. y. At the general peace, Canada was ceded 
'^ to Great IJriiani by France; and the two 
' ' Fioriilas by Spain : Jier posse.'ssions, tfiere- 
fore, in the JSiew World, were of an exlcnt Cfjual 
in dimensions to several of the kingdoms 'of Eu- 
rope. The possession of Canada in the North, 
and of tlie Florldas in tlic Soutli, made, her sole 
jnistress nf the North American continent. 

From tho first st;ttlement of linglish America 
lill the clnsc of this \\:iv, thi" cfjiiduci <>l'(ireat Bri- 
tain towards her colf;i.!i's iirlonls n.i u;;et'ul Ic-^nu 
to those who arc dis;)j-cd to coloni/ati-yn. Siie 
treatcil them as a judicious mother does her duti- 
fui children. I'hey shared in every j)ri\ile<5c 1k> 
longing to her native sons, and but slightly tclt the 
inr<;nvenienccs oi' subordination. The caUilu::5ac 
of their j;rievanccs vv as small, and chiefly related 
to a lew acts whi'h (-jjerated against cjloninl ma- 
r.ul'actunvs. Tlicvj wove mostly evaded, but it" 
c;imed into execution would have been slightly 
inconvenienl, and ouiy to a few. 
. ,,. Till tJ lis period the colon i;d regulation i 
1 ^r 1 seemed to have had no otlier object in view 
^ but Uie Common good of the whole i-m- 
pire ; exceptions to the conuary were fi-Av, and had 
rro iippammcc of system. " When the appnjac h of 
thcaAonica to maiihood made \\\viw\ w^y^ v:.\Y.>\^V 
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of resisting impositions, Gr< :\\ Vr'v.y.n changc^l the 
antient system nuier whi-.-: h-. r « ,> .^ivi. \rv\ h iv^ 
flourished. When policy .voi.u i:i.\» clu ii\i^\\ r ■- 
laxation of autliority, she T' r ir; i:cv Ji'i..r.; .s M\d 
multiplied her u'strainls. F.ir r-tvuj '.init- 1>^\m o 
and after llie termination of the ^var, n ani i i;^r- 
able intercourse h.'.d ut^eu canivd on hciwt»ci. the 
British and Sp-inish colonies, coli.-o^ilIg < 1 t!i j i.:a- 
nufactnrescf Gnat Eriialn, imp >v;el : \ ih.' tor- 
mer and sold by the latter, by v hi; h il«* Ti. . ~!i 
colonies acquired gold and silver, mi-l woic ^ .a- 
bledtomake remittances to the iTiuihertu. lii.y. 
This trade, thoug^li it did not clash wiih tlie bp.rit 
of the' British navigitioii laws, wns forbiidtii by 
their letter. On accoimt of the advantages v/hicii 
all i^arties reaped fjoni .this i intercourse, it liad long 
been connived at by persons in pow er^ but, at ilio 
period alluded to, some new regulations were 
adopted, by which it was almost destroyed. So >ud- 
clen a stoppage was a serious blow to the nonhern 
colonies. It was their misibrriine, that thf)Ugh 
they stood in need of vast quantities of Britl-h nia- 
nufectiares, tlieir countrj- produced very little that 
afforded a diiecl remittanc? to pay for tlieni. They 
were, therefore, under a necessity of seeking else- 
where a market fi)r their produce, and, by a cir- 
cuitous route, acquiring the means of su]:>poriing 
their credit v»itli tlie mother country. I'his they 
found by trading with the Spanish and French co- 
lonies hi their neighbourhood. From them tliey 
obtained gold, siht-r, and valuable commodities, 
the ultin;nto pr(jlit.s of which centred in Great 
Liitiiin. lliis intenxj arse gave life to business of 
ever)' dt^nomaiation; and why it should be st(.'pped, 
could not be accounted for by the xVvxvet\.v.Av\?.^ 
vAuhjut 5ijp]X)^ii.'g that the i\A^x?» v^i ^\^i'S^^^^'^"^^'^ 
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were jealous of their adventurous commercial spi- 
rit. Their actual sufferings were great^ but their 
apprehensions were gieaier. Instead of viewing 
the parent stitc, as they had long done, in the light 
of an aftectionate niother, they conceived her as 
beginning to be influenced by the narrow views of 
an illiberal step-dame. 

In September, the trade between the British^ 
French, and Spanish colonies was in some degree 
legalised, but under circumstances that brought no 
relief to the colonists. Indeed, the act passed on 
the occasion granted certain duties to the king 
upon goods imported, which were the produce 
of a colony not under the dominion of his ma- 
jesty. Till that act passed, none avowedly for tlie 
purpose of revenue was to be found in the parlia- 
mentary statute book. The wording of it made 
the colonists fear that parliament would go on 
in charging them with such taxes as they pleased. 
The inipDsition of d\ities for the purpose of raising 
a revenue in Americ:a was considered as a danger- 
ous innovation. 

The national debt of Great Britain amounted at 
this period to nearly a hundred and fifty millions j 
■ and v/hile the minister was digesting plans for dimi- 
nishing this heavy burthen, ns it was then thought, 
he conceived the idea of raising a substantial re- 
venue in the British colonies from taxes laid by the 
parlicimein of 'the parent state. This in England 
was a ver}' popular project. And in March was 

A y. passed tlie memorable stavip act, by which 
l^fi« it was enacted, that certain instruments of 

' ^' writing, as bills, bonds, &c., should not be 

valid unless they were drawn on stamped paper, on 

which, a clnty was laid. No sooner was this act 

published in America, tliau vX. xa[v&^^ ^, ^«v\^x^V 
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alarm. The people were filled witli apprel.cu- 
sions at an act which they supposed to be an ar- 
tack on their const! tuiional rit^hts. The colonies 
petitioned the king and parliament for a redn.'ss of 
the grievance, and formed associations for die 
purpose of pi;eveiiting the iniportaiioii and use of 
British manutactures uiitil the act should be re- 
pealed. Ill this opposition Virginia took the lead : 
a number of resolutions were passed by tlie liou.^e 
of burgesses, which declared *' dioseto be cnenjic.«? 
to their country, who should, by wriiin^ or speak- 
ing, maintain tliat any person or persons, oiher 
than the general assembly of this colony, have any 
light or power to impose taxes on the people." 

Upon reading tliese re^-olutions, the boldness 
and novelty of them adected one of the members 
to such a degree, that he cried out " Treason, 
treason!" 1 hey were, nevertheless, well received 
by the people, and forwarded to tlie other pro- 
vinces. Till these appeared, it was the general 
opinion tliat the act would be quietly adopted. 
The countenance of so respectable a colony as ^'ir- 
ginia confirmed the wavering and emboldened the 
tinjid. Opposition assumed a bolder face. The 
lire of liberty blazed forth from the press 5 some 
well-timed put^licaiions set the rights of the colo- 
nists in. a plain b'lt strong point of view ; the 
tongues and pens of spirited citizens labour^-d in 
kindling the latent spaiLs of ])ntriotism, and the 
flame spread from breast to breast till it became 
general. 

A new mo'.le of displaying resentment a;..ainst 
the friends of the stamp act, of wliieh tl icre were 
many in America, bc^run in jNJassachus^etts, and 
was followed by (he oth.-r c.o\o\v.cs. ^.^v:nn s!^^^^- 
tlemcn hung in etiiey the ^v:.u^v>-vA'^'^Vvi^ "^"^ 
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Boston; great numbers from town and country 
came to see it. A spirit of entliusiasm was 
diffused among the spectators, and in the evening 
it was cut down and carried in procession by the 
jKipulace, shouting •' Liberty and property for 
ever ! No stamps !" lliey next pulled down a new 
building lately erected by Mr. Oliver the stampN- 
master; thence they proceeded to his dwelling- ■ 
house, before which tlicy beheaded the dBisy, 
and at the same time broke the windows of ^i 
house. These violences were repeated upon the 'i 
dwellings of several officers under government, ». 
both at Massachussetts and in the adjacent colonies. | 

From the decided opposition to the act, which j ■ 
had been exliibited in the colonies, it became | 
necessary for Great Britain to enforce or repeal it I 
Both methods of proceeding had supporters. Dr. 1 
Franklin, who on the p«!j>sing of the act had written ' 
to his friend in America, and emphatically said, 
" The sun of liberty is set : you must light up the 
candles of industry and economy,** was afterwards 
exMmined at the bar of the house;, of commons, and 
contributed to remove prejudices, and to produce 
a disposition friendly to the repeal. 

Some speakers of great celebrity and weight 
in both hou.ses of parliament denied the right of 
taxing the colonies : among these were lorl 
Camden in the house of p3ers, and Mr. Pitt in 
the house of commons. '' My position,** says 
lord Camden, " is this, I repeat it, I will main- 
tain it to my last hour ; Taxation and representa- 
tion aie inseparable. This position is founded on 
tho laws of nature. It is more, it is an eternal law j 
of nature. For, whatever is a man's own no otiier | 
tnnn has a right to take iiiom Um witliout his ' 
consent, and whoever dotaYlcomTOXs^^x^^^^TV.* 
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Mr. Pitt jastified the colonists in opposing the 
stamp act. " You have no right," said he, '* to 
tax America. I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of our fellow subjects so lost to 
every sense of virtue, as tamely to give up tlieir 
liberties, would be fit instmmerits to make slaves 
c»f the rest.'* At length the rei)eal of the 
stamp act was finally carried. This event . j^ 
gave great joy in London. Ships in the jw^y* 
river Thames displayed their colours, and ^ 
houses were generally illuminated in many parts 
of the metropolis. The news of the repeal wa^i 
received in the colonies with universal joy, and 
tlie trade between them and Great Britain was re- 
newed on the most liberal footing. 

The stamp act was not repealed on American 
principles 3 nor without declaring " that parlia- 
ment had, and of rigJit ought to have, pov/t^i- to 
bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." 1 he 
bulk of the Americans^, intoxicated with the ad- 
vantage gained, overlooked the statute which is 
generally known by the title of the dirlaratonj (uf, 
and which in one short sentence not oni)'^ de- 
prived them of liberty and property, but of every 
right incident to humanity. 

It was evident to the thoughtful and considerate, 
that from the ungracious manner in which the stamp 
act had been repealed, ministers had not abandor.cd 
the project of raising a revenue in the col«;:iics. 
The stamp act was brought forward and carrit^d 
under the auspices of Mr. Grcnville 3 and ikav IVfr. 
Charles Towrishond, chancellor of the ex- . ^ 
chequer, pawned his credit to accomplish "j J,. ^' 
th.at in which Mr. Grenville had failed. ^ ^ ' 
He according]/ brought into P'atVvau\c\\X. ^ \i^>^ *^-<^^ 
granthig diidea in the Britibli coWAVviS *:iw ^-^-a^^^. 
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paper, painter* 5-colov.rs, and tea, which w&s after- 
wards pas^^ed into a law. This act kindled the 
resentment of the Americans, and excited a ge- 
neral opposition to the measure ; so tliat parlia- 
yy ,^ mcnt in the course of three years aban- 

*. * doned the whole tax, except threepence 

' ' ' per pound on all tea imported. 

IVoviously to this both houses of parliament had 
concurred in a joint address to his majest}', in 
which they pledged themselves to support him in 
such farther measures as might be found necessary 
to maintain tlie civil magistrates in a due execution 
of the laws in Massachussetts, and beseeched him 
to direct the governor to tike the most effectual 
methods for procuring the fullest information 
touching all treasons, 8cc. committed witliin tlie 
government since the 30th day of December 1767, 
in order to bring the offenders to trial within the 
realm of Great Britain, pursuant to the provisions of 
the statute of the 35tli of Henry VIII. The latter 
part of this address, which proposed the bringing 
delinquents from Massachus.setts to be tried in 
Oicat Lritain for crimes committed in America, 
underv/ent many severe animadversions, and led 
tb.c house of burgesses of Virginia to adopt some 
yt^yy sti'ong resolutions expressive of their oj)po- 
sition to such proceedings. These were imitated 
in other colonies. And at Boston they contemptu- 
ously re-shipped the goods sent out fur sale. '1 iiis, 
it is probable, was the ultimate cause of tlie re- 
peal of all tlio duties, except of that on tea. Yet 
tills, however tiitling, kept alive the jealousy of 
tli<i colonists, and their opposition to parliamen- 
tary taxation continued and increased. 

Jt was not the inconvenience of paying the duty 
that was the cause of tbc o^^o^Vdoivv it was the 
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pnnclple, which if once admitted would have sub- 
jected tlie colonies to unlimited parliameinary 
taxation, without the privilege of being repre- 
lenied. The right, abstractedly con.-idered, was 
der.ied, and the smallest attenipt to establish the 
clainj by precedent was unitbrnily resisted. The 
colonies, tlieietbre, entered into measures to 
encourage their own manufactures, and to retrench 
the uses of foreign superfluities, so long as tlie free 
importation of tea was prohibited. 

From t!he royal and ministerial assurances given 
ki favour of America, in tlie year 17^9> ^^^ tlio 
snb?enuent repeal in tlie next year of five-sixths 
cf the duties which had been imposed in l/Oy, 
Icgcther with the consequent renewal of the mer- 
cjntrle intercourse between Great Britain and the 
colonies, many hoped that the contention between 
the two countries was linally closed. In all 
tJie pro\ inces, except Massachubsetts, appearances 
seemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents 
operated there to the prejudice of that harniony 
which had begun cLewhere to return. The sta- 
tionirg a mililary force amoi-g them was a fruit- 
ful scurce of uneasinesh. The royal army hvA 
b'/en bro-dght thither, with tiie avowed dtrsiv^ii of 
enioiciiig submission to the mother country. 
Sj:ee(hey from the thror.e, and addresses from 
parliament, had taught the solciers to look upon 
the iuLabitants as a fi:cti(nis, turbulent people, 
vho ivnK-d at l!i•.•o^\•i^g oif all subordination lo 
Gro?t iiritain. They, on tlie other hand, we^c^ 
acruston.ed lo Icck on thi' army as instruments of 
tyraniiv, son t on T;urpor'e to dragoon tlitm out of 
tlicir liberties, ilec^jrocal insults soured the 
teiripers. and mutual injuries euibittercd tlvi n^-^^- 
s'hii-, of the oj^po^iLo \/.uues. ^iViVVl^^^^'^v^N-';^'^^^ 

VOL, XXiV, X V^\jV^^^^- 
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rupture took pi .ice on the 2d of March, between a 
])rivate soldier of the 29th regiment and an in- 
habitant. On the 5th a more dreadful soene was 
presented. The soldiers, when under arms, were 
pressed upon, in«iulted, and pelted by a mob, 
who dared them to fire. In this situation one-rf 
the soldiers, who had received a blow, fired at the 
supposed aggressor. This was followed by a 
s!n;;le discharge from six others. Three of the 
inhibitauLs were killed, and five dangerously 
wounded. The town was immediately in commo^ 
tion, and nothing but the promise of removing 
the troops out of the town prevented the inha- 
bitants from falling on the soldiers. The killed 
"uere buried in one vault, and in a most re- 
spectful manner, to express the indignation of the 
people at the slaughter of tlieir brethren by soldien 
quartered among thcra, in violation of their civil 
liberties. Preston, the captain who commanded, 
and the party who fired on tlie people, were com- 
mitted to prison, and afterwards tried. Two were 
foaiid guilty of manslaughter, and tlic rest were 
acquitted. ^ 

The events of tliis tragical night sunl: deep in the 
minds of the people, and were made subseivient to 
important purposes. The anniversar}'- of it was ob- 
served with great solemnity. Eloquent orators were 
fuccessively employed to deliver an annual oration, 
to preserve the remembrance of it fresh in their 
minds. 

The obstacles to returning harmony were in- 
creased by making the governor and judges inMas- 
sachussetts independent of the province. Formerly 
they had been paid by yearly grants from tlie as' 
semhly, but about this lv«\e provision was made 
for paying their salaries by tlve cxo^vi. ^\\y?» n^^\ 
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made as the foundation of an impeachment against 
Mr. Justice Oliver, before the governor- but lie 
excepted to their proceedings as unconstitiUioual. 
The assembly, nevertlieless, gained two important 
points : they rendered die governor more odious to 
the inhabitants, and increased ;he public respect 
for themselves, as the counterpart of the British 
house of commons, and as the guai'dians of tlie 
rights of the people. 

A personal animosity subsisted between gover- 
nor Hutchinson and some distinguished patriots in 
Massachussetts. The flame was increased to a 
high pitch by letters that had been written by Hut- 
chinson, Oliver, and others, to persons in power 
andofHce in England j in which they recommended 
measures to secure tlie obedience of the people. 
■ These letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
•gent of the province, who transmitted tlicm to 
Boston. The indignation which wa^^ excited by this 
discovery knew no bounds. The house of assembly 
lent a petition and remonstrance to the king, *• -p. 
chai'ging their governor, &c. with being p.\., ' 
traitors to their country, and with giving ^ ^ 
false and partial information : at the same time 
they prayed for justice against tliem, and their 
speedy removal from* their places. 

The conse(|ueiice of tliis petition and remon- 
strance was the acquittal of the governor, t^c. and 
the remo\al of Dr. rVanldin from tlie oitice which 
he held uiuler government, as de])nty post-mnster. 
This was considered as an iusiili otrcnd to their 
public agent, who was bound as such to give 1. is con- 
stituents ever}- inforniat!i(^n uspectirg their char- 
tered rights. iUit Dr. hVanklin's only c;t1en(e was 
not the transmission of tliese letters : he had t:dvcn 
a decided pait in favour of Atvu^x \v:-ci •, W^ n\\\\\v:w 
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some small tracts which were obnoxjons to gorem- 
nieiit, particularly one entitled " Rules for redu- 
cing a great Empire to a small one," and was, aa 
iiict, become the idol of his country. 

For ten years there had been but little intermis- 
sion to the disputes between Great Brit2un and her 
colonies, and.ilie ground of the controversy wm 
canvassed in ever}' company. The more the Ame- 
ricans read, reasoned, and conversed on the subject, 
the more they were convinced of their right t» 
tlie exclusive disposal of dieir own property. Ihii 
'was followed by a determination to resist all en- 
crc>achments' on that palladium of British libertj- 
They were as fully satisfied of their right to relu« 
and resist parliamentar}' taxation, as the ruling 
powers of Great Britain were of their right to de<- 
uiaud and enforce submission to it 
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CHAP. IX. 



Opposition to tJie Revenue System, East-India 
Company send Tea, Bostonians throw it over- 
hoard. Conduct of Parliament towards Boston 
and Canada. Americans assemble, Appoint u 
Congress, An Army appointed, Se'txe the Can- 
fH)n and Ammunition in Rhode- Island, ami at 
Portsmouth. Battle of Lexington. General 
Cage's Procla^nation. Battle of Bunker's fIJlL 
Its Consequences. Meeting of Congress. Their 
jlrrangements. General Hashington appointed 
Commander in Ch'uf Attack on Quelec. De-^ 
feat and Death of Montgomery, Terniinatloii 
of the Royal Government, 

WE are now entering npon a new flera of the 
American controversy. The duty on tea liad 
been retained uhen the other duties had been gi- 
Ten up, avowedly for the pv.rposc of exhibiting the 
light of parliament to tax ihe colonies. The Ame- 
ricans denied that right, and tliscontinued the im- 
portation of the commodity j and whi>e no attempt 
Twras made to introduce tea into the colonies against 
this declared sense of the inhabitants, these oppo- 
aing claims w( f 3 in no danger of collision. 

As the resohition of tiie colonies not to import 
^r consume tea had in a great measure deprived 
the English i^overnment of a revenue i'haw tliis 
quarter, a scl\^me was formed for introducing tta 
into America under cover of the East-India com- 
pany. For this purpose an act was passed cnr.biing 
the company to export all sorts of te:is^ dut>^' t\:<L<^^ 
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to any place wlmtcn-er. Several ships laden "with 
it \vc-ri» inimcdiatoly sent to the American colo- 
nics, and factors api)<)inted to receive and dispose 
of iheir cargoes. 

The Americans, dotennined to oppose the reve- 
nue system in every pnssibje shape, considered the 
atienipt of the Kast-lndia company to evade the re- 
solutions of the colonies, and disjwseof their teai 
in America, as an indirect mode of taxation, sanc- 
tioned by authority of parliament. I'lity assembled 
in various places, and in the large commercial 
towns took measures to prevent the landing of the 
tea. Committees were appointed, and armed with 
extensive powers, to inspect merchants' books, to 
propose tests, and make use of other means to 
frustrate the designs of the East- India company. 
The same spirit penaded the jjeople from New 
If:inipshire to Georgia; and at Piiiladelphia the 
inhahitanis passed mnur strong resolutions, declar- 
ing all those to be enemies to their country, who 
should (V)untenance in any way the unloaduig or 
the sale of the obnoxious article. But at Boston 
the tea shared a more violent fate. Sensible tliat 
no Icp^al measures could prevent its being landed, 
and that, if once landed, it would as certainly be 
disposed of, a number of men disguised as Indians, 
* pv on the 18tli of December, entered the 
,-^^' ships, and threw overboard three hmidre4 
''' * and forty chests of it, which was tlie pro- 
portion belonging to the East-India company. And 
with so much union and system did the colonists 
act, tiiat thtre was not a single chcil of any of tlie 
cavvV(K'.s sent out by the East- India company, on 
tlii^ occasion, sold for their benelit. 
Ao.'JUDiii.T did llxe news of this destruction of 
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Ae tea reach Great Britain, than the parliament 
jTpsolved to punish that devoted town : ac- ^ y. 
cordingly an act was passed to '' discontinue ^^* 
the landing and discharging, lading and ^^ 
•hipping of goods, wares, and merchandizes, at 
the town of Boston, or within tlie htirbour." 

This act threw the inhabitants of Massachussetts 
mto the greatest consternation. But fortimately for 
them it was not the only statute made at that time : • 
hnX it was also enactwi, that the town meetings, 
sanctioned by cliarter, should be either disconti- 
nued, or subject to such restrictions as rendered 
them of no value 5 and that persons indicted for 
any capital offence committed in obstructing the 
po^'ers of magistracy, might, at the pleasure of 
the governor, be sent to aiiutl\er colony, or even 
to Great Britain, to take their trial for such otifeiice. 

Petitions against these bills, couched in strong 
and pointed language, were presented to parlia- 
ment, as they were parsing tiie two houses 5 and 
the lords of the minority entered a solemn protest 
against the passing them. On one of these occa- 
'sions colonel Barr., v»ho liad ever been the advo- 
cate of liberty, concluded an admirable speech by 
sayuig, ^* You are otfering the last of human out- 
rages to the people of .America, by subjecting them 
in etiect to military execution : in.">lead of s^nu'lnj^ 
them the olive biarich, you have sent the niiked 
6word. What madness is it that prompts y(>i\ 10 
attempt obtaining tluit by forte, which may, v/ith 
RO much more facility and certaiiity, be prccarcd 
by requisition ? Retriiet your (xlioas exenions of 
authority, and remember that the first step tow:ir(!s 
making Uiem contribute to your wants is to recon- 
cile them to your government." 

The parliament did not s\op \\cni \ VcXVAvc^cj. 
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tluT completed the memorable session, they passed 
an [\vi respecting the. government of Quebec. The 
principal ol>jecLs ct* the bill were, to ascertain tlie 
limits of the province, which were now made to 
extend southward to the Ohio, and westward to 
the banks of the Mississippi, and northward to 
t lie boundary of the Hudson's Bay company: to 
establish a legislative council, the members of 
which were appointed by, and rcmoveable at the 
pleasure of, ti\e crown : to contimi French laws, 
and a trial without jury in civil cases : to secure to 
the Roman catholic clergy tlie legal enjoyment of 
their tithes fi^om those who were not of their o\ra 
religion. The revenue of the province was con- 
signed to the support of an unlimited civil list, and 
the administration of justice; the judges holding 
their offices and salaries during pleasure. 

Among the more southern colonists, it was ima- 
gint'd that, this bill was intended to conciliate the 
inhabitants of Canada, and make them lit instni- 
inents in the hands of government to reduce them 
\i> a >\:Uc of slavery. But these measures did not 
intimidate tlie Americans: tlioy rather ser\'ed to 
conlirm their former apprehensions of the evil de- 
si^^ns Ox government, and to unite the colonies in 
their op]K)>ition. A correspondence of opinion 
M itli re^p^*(^t lo the unconstitutional acts of parlia- 
ment iHOtliiceJ an uniformity of proceedings in 
fh«' colonies. Most of them entered into spirited 
n?.>()lutions, on this occasion, to unite with the 
Mashachussotts in a decided opposition to the un- 
oonstiiiuional measures of the parliament. The 
1 St ut' .Tune, the day on which the Boston port-bill 
was to lake place, was appointed to be kept as a 
<l;iv of luimiliaiion, fasting, and prayer, tlirough- 
VI it I he cuioiilcs, tosec;\v^\e \3vn'vus direction and 
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aM, in' that critical and gloomy juncture of affairs. 
Tliis act of devotion was considered by the people 
as an humble appeal to Heaven for the justice of 
tlieir cause, and designed to manifest their depend- 
ence on the Almighty for success in maintaining it 
against their hostile brethren. The prayers and 
discourses of the clergy, who were friends to their 
suffering country, and who had by their exemplary- 
conduct se(.ured the confidence of the people, had 
g:tat influence in encouraging their hearej-s to en- 
gage in defence of their rights : and to them has 
been ji.srly ascribed no iix^onsiderable share of the 
success and victory that crowned tlie American 
arms. 

The minds of the^ people being thus prepared, 
the friends of liberty of Massachussetts petitioned 
the governor to convene tlie assembly -, which bc^. 
ing refiised, a general meeting of the inhabitants 
was called togellier. About eight thousand met, 
and passed several spirited* resolutions, in which 
it was determined to assemble a continental con- 
gress. In this the people generally concurred 3 and 
deputies being appc^inted, tlie congress met on the 
26th of October, 17;4. ' 

In this first session tlie proceedings were coot, 
deliberate, and loyal 3 but tliey were marked witli 
unanimity and vigour. • They first drew up a state- 
ment of their rights ; then a petition to the king. 
They afterwards signed an association to suspend 
the importation of British goods, and the exporta- 
tion of American prodrxe, until their grievances 
should be redressed. They sent an address to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and another to the 
people of Airerica: in the former tliey enumerated 
the oppressions of parliament, and c^.l\&^ v>-(:ycv 
their British brethren not to a\d \i\G iv\v\\\s\x-] "vcv v-cv- 
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slaving their American subjects : in die latter t 
fiideavoiired to coniirni thf jx»or)le in a spirited 
unaninious determination to defend their const 
tional rights, 
i In the mean time, every thing in Massachusa 

v.'ore the appearance of opposition by force. A i 
council for the sjovenior had been appointed by 

I j cro\\'n: new judges \ver<^. appointed, and attemp 

to proceed in the execution of their office. But 
i; juries refused to be sworn in under them ; anc 

' some counties the people assembled to prevent 

courts from entering upon business. 

■ ■ The day for tlie annual muster of the militia 

proached. General Gage, tlie governor, appreh 
sive of some violence, had the precaution to se 
the magazines of ammunition and stores at Ca 
bridge and Charleston, and lodged ^\em in Bost 
This measure, with the fortitying of that neck 
land which joins Boston to the main land at R< 
bury, caused an universal alarm and ferment. 1 
veral thousand people assembled, and it was w 
difficult)'- tliey could be restrained from falling uf 
tlie British troops. 

A general assembly had !)cen summoned to m^ 
previously to this -, and notwithstanding the writs I 
been countermanded by the governor's proclar 
tion, on account of the violence of the times, i 
the resignation of several of the new counsellc 



j yet representatives were chosen by the people, v 

J met at SaU^ni, resolved themselves into a provim 

, congrciis, and adjourned to Concord, about twei 

f miles from Charleston. On their meeting the 

they chose Mr. Hancock president, and proceec 

to business. 

Thifi congress addressed \.\\e ^ove-mor with a 

henrjal of their distresses, 2ivdloo\^ \X\^ \\^c5i"ss 
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steps for defending their rights. They regulated 
the militia, made provision for supplying the trea- 
sury, and furnishing the people with arms ; and such 
was their entlmsiasm and union, that the recommen- 
dations of the provincial congress had the force of 
laws. 

General Gage, governor of Massachussetts, was in- 
censed at these measures : he declared in his answer 
to their address, that Britain could never harbour 
the black design of enslaving her subjects 5 and he 
published a proclamation, in which he insinuated 
that such proceedings amounted to rebellion. He 
also ordered barracks to be erected for the soldiers, 
but found great difficulty in procuring labourers 
either in Boston or New York. 

The governor's proclamation was unavailing j the 
provincial congress appointed a committee to diaw 
up a plan for the immediate defence of the province. 
It was resolved to enlist a number of the inhabitants 
under the name of minute men, who were under 
obligation to turn out at a minute's warning. 
Priddle, Ward, and Pomeroy, were elected officers 
to command those miiiute men, and the militia, in 
case they should be called to action. A committee 
of safety, and one for supplies, were appointed. 

The same congress met again in November, and 
raised t^^elve tliousand men, one fourth of whom 
were minute men, and received inunediate pay. 
They also sent to New Hampshire, Rhode-Island, 
and Connecticut, to inform them of the steps taken, 
and to request tlieir co-operation in making up an 
army of twenty thousand men. Committees of 
these several colonies met, and settled their plans. 
The period of commencing opposition to Gage's 
troops was determined to be whenever they marched, 
out with their baggage, amiumutiotv, 'ex^^ ^x^'^^^l • 
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A proclamation In.l been issued by ihe king, pn>- 
Mn'ii iyr the export: it ion of niiiitary stores from Bri- 
t :'■', \.m"k1i ren« lii^l America in the latter -end of 
t 't WAV 1771. Immeciiately t'le iK»oj)le of Rhode- i 
f'-.v.iil sri/ed up'»nand removcHl from the public j 
\ III* « .'vy iu/iy pit*' vs ()t'( anni.n : scon after tour huii- j 
»!r'.\i nuMi atla<'kt.d tlie ca.itle at Portsmouth; they 
s"nia'»!ie(latire frnmtlirejo four-pounders andsnwU 
ariiis ; hut hoforo th-^y could be ready for a second 
fn\'. tli(* asriailants ''lormed the fort: some secured 
;,nd rc.iili.u'd the garrison, while others broke open 
tlk» powdiT-lioiise, and t(;ok away the contents. • 
. ^ In the ft.IUrAiiijr l-'ebruar}', colonel Leslk 
[ i^^' was sciit with a detachment of troops from 
' ' ' '^' Ijostc.n, t<j take po5?-ession of some cannon 
at S.'.lem. ^ Tint the people had intelligence of the 
dosi<jn, took up the draw-bridgo in tliat town, and 
prevented tiie troops fiom passing, until the cannon - 
WLM'e secured. In April, colonel Smith and major 
Pitcairn were sent with a body of.iibout nine hun- 
dred tvr)(>ps, to destroy tiie niili tar}'- stores which 
had been collccrcd at Concord. It is generally be- 
lieved that another, and perhaps the principal ol - 
joct of the e>;])cdition was to seize on the persons 
of Me-isrs. Hancock and Adams, who had ivnd^wd 
themselves peculiarly obnoxi^Mis to geneal Gare. 
Ai ^.exington, the mi] ilia were col'-vt^'d on a 
<jrcen, to oppose the incursion of the Hritisli forces, 
'i'hc-se were tired upon by the Rr'r'sn tny^ps, and 
eight men killed on the -.^^ot. Tlie mihtia were 
dispersed, r.nd the troops proceeded to Concord, 
where they destro}'ed a few stor^i^. J^iit on their 
return tliey were incessanily harassed by the 
Amcriv^ans, wlio, inflamed with iXNcntment, fired 
i3/)on them from houses and fences, and pursued 
iJjcw even to Boston. TVie\os%oi\ia.^"ifv>cy:^\T\ 
4 ^is^At 
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this expedition, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
amounted to two hundred and seventy-three nun. 
Here, then, was spilt tlie first blood, in a war wiiich 
ultimately severed America from the British em- 
pire. Lexington jpened the first scene of this great 
drama, which in its progress exhibited the most 
illustrious characters and events, and closed with a 
revolution important to the rights and liberties of 
mankind; 

This battle roused all America. The militia col- 
lected fi'om every quarter, and Boston in a tow 
days was bo iieged by twenty thousand men, A 
stop was put to all intercourse between the town 
and countiy, and the inhabitants were reduced to 
the greatest distress for want of provisions. Ge- 
neral Gage oilered to permit the people to depart, 
provided they would deliver up their arms. The 
people complied j but the general refused to stand 
by his engagement. 

In the mean time a small number of men, to 
the amount of only two hundred and forty, under 
the command of colonels Allen and Easton, with- 
out any public orders, surprised and took the Bri- 
tish garrisons at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
without the loss ot a man. 

A martial spirit now pen^aded all ranks of men in 
the colonies. They believed that their liberties were 
in danger, and were generally disposed to risque 
their lives in defence of them. I'he animated vo- 
taries of th- equal rights of human nature consoled 
themselves with the idea,<rhat though their v/I.oU* 
sea-coast should be destroyed, tliey^ould retire tn 
the western wilderness, and enjoy the luxury of 
being free^ and it was observed in congress bvonc 
oi the South-Carolina delegates, '' Owt \vQ^\<.v.is,\,vi- 
ijig constructed of brick, stowe^^xa^i^oo^. NN:vv:.\i.^x 
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destroyed may be rebuilt : but liberty once gone 
lost Ibr ever." 

Resistance being resolved on by the Americans 
the pulpit^ the press, the bench, and the bar, seve- 
rally laboured to unite and encoiitage them. Tbe 
clergy of New England were a numerous and re- 
spectable body, who had a great ascendancy over 
the minds of their hearers. They connected reli- 
gion and patriotism, and in their sermons and 
prayers represented the cause of America as the 
cause of heaven. Writers and printers followed in 
tlie rear of the preachers, and next io them had 
the greatest share in animating their countrymen. 
Gentlemen of the bench; in their addresses to the 
juries, denied the charge of rebellion^ and justified 
tlie resistance of the colonists. ' 

About the latter end of May^ a great part of the 
reinforcements ordered from Great Britain ar- i 
rived at Boston, under the command of generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. General G^ge was 
now prepared for acting with decision : but before 
he proceeded to extremities he conceived it due to 
antient forms to issue a proclamation, in which he 
oliered, in the king's name, pardon to all who 
should forthwith lay doAMi their arms and return to 
their respective occupations, excepting only from 
the benefit of that pardon Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, whose offences were said to be of 
too flagitious a nature to admit of any other consi- 
deration than that of condign punishment. 

In June tlie Americans attempted to fortify Bun- 
ker's Hill, which is only about a mile and a half ' 
from Boston. They had during a single night 
thrown up a small breastwork, which sheltered 
them from the fire of the British cannon. But the 
next morning the BfiUsh wcm^* ^'^a ^\\\. Va dxwe 



theim from the hill 5 and fending under cover of 
their cannon, they set tire to Charleston, which 
A\ as consumed, and marched to attack the troops 
in tlieir entrenchments. In Boston, the heights 
o? every kind were covered with citizens and such 
of the king's troops as were not on duty. The hills 
. around the adjacent country, which afforded a safe 
and distinct view, were occupied by the inhabitants 
of tlie country. Thousands both within and with- 
out Boston were anxious spectators of the bloody 
scene, llie honour of British troops beat high in 
■the breasts of many, while others with a keener 
sensibility felt for the liberties of their country. 
The British moved on slowly 3 which gave the pro- 
vincials a better opportunity for taking aim. The 
latter, in general, reserved themselves till their ad- 
versari'es were within fifly or sixty yards, but then 
ftream a furious discharge of small arms. The 
began of the American fire was so incessant, and 
did such great execution, tliat the king's troops re- 
treated in precipitation. Their officers rallied them 
and pushed them forward with their swords 3 but 
they returned to the attack with reluctance. A 
second time they were put to flight. General 
Howe and the officers redoubled their exertions, 
and were at last successful. A retreat was ordered : 
but so zealous were the provincials, that when 
their ammunition was expended they made re- 
sistance with their discharged muskets, as if they 
had been clubs, till the king's troops had half iilied 
the redoubt. 

In this engagement fifteen h\indred Americans 
were opposed to three thousand British 3 of whom 
the former sustained a small loss compared with 
that of the latter : the whole lv>?>s ot" \5^^ K^tv^e^x^iv^^ 
amounted to lour hundred at\d 1ai\.\ •, oi nXx^^'sl^"^^'^ 
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to eleven tundred. Jhe circumstance most la* 
iiuMited on tliis bloody day by tlie Arnericans was 
the Ioas of Dr. Warren, who was at this time a 
niajor-general. He died like a brave man, fight- 
ing \ aliantly at the head of his party. This excel- 
lent hero had rendered himself conspicuous by his 
universal merit, abilities^ and eloquence 3 he bad 
been a delegate to the first general congress, and 
was at the time of his death president to the pro- 
\ incial congress of Masi^achussetts. Quitting the 
humane and peaceabli* walk of his profession as 
a physician, and breaking through the endearing* 
ti(»s of family connexion, he proved himself equally 
calcilatod for the field as for public business of 
private pursuits. 

'J he burning of Chatjeston, though a place of 
j;rt»at trade, did not discourage the provincials. It 
excited resentment and execration, but generated 
}U) disposition lo submit. '' Sucii," sa)s Mr. Ram- 
ecy, '* was the hi.;h-ioiie.l state of the public mind, 
iind so great x'uj' iiKliifer.iice for property when 
])ul in coaip-'^tit'on w'itli liberty, that military con- 
il'L'.rativii.':, tIiou.^h the) distressed and impove- 
ri^lK'd, i)ad no teiul'.'iu'y to subdue the colonists. 
liicy ni'vrlit answer in the Old World, but were 
uot calouJated for the Nev/, where the war was un- 
(l<.'rtaken, nr)t for a clinuge of masters, but for se- 
evu-iui; cssf-niial ri./n«s." 

I'lie action at Ijuuker's Hill produced many and 
very unportant conse</ueiices. It t'lughi tiie British 
s'< lu^icii n"'}v>ct for Aiuericans entrenched behind 
w )r: -.s, tliut their sui)sc(iLiei:t operations were re- 
th.ulv:! with a caution that wasted away a whole 
(• i.'iip iij^i) to Vv^y little purpose. It added to the 
ro,i;}ih'iu:c \vh:rh the An-oricaivs b'r-rau to have in 
//./y; own abiiitios, iuid lUbYVvtei^ sorcvvi oi V\\^ V-a^ 
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^ing members of congress with, perhaps, too high 
^'iltas of what could be done by the militia.. 
Jt^y^^^ the lOtli of May the second general congress 
0---^f\ i met, notwithstanding the efforts of govern- 
"jg^^V '^' -t to prevent it : it consisted of delegates not 
i^-iy from the twelve colonies that were before re- 
jaisented, but also from that of Greoi^a. On 
their meeting they chose Peyton Randolph for 
their president, and Charles Thompson for secre- 
tary. They proceeded with caution and modera- 
tion ; and when applied to from the Massachussetts 
respecting '^ the taking up and exercising the 
powers of civil government," they shewed an evi- 
dent disposition not to set up any forms indepen- 
dent of Great Britain, and recommended only 
such regulations as were immediately necessary, 
and were as conformable as possible to the spirit 
and substance of their charter. And these were 
only to last till a governor of his majesty's appoint- 
ment would consent to govern the colony accord- 
ing to its charter. On the same principles of ne- 
cessity another assumption of new powers became 
unavoidable. The great intercourse that daily took 
place throughout tlie colonies pointed out the pro- 
priety of establishing a general post-office. I'his 
was accordingly done ; and Dr. Franklin, who had 
by royal authority been dismissed from a similar 
employment about three years before, was ap- 
' pointed the head of the new department. 

While congress was making arrangements for 
their proposed continental army, it was thought 
expedient once more to address tlie inhabitants of 
Great Britain, and to publish a declaration setting 
forth their reasons for taking arms ;— to address the 
assembly of Jamaica ; the inhabitants ot Irelawd s 
and also to prefer a second Viutofc^Jt ^^>l\\\q.\v^» '^'^ 
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l;incr. 1 hese were all drawn in appropriate but 
i:;i.iiv\l l:uigiiagc. In their declaration they «iu- 
in^'Hitcd the injuries that they had received, and 
then said, " We are ruducod to the alternative of 
choosing unconditional submission to the tyranny of 
ministers, or resistance by force. We have counted 
die cost of tiiis contest, and ilnd nothing so dread- 
ful as voluntary slavery.** 

About this time the continental congress unani- 
mously appointed George Washington, esq. a i»: 
tive of Virginia, to the chief coinhiaiul of the 
American army. He seemed, as >^'e have already 
hinted, destined by Heaven to be the saviour of hu 
country. He accepted the appointment with diffi- 
dence ; refused any pay for eight years of labo- 
rious and anxious sen'ice^ and i)y his matchless 
j^kill, fortitude and perseverance, conducted Ame- 
ri.:a through indescribable <}illicul ties to indepen- 
dence and peace *. After the appointment of this. 

•great 



' General W.ii'.'.-i'.^i'JTi rcpl'.ni to the president of con- 
;;rcvi i\.'.:i."wincin^r la:^ :j)^:vy:;..ii.«.'.u, ia iliO I'oilowing words: 
" T^Tr. l-re^vdcit, 

" TIsor^;'i I am truly :c-::;!i?l'.' of the fij^h honour dom 
r:o in thii rp;5omtii-.t'.'.t, yet I Icel f;rtat distress from 
t .).i-.c;o-.isi)<vi tliat r.iy a')i!;;Io> and military experienc 
I :\ U'ji ^;* equal t > ilio cxtcie'vo a:ul impt^rtant tnisf 
J. )\',e-.-jr, as the oo!:;*.\-.s cl.-,;:v it, I will r.iitcr upon tl 
j..i-i.i«j!iroii3 duty, r.i.i exert cv#.Ty power I possess ''n th< 
- rvicL, I'^d in s'jpp,>rt vt tl.e jt;jf;r loirs cause. I beg; th 
\, :!l a\"-.'pt -.jv m».[ co-c'.!::! t!i.mks for tals distinguis) 
I- ■' .:..!j\ v'f liie-r ;ii»,)Voi)j-.:i«'n. 

'• J.".:t,' hit iorx ur.'ii.ky event should happen uj 
\..'i'-;ii>:i to I'ly -c;>iir.::iu:i,'l bc-;:^ it may be rememb* 
f..' rvr.'-v ^rt'ii'l.:':..! i:i tl.-^ n-o.:'., that I this day dec' 
»►-...'] :.'-■(■ i:.n:..-,t '."KOir.iiV, I tlo not think myself e<iu 
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great man, congress came to tlie resolution, ^' That 
they would maintain and assist him and adhere 
to him with their lives and fortunes in tlie cause of 
American liberty." His instructions were general, 
entreating him *' to make it his special care, in dis- 
charge of the great trust reposed in him, that the 
liberties of America received no detriment." Im- 
mediately afterwards generals Ward, Lee, Schuy- 
ler, Putnam and Gates were appointed in subordi- 
nation to him, and eight brigadiers, viz. Pomeroy, 
Montgomer)*^, Wooster, Heath, Spencer, Thomas> 
Sullivan, and Green, Twelve companies of Rifle- 
men were raised in Pennsylvania, Marj'land, and 
Virginia ; and bills of credit were given for two 
millions of dollars, for the redemption of which 
tlie colonies were piedged. 

In his way to the camp at Cambridge, general 
Washington was received with the greatest ho- 
nours ; and from this time the affairs of the Ame- 
rican army began to assume the appearance of a 
regular and general opposition to the forces of 
Great Britain. In the autumn, a body of troops 
under general Montgomery besieged and took tlie 
garrison of St. John's, which commands the en- 
trance into. Canada. The prisoners amounted to 
seven hundred. He pursued his success, and took 
Montreal, and designed to push his victories to 
Quebec. 



** As to pay, sir, 1 he^ leave to assure the congress, that 
as no pecuniary cunsideration could have tempted me ^o 
itccept this arduous employment, at the expense of my 
dt^mesiic case and happiness, I do not wish to make any 
profit from it. I wiU keep an exact account of my ex- 
penses. Thnre, I doubt not, they will dischar^o^ and i^tcA-r. 
is all I d<.>ire." 



1 
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A body of troops commanded hj general Ar* 
nold \ias ordered to march to Canada : after suf- 
fering, in their passage through the wilderness, 
every hardship, as well as the most distressing 
hunger, thejr arrived, and were joined by Mont- 
gomery before Quebec. This fcity, which was 
commanded by governor CJhrleton, was. besieged : i 
but there being little hope of taking the town by 
siege, they resolved to storm it. In this attack 
they proved unsuccessful; and, what was consi- 
dered as 9. severe misfortune, general Montgomery 
was killed. Few men have ever fallen in battle, 
so generally regretted by both sides as this excel- 
lent man.' In America he was celebrated as a 
martyr to the cause of freedom ; — in Great Britain, 
as a misguided good man, sacrificed to what he 
supposed to be the rights of mankind. His name 
was mentioned by parliament, with singular re- 
spect : some of the most powerfiil speakers in that 
assembly displayed tlieir eloquence in sounding his 
praise and lamenting his fate. Even the minister 
acknowledged his worth, while he reprobated the 
cause for which he felt. 

After tliis defeat general Arnold, who now com- 
manded the tioops, continued some months before 
Quebec ; ^nd altliough his troops suffered incre- 
dibly by cold and sickness, they intercepted the 
provisions that were intended for the town and 
garrison. About the same tim*^ the large and 
I liourishing town of Norfolk in Virginia was wan- 
tonly burnt by order of lord Danmore, the tlien 
royjd governor of that province. Falmouth, a 
considerable town in Massachussetts, shared the 
fate of Norfolk ; being laid in ashes by the Eri- 
dsh admira}. 
The royal governmeiit s\a\\ ei\^Ve^ mtv'scKvfe -xcA 
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side of congress ; and so did the great mass of the 
wealth, learning and influence^ in all the southern 
colonies, and in most of the northern. Sonoe aged 
persons were exceptions to the contrary. A few 
who bnsked in the sun-shine of court favour were 
restrained by honour, principle and interest^ from 
forsaking the fountain of their enjoyments. Some 
feared the power of Britain, others doubted the 
perseverance of America -, but a great majority re- 
solved to f hazard every tiling in defence of their 
rights. In the beginning of the year, the colonists 
were farmers, merchants, and mechanics, but in 
its close they had assumed the profession of sol- 
diers. So sudden a transformation of so nnmeroni , 
and so dispersed a people is without a parallel. \ 

This year is also remarkable for the terminatioii 
of the royal government, which was effected with- 
out any violence to its executive officers. The new 
system was introduced tlirough necessity, and the 
imperceptible agency of a common danger ope- 
rating uniformly on the mind of tlie public. The 
governors, for the most part, voluntarily abdi- 
cated their charge, and retired on board ships of 
war 3 and their withdrawing from the exercise of 
their official duties furnished an apology, and in- 
duced a necessity for organizing a system of go- 
verament independent of royal autliority. 



^Vs.ts!l^ 
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CHAP. X. 



Proceedings of Parliament, Boston evacuated ly 
the British, American Independence declared. 
Lord Hoive arrives. Americans defeated. Refuse 
' Howes Offers, Washington's Attacks, Trenton, 
Biirgoyne captured, France joins the Americans, 
Terms offered to America. Ejected. Conduct 
of the Indians. Distresses of the Americans. 
Arnold^ s Treachery. Major Andri's Death. Ge- 
Tttral Green's Conduct, Captures Lord Comival^ 
lb* s Army. Peace. Washington's Resignation 
and Departure, 

THE obstinate resistance which the British un- 
expectedly met with in America, led the king 
and parliament to think of more vigorous measures, 
in hopes thereby of bringing the contest to a speedy 
issue. For this purpose seventeen thousand Ger- 
mans were subsidized, in order* to be sent a jv 
to assist in subduing the colonies. An act '^ 
of parliament was also passed, prohibiting ^' ' ^' 
all intercourse with America ^ and while the Boston 
port-bill was repealed, all American property taken 
on the high seas was declared to be forfeited to the 
captors. These acts induced congress to change 
the mode of carrying on the war, and measures 
were taken to annoy the army in Boston, which 
was then under general. Howe, Gage having set 
out for England the preceding September. Bat- 
teries were opened, and a regular siege commenced ; 
which induced general Howe to ab^xvtoa.\Jw^\.Q^^^ 



bat not without firsi p,- 
every thing tliat was valuable. 

llie British, amounting to more tl 
thousand men, evacuated Boston, • lea 
barracks standing, a number of pieces 
sj)iked, and stores to tlie value of 30,0 
was attended with many circumstances 
and embarrassment. On the departn 
army, a great number of die inhabitant 
to their sovereign, and dreading public r< 
chose to abandon their countr}- ; and frc 
juense multitude about to depart, there 
ther purchasers for their eliects, nor i 
number of vessels for the transj)ortation 
W'hen the fleet and army departed frc 
sevcTLil ships were loft hcliind fur the pr 
\es«^; Is coming from Eiu^l:!nd : but the 
jjrivnlecrs were so alert, tiint tliey n 
riade many prizes. Soiiie t'f the ves; 
tli'jy captured were laden with arms 
iii;e store s. Some transports with troo' 
•\\cio air o taken, having run into the 
f )!•(' tiiey knew of its brine;* evacuated 
MTiploycd in the embarkati.>n of the " 
had scarcely cc/mp'eted their busincsj 
ral ^^'asllinl;to:l v. ith his army man- 
ton. He was received with marks 
ir,: .'re fluttering than the p^-ni]) i^f a 
;!iK'ai)iiants hailed him a> their deli 
e;ii «(»iii\TaLr.lations betv.et:!! thosv 
ei'iiihied wiliiin the Brit\>-h lines 
ueic e\c;'..'.l"d from triM.ring 
'•]•. Ml;.'-. <i V. iilian ardour that ear 
(.eij'.-ral W'a'^inngton was hour 
whl: a Yule of thanks 3 tliey or 
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to be struck witli suitable devices, to peq^etuate 
tlie remembrance of this great event. 

In Canada the Americans were completely un- 
successful. The possession of this province so emi- 
nently favoured the plans of defence adopted by 
congress, that it was abandoned with great reluc- 
tance. The Americans were not ohly mortified 
at the disappointment of tlieir favourite scheme, of 
annexing it as z fourteenth link in the chain of their 
confederacy, but apprehended the most serious 
consequences from the ascendance of British power 
in that quarter. Anxious to preserve a footii«g 
there, they had persevered for a long time in stem- 
ming the tide of unfavourable events. 

The victorious general Carleton proved himself 
worthy of success by his kind and benevolent treat- 
ment of the prisoners tliat fell into bis liaiids. He 
not only fed and clothed them, but permitted 
them to return home. This humane line of con- 
duct was more injurious to the views of the leaders 
in the American oouncils, ^lan tlie severity prac- 
tised by other British commanders. 

While the Americans were retreating, tliey were 
daily assailed by tlie remonstrances of the inhabi- 
tants of Canada, who had either joined or befrcn led 
them. But the 09 ly relief they had to oiFer was 
an assurance of continued protection, if tliey re- 
treated with tliem : diis was a hard alteniativ^e to 
men who had families j and they generally con- 
cluded that it was the least of two evils to cast 
themselves on the clemency of Uiat goveniment 
against which they had olFended. The distresses 
of the retreating army were great. The British 
were close on their rear, and threatening them 
with destruction. I'he state of ite eoV>\\vVi.«» 'vc\x- 
posed on them a necessity of picsexN vvvc^ vVv^vt e.wx- 
' VOL. xsi V, i \>i<^^ % 
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mm, which tliey vrere obliged to drag np (be i*'. 
pids, when tliey were to the middks in the water.' 
They were also incumbered with great nuinbeii' 
labouring under the smull-pox and otber diseaaef. 
Two regiments, at one time, had not a single man 
inhealt^; another had only six $ and a fburtii oidy 
fort)', and two more were nearly in the samecoodh 
tion. Notwithstanding these diflkultiea, genend 
Sullivan condncted the retreat with so n^ucn juik* 
ment and caution, that the baggage and polWe 
stores were saved, and the numerous sicktnxnig^ 
oif. The American army reached Crown-Foint ott 
the 1 St of July, and at that place they made a stand. 

A short lime before the Americans abandoped 
Canada, general Apiold convened the menthants 
of Montreal, and obliged them to fiunish a great 
quantit)' of good*?, M^iich he pretended were want- 
ed for the army, but which his nephew publidf 
disposed of at Albaay. 

In tlie course of this summer a small squadraa 
of ships, commanded by Sir Peter ParktT, and a 
body of troops, under the generals Clintop and 
Cornwallis, attempted to take Charleston, the ca- 
pital of South Carolina. The ships made a violent 
attack upon the fort on Sullivan's island, but wert 
repulsed with jgreat loss, and the expedition wa« 
abandoned. 

It being now ascertained that the utmost lenity 
America had to expect froip Britain was pardon, 
upon unconditional submission j the minds of die 
generality of people throughout the continent 
were by tliis time folly prepared for a fonnal de- 
claration of independency. North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania, which had long opposed this ifiea- 
sfure, now signified their concurrence. Mat^'land 
alone discovered sym^iovTaa oi x^Wuwc^. 

2 ' 
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A motion was made in congress, on the 7 th 
of June, for declaring the colonies free and inde- 
pendent. The business was adjourned to a future 
day 5 and when the time for taking the subject 
into consideration arrived, much knowlege, inge- 
nuity and eloquence were displayed on both sides 
of the question. The debates were continued for 
some time with great animation. At length, after 
a full discussion, the measure of proclaiming tlie 
colonies free and independent was approved by 
nearly ah unanimous vote.* The declaration 

was 

* The act of the United Colonies for separating them- 
selves from the government of Great Britain, and declaring 
their independence, was expressed in the following words -. 

** When, in the course of human events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for otiie people to dissolve, the political bands which ' 
have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the c.rth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opij^ions of man^nd requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among tnese are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these ri^ijhts, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its power in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence indeed, will dictate that, governments 
long established should not be changed for light and trans" 
lent causes ; and accordingly all experience hath shewn 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing lK<LCot\!Cv^ 
to which they are accustomed. But w\\exv ^iXo-cv^xx-alvcv ^"v 
'abufcs and usurpations, pursuing invaiiabV^ v\ve vAXWi ^- 
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was lolemnly promulgated on the 44h of July, ' 
1 776. llie anniversary of the day» on wluch wk 
important event took place, haa ever nnce been 

consecrated 

ject, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute dei- 
potion, it » their right, it is their duty, to throw oBFtoch' 
government, and to provide new guards for their ftrtnre 
security. Such has been the patitAt sofienmce of thcM 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of ^vemment. The 
history of the present king of Great Bntain is a history cf 
repeated injunes and usurpations, all having in direct oliject 
the estsblisment of an absolute tyranny over these statea 
1 o prove this let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the moat wholftowe 
and necessary for the public good. 

He lusforoxdden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pretsiiu^ importamce, unless suspended in their ope- 
ration till his assent should be obtained; and ^0rhea«> 
suspended he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommod»> 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature, a 
right inestimab^ to them, and formidable, to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together le^slative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected ; wliereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise ; the state remaining in 
the mean time exposed to all the danger of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 

states, for that purpose obstructing the laws lor naturali- 

zation of foreigners; lefusviv^^o v^%% ovV\tt% u\ «ttvcourag< 

their miration luther, and taASvxv^ vVtft cv>vv^\ivi\v* ^1 ^^^ 

appropriations of lands. 
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consecrated by the Americans to religious gra- 
titude and social pleasures : it is justly considered 
by them as the birth-day of their freedom. 

From 



He has obstructed the administration of justice, by re- 
fusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made ju^lg^ dependent on his will alone, fur 
the tenure or their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hi- 
ther a swarm of officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

. He has kept among us, in time of peace, standing ar- 
mies, without the consent of our le^slatures. 

He has aflected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the*civil power. 

He has ccmibined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by 
our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended le- 
gislation :— 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment 
for any murders which they should commit on the inha- 
bitants of these states: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the ben^ts of trial 
by jury: 

For transporting us beyond the seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therem an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
It at once an "example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most va- 
luable laws, and a'ltering fimdamentally the form of our 
governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with powet to U^i]^<^ i^ot >a& \sv -^ 
cases whatsoever. 
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From the promulgadon of thisdeclaiatioii everf 
tiling assoined a new form. The AmericaDtf 
no longer appeared in the character oT salb^ 

jects 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring ub out 
of his protectioQt and waging war against us. 

He nas plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting hucge armies of foM^^o 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation^and 
tyranny already begun with circumstances of cruelty and . 
perfidy Scarcdy paralleled to the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unwbithy the head of a civilized nation. 

H^ has constrained our fellow citiasens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms a^^ainst thejr country, to be- 
come Uie executioners of their friends and brethren, o^ to 
fall themselves by their hands. 

. He has excited ddiftestic insurrections among us, and has 
endeavoured to bring ' on the inhabitants of our frontiers . 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known nde of warfare 
is an imdistinguishcd destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

In everj^ stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms: our repeated peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define i tyrant, is imfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. "We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts made by their legislature to extend an unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circum^aiKes of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them, by the- ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevi- 
tablv interrupt- our connections and correspondence. They 
too nave been deaf to the voice of justice and of cons:m- 
giiinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and hold them as we 
hold the rest of mankiaOs, ca^xxue^ ui \vu.r -^ in peace, 
ricnds. 
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jects in arms ngainst their sovereign^ but as an 
independent people, repelling the attacks of an 
invading llje. Propositions and supplications for 
reconciliation were done away. The dispute was 
brought u) a single point, whether the late British 
colonics should be conquered provinccsr, or free 
and independent statc>.. 

The declaration was read publicly in all the 
states, and was welcomed \yith many demonstra- 
tions of jcjy. The people were encouraged by it 
to bear up under the calamities of war : the army 
received it with particular satisfaction, as it se- 
cured them from sullering as rebels, and held out 
to their view an object, the attainment of which 
would be an adequate recompense for the toils 
and dangers (;f the war. The Hattering prospects 
of an extensive commerce, freed from British 
restrictions, and the honours and emoluments of 
office in independent states, now began to glitter 
before the eyes' of the colonists, and reconcile 
tliem to the diificulties of their sitiution. That 

We, therefore, the representatives' of the United States 
of America, in general con^rress assembled, appe:iling to 
the supreme judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do in the nanie, and by authority of the good 
people Of these cc/lvHiic!), solcmnlv publish and declare, 
that thc-e united Colonies :ire, and of right ought to be, 
TKLE and iNi)K!'j:N'DF.Nr states; that Hiey are absolved 
f roni all allegiance 10 the British crown ; and that all poli- 
tical connection between them and the !>tate of Great Bri- 
tain is and ought to be totally dissolved ; and tli^t as free ' 
and independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude pf^.ice, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent states 
may of right do. And for the su^yorX. oi \\\\% ^^is^:^xj^\^vc\> 
Willi n Ban relhucc ou the prottctvoYv ol ^vs\>:vvi^^^i.N- - 
deuce, \vc miitiiaJly pledg;e to caic\v v».\xgt: v>\ix Xnn^^^ ^^"^ 
ioniiiws, and our tacrcd l\onov\r. ^^^^XtS^c^^^ 
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fieparation, which they at fint dreaded as ail Cfi, 
they soon gloried in as a national ble88in|r. 

By advice of the new American minister, lord 
Gcoi^ Gennaine, the chief conunand of the vast 
naval and military force, now coUected for die 
subjugation of America, was entrosted to the two 
Howes. Inunediately after the dedamtion of in-, 
dependence, general Howe, with a powerful ibn», 
arrived near New York, and landed the troops unon 
Staten Island. General Washington was in New 
York, with about thirteen thousand^ men) who 
were encamped either in the city or the nd^hbouf- 
ing fortificaUons. On the 12th of July lord Howa 
arrived and joined his brother, and thou^ he was 
very much concerned to find that the declaratiofi J 
of independence had been promuLgated^ yet here* •' 
solved to make one effort for ejecting an accom- 
modation. His powers, however, were much too 
limited. He was ready to offer pardon to persons 
who contended tliat they had been guilty of no 
fault. Both sides, therefore, prepared seriously 
for action ; and the general, being joined by the far 
greater part of his expected reinforcements, found 
hipoself at the head of thirty thousand veteran 
troops, supported by a formidable fleet, composing 
together a force far superior to any that had ever 
before been seen in the New World employed in 
tlie same service. 

The operations of the British began by the action 
on Long Island, in the month of August. The 
Americ.-ans were defeated, and general Sullivan 
and lord Sterling, with a large body of men were 
made prisoners. The night after, tlie engagement, 
a retreat was ordered and executed with such . 
silence, that the Americans left the island without 
aJfirm'mg their enemies arvd -wV^ooX-Vis^. 
AJraost immediately aSXet xSkvs u^m-asKi^xv ^. 
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tiera] Sullivan was sent, upon parole, with a verbal 
message from lord Howe, requesting an inter\new. 
rhe committee appointed for this puipose, con- 
sisting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. 
Rutledge, met lord Howe upon Staten Island, by 
whom they were treated with great attention ; but 
the conference terminated without .effecting any 
good purpose. 

In September the city of New York was aban- 
doned by the/ American army and taken by the Bri- 
tish : ' and in November Fort Wasliington, on York 
Island, was taken, and more than twojthousand 
men made prisoners. Fort Lee, opposite to Fort 
Washington, on the Jersey shore, was- soon after 
taken, but the garrison escaped. About the same 
time, general Clin ton was sent with a body of troops 
to take possession of Rhode Island, and succeeded. 
In addition to all tlieselosses and defeats, the Ame- 
rican army suffered by desertion, and still more by 
sickness. All that now remained of it, which at 
the opening of the campaign amounted to at least 
twenty-five thousand men, did not exceed three 
thousand. The term of their engagements being 
expired, they returned in large bodies to their 
families and friends, and the few who continued witli ^ 
Washington and Lee, were too inconsiderable to 
appear formidable in the view of a powerful and 
victorious enemy. 

In this alarming _situation of affairs general 
Lee, through imprudence, was captured by a party 
of tlie British liglit-horse ; this gave a severe shock 
to the remaining hopes of the little army, and 
rendered their situation ti:uly distressing. In the 
opinion of many the affairs of the Americans were 
drawing to a crisis. But gentitaVW2Ls\\vcv^j5QK\, •sS.- 
wajrs ready to improve every advanXa.^<iVo x^x^^*^^ 
frooping spirits of his liandM oi \xve\i, Vsa^^*^^^. 
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a stand on the Pennsjlvania side of tlie Dela^ 

Here he collected his scattered forces, and 

early on the 26th of December, a day purp 

selected, on the supj>osition that the preco 

festivity might favour the project of a surpriz< 

crossed the Delaware, not without extrenn 

liculty, from the quantity of ice in the river, 

miles above Trenton, and immediately bega 

march in the midst of a storm of snow and h 

the head of his troops, and reached Trento 

day-break, and so completely surprized the ; 

that upwards of nine hundred Hessians, af 

slight resistance, were made prisoners. Ii 

evening genej^l Washington repassed the ] 

ware, carrying with hun-his prisoners, their ; 

lery, and colours, and entered die city of P 

delphia in triumph. 

The charm was now dissolved, and it being f 

by experience that the Eurot)eans were not ir 

cible, great numbers of the Americans, whc 

deserted their colours, again repaired to 

standard of their commander, who soon fc 

himself at the head of a considerable army, 

ready to act on the offensive. This successfu 

pedition first gave a favourable turn to Amei 
-,^^:« u:-.u A 4.^ u^t/vKi^^., 4.U- u 
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f bury, in Connecticut. The plan was executed j 
|f ' but the British suffered in their retreat, and tlie 
Americans on their part lost general Wooster, a 
brave and experienced officer. General Prescot 
was taken from his quarters, on Rhode Island, 
by thp address of colonel Barton, and conve}'ed 
prisoner to the continent. 

General Burgoyne, who commanded the British 
nortliern army, took possession of Ticonderoga ; 
pushed his successes, crossed the Lake George, and ' 
encamped upon the banks of the Hudson, near Sa- 
ratoga. His progress was, however, checked near 
Bennington, where the undisciplined militia of 
Vermont displayed the most exemplary bravery. 
The militia now assembled from all parts of 
New England to stop the progress of general Bur- ^ 
goyne. These, with the regular troops, formed a 
respectable army, conunanded by general Gates. 
After two severe actions, in which generals Lincoln 
and Arnold behaved with much gallantry^ general 
Burgoyne found himself enclosed and was obliged 
to surrender his whole army, amounting to several 
thousand men. This memorable event liappened on 
the 17th of October, 17775 it diffused an universal 
joy over America, and laid, the i(bundation for a 
treaty with France. 

But prior to these transactions, the main body of 
the British forces had landed at the head of Elk 
river, and began their march to Philadelphia. Ge- 
neral Washington had determined to oppose them -, 
and for this purpose first made a stand at Red- Clay 
creek, and then upon the heights, near Brandy- 
Wine creek. Here the annies engaged j the 
Americans were overpowered and suffered great 
loss. Shortly afler they again etv^^i^^id ;3^.Qx^\^^•^xv 
Town, and in the beglumu^ oi ^^ ?ie'<\«]cv "^^^ 
Americans bad the advauta§ji, bxxt >^<i '^v^^xVnxcv^ 



tho liny \^'as turned in ,i;ivoiir of the British. ^ 
)ih si.lcssulloivd I'oiiskUTabJe losses^ and on the I 
lo (A {hyAirxL-r'nyMis w;is that of general Naah. I 
111 r.n lit tack upon the forts at Mud Island and I 
.•'i-Fi:=nk, the IT«?shu:is were unsuccesifaly and I 
;:i.'lj coir.iuaiider killed. Tl^e British also lost a 
.!jp (,{■ llic line. But the f4)rts were aftepii^aids 
r.-kr-ii, nrul tlu' navigntioii iyi the Delaware opened. 
(n.ucr!i V\'asj;ingttJii was reinforced with part ef 
the troops which had composed tlie northem anii)ri 
uiidLv general G^Ucs, and both armies retired to 
V inier quiirtcrs. 

in October, the san>e month in which general 
]j-.:ig;-)yne was Uiken ut Saratt)5a, general Vaughan, 
w itii a small fleet, sailed up Hudson's river, and 
w jntonly bunit Kingston, a beautiful Dutch settle- 
iiieiii on the west side of tlie river. 

Till the capture of genera] Barp;oyne, the powers 
t •/r.uvuj.e \\v:v. only spectators c5f ilie war between 
iii\:\[ Brii.'.iii iiiid her late colouic\s ; but soon aftff 
t;;.ii e\;n< they weie drawn in to be parties. 

In i^\ vriv j-criuJ oi' the cGn:rove;\;y, the claims of 
tfiL: .\nKri("i»p.s \\\TC patronized by m:my resi>ecta- 
i.)j;-^ Toicii^ncis. Th'v* y'Kiresses and other public act 
ui" ron<.n\.ss were admired by mai\v who had n 
{)«rM;ii:ii intLTCsl in tlu ronLC.t. Liberty is so evi 
ueiitiV the undoubiudri^ht of inankhid, that whei 
t^-* Oi M .)coplc take up arms eiilier to defend 
iva^xcv !t, ihey are sure of ineeiin;^- with enco 
i:i<;en\t:!it, or al Lust good wishes from the frier 
of hiuiianity v.-* every part ofiiie wond. 

From tlic e[;eralii.>n ^i lh«. se principles, the Ar 
rie.ms had i:ie esteem and j^rayers of multiliide 
r\eiy part of Laioj)..-. They were ieputed t< 
iJl-i'.scd, and deteniiined \o re.-i.-t oppression. 
hig bodi pitied ai\d v;^^\;\;i\iv!.cO., ^^'\\y{j^vV.o.\^ sc 



9(8 were excited in Iheir favoor. These circum* 
ices would have operated in every case but in 
present, the cause of the Americans was pa- 
lized from additional motives. An universal 
ousy prevailed against Great Britaii^. Her navy 
long claimed a degree of homage from those of 
^ European nations } and demanded, as.a matter 
right, that the ships of all other powers should 
^e their sails to h&r as mistress of the ocean. 
m her eagerness to prevent suj^lies going to the 
inists, the vessels of other powers had for some 
s past been subjected to searches and interrup- 
s, wheh steering towards America, in a manner 
coiildnot beeasUy borne by independentnations. 
ooo after the intelligence of the capture of ge- 
i\ Burgoyne'a army, the court of France con- 
Jed a treaty of alliance and commerce with the 
ted States. JThis was brought ibout by the 
rference of doctor Franklin^ Silas Deane, and 
iHir Lee. The terms of reciprocity on which 
ace contracted with the United States were no 
recommended by wise policy than dictated by 
• magnanimity. As there M'as nothing exclusive 
lie treiity, an opening was left for Great Britain 
:l<)se rthc war whenever she pleased, with all 
advantages of future commerce tliat France had 
lt1a^ed for herself. This measure rendered the 
bji.shmentof American independence the com- 
i cause of all the commercial po^'ers of Eu- 
; .; for the question became, whether tlie trade 
he United States should, by the subversion of 
r ii'.dependence, be ngain monopolized by Great 
Sin, or by tlie establishment of it, be laid oix*u 
">r.:il UMins to all the world ? 
Vhiic li.e ministers of ^ Great BriUm ^^x^ 
'>riii; ihrmsclvcs \\-ith tlie fta.lVct\\:i^ \^«»- ^"^ "^ 
•1. r.xiv, 2 a "^^"^ ' 
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|)crmnnent peace in P^nrope, they were nc 
Hurprized than provoked by hearing of the al 
wliii^h had taken place between his most Chr 
Majesty and the United States : this event, d 
fre<|Uently foretold, was distx^liered. 

1'he marquis dc la Fayette, who had long 
n patron of the American contest, and had f 
in her cause, was among the first in the coni 
till array who received the welcome tidings c 
treiity. In a transport of joy, mingled wi 
effusion of tears, he embraced general Was 
ton, exclaiming, '* Tlie king, my master, h 
knowlcdged your independence, and made ai 
ance with you for its establishment." llie J 
felt joy, which spread from breast to breasi 
cceded description. Solemn thanks were oi 
up to heaven j a feu de joie was fired j and, 
proper signal being given, the ay: resounded 
" lx)ng live the king of France !" which poured 
from the lips of every soldier in tliearmy. 
Americans, having alone weathered the stor 
war, now fancied the port of peace to be full in 

As soon as this treaty was known in Eng 
the sovereign and parliament resolved to p 
the French nation for treating with their sub 
which they styled '^ an unprovoked aggressl 
the honour of tlie crown, and essential intere 
the kingdom.'* At the same time conciliatorj 
were brought into the house and passed j by \ 
governor Johnstone, lord Carlisle, and Mr. J 
were appointed to set out for America, and 
a negociation on the subject*. Congress v 



* The terms which they offered were prlncip; 
follows: 
To consent to a ces^axioiv ol \io^uY\vwts^\iox\v\iv 
Und, 
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not now accept of the proffered terms, nor would 
they, said Mr. Laurens, in his answer, enter into 
the consideration of a treaty of peace with the king 
of Great Britain, without an explicit acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the States, or the 
withdrawing his fleets and armies. 

In our farther account of this war, which- was 
protracted till the spring of 1783, we must neces- 
sarily be very brief ^ taking care, however, that 

no 



To restore free intercourse, to revive mutual affection, 
and renew the common benefits of naturalization, through 
tl)£ several parts of this empire. 

To extenid every freedom to trade that our respective 
interests can require. 

To agree that no mHitary forces shall be kept up in the 
different states of North America, without the consent of 
the general congress or particular assemblies. 

To concur in measures calculated to discharge the debts 
of America, and to raise the credit and value of the paper 
circulation. 

To perpetuate our union hy a reciprocal deputation of 
an agei^t or agents from the different states, who sliall 
have the privilege of a seat and voice in the parliament of 
Great Britain ; or, if sent from Britain, in that case to have 
a seat and voice in the assemblies of the different states to 
trhigh they mav be 'deputed respectively, in order to at- 
tend thcr several interests of those by whom they are de- 
puted. 

In short, to establish the power of the respective legis- 
latures in each particular state, to settle its revenue, itj. 
civil and military cstablijihment, and to exercise a perfect 
freedom of legislation and internal government, so that 
the British states throughout North America, acting with 
rfis in peace and war under one common sovereign, mav 
have the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that is 
short of a total separation of interests, or consistent with 
that union of force, on which the safety of oiu: common 
religion and liberty depends. 

2 \2 
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. ^ no material pdnt is omitted. Early m thft 

, J-Q ■ spring, count d'Esfcngn was sent with fif- 
'' ' ' teen sail of the line, by the cpurt of France, 
to assist America. He arrived at the entmnce of 
llie Delaware on th^ 9th of July, From an ap- 
prehension of this kind, or from a prospect t£ 
greater security, it was resoUed that the Britisk 
should evacuate PMladelphb;, and concentrate fbdr 
force in the city and hari)bur of New York. Oa 
their march they were annoyed by the Americans, 
and at Monmouth a very regular action took yhcs 
between part of the armies j tlie British were re- 
pulsed with great lossj and had general Lee obey- 
ed his orders, a signal victory wtjuld probably have 
been obtained. For his ill conduct tm that day, 
general Lee '^ras suspendedj and never after per- 
mitted to join the anny. It is generally supposed 
that he was jealous of Washington's fame, tor iil% 
c(mrage and fidelity to his country were never calied:^ 
m question. 

In August, general SuDivanj witli a large body* 
of troops, attempted to take possession of Rhod^ 
Island, but did not succeed. Soon after, the stores 
and shipping at Bedford, in Massachussetts, wero 
burnt by a^party of the British troops. The same' * 
year. Savannah, then the capital of Georda, wa* 
taken by the British, under die command of colo^ 
nel Campbell. 
* -pj Throughout the year 1 779, the Britisb 
,>!>..* seem to have aimed at liitle more iu the 
^/-^' states, to the northward of Carolina, than 
distress and depredation. Having publicly an-v 
nounced their resolution of making " the colonies 
of us little avail as possMe. t'c^ \.tvcu: uew connec- 
tiom ; " on this principle tl\cy ipXivwAvii ^w^t^A ^i^- 
pcditions. The conmiaiid ot \^t. ^wtv>j \i^ii ii^dw 
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ed on sir Henir Clinton ; general Howe having re- 
iumed to Engkind : and general Lincoln was ap- 
pointed to the command of the American southern' 
zrmy, 

GoTemor Tryon and sir George Collyer made 
zn incursion into Connecticut„and burnt the towns 
of Fairfield and Norwalk ; from the latter place 
certificates were tmnsMittjed to general Washing- 
t<Hi, in which persons of veracity bore witness on 
<iath to various acts cf brutality^ rapine^ and cru- 
elty, committed on aged persons, women, and 
prisoners. 

The elder citizens of the United States, who had 
grown up with habits of attachcnent to the British 
nation, felt the keenest sensations pf regret, when 
they contrasted the year I759 with' 1 ?79. llie for- 
mer was their glor}-, when in the days of their 
yoath they were disposed to boast of die honours 
of their cpmmon country, but the latter filled them 
with distress. The one ennobled tlie British name 
with the ccMiquest of Montreal, Quebec, and tlie 
whole province of Canada ; the other was remark- 
able only for burning magazines, store-houses, 
. dock-yards, and towns, and for the distress of a 
defenceless peasantry. 

The American anua were crowned with success 
in an attack upon Stoney-.Pointx which was sur- 
priseil and taken by general Wayne, in the night 
of the 15th of July. Five h^uidred men were 
made prisoners, with little loss on either side. — 
A party of British forces attempted this summer 
to build a tort on Penobscot river, for the purpose 
of cutting timber in the neighbouring forests. A 
plan was laid by the Massachussetts todisiodge them, 
and a considerable fleet coUectfeA iot >3afc ya.v^'sfc % 
but it £uJed of success, and ticMfe ^VcK'^ TOa:^>K^» 
2x3 . ^«^^' 
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rv{c\\ into the hands of the British, except some 
i so Is wliich were burnt by the Americans them- 

In the month of October, general Lincoln and 

>v\\\ J'Kstaign made an assault upon Savannah; 

■.It i1k7 were repulsed with considerable loss. In 

Ills iuiion, the celebra(ed Polish count Pulaski, 

vvho liad acquired the reputation of a brave soldier, 

v.as nnjrtally wounded. 

I'll' IS ended the campaign of 1779> without any 
thinj^ decisive on either side. It is remarkable for 
tlie I'eeble exertions of the Americans. Accidental 
causes, which had previously excited their activity, 
had in a great measure ceased to have influence. — 
An enthusiasm for liberty made them compara- 
tively disrei!;ard property, and brave all danger, in 
the first years of the war. Their success- in 1777 9 
made them active and vigorous. The flattering 
})r()spects inspired by the alliance witli France in 
\ 778, banished all fears of the success of the revo- 
lution J but the feilure of every scheme of co-ope- 
ration, produced a despondency of mind unfavour- 
able to great exertions. Exj^cting too much from 
their allies, they were less prepared to prosecute 
the wiir from their own resources, than they woul 
Inve boon if d'Estaign had not touched on the 
coast. Their army was reduced in numbers, ar 
badly clothed. In the first years of the war, t.' 
men antile character was lost in the military spi 
of the times 3 but in the progress of it, the iriha 
tints, cooling in tlieir enthusiasm, gradually 
turned to their former habits of lucrative businr 
'J'his made a distinction between the anny and 
citizens, which was unfriendly to military e 
tions. W^JiiJe several evewVs Vct\d^ to tlie ctr 
rassnicnt of Great iSfitaiu, ax\^ m^^cvVj \ 
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establishment of independence, a variety of inter- 
nal causes relaxed tlie exertions of the Americans, 
and, for a time, made it doubtful whether they 
would ultimately be independent citizens or con- 
quered subjects. Amojig these, the daily depre- 
ciation of their paper money held a distinguished 
preeminence ; but on this subject the luiiits of 
our volume will not allow us to enlarge. 

When the £nglish colonies were planted in 
North America, the country was inliabited by 
numerous tribes of Indians, whose numbers had, 
from a variety of causes, been continually lessen- 
ing. Of those that remained tlie Americans were 
not unmindful : tliey had appointed commissioners 
to cultivate their friendship, and to persuade them 
to take no part in tlie contest. All the exertions 
of congress were insufficient for tlie seciurity of the 
western frontiers. In almost every period of the war 
a great majority of tlie Indians had taken part with 
Great r>ri.tain against the Americans. The inter- 
course with these tribes bad, tor several years prior 
to the American war, been exclusively committed 
lo John Stuart, an otlicer of the crown and de- 
voted to the royal interest. By his means almost . 
incredible devastation was committed at ditlerent 
Xicriods of the contest. A particailar detail of the de- 
stniction of })roperty, of the distress of great num- 
bers wlio escaped only by iieelng into the woods, 
where tlit-y subsisted without covering, on the 
■f pontaiitous productions of the earth, and of the 
barbarous murders which were committed on pcr- 
♦ions of all ages, and each sex, would be suliicient 
-to freeze cxcry breast with horror. 

In se\eral cxpc»ditior.s which Jiad been (ariied 
on against the Indiau^, •arcvi[>\fc\^Y^»ijC'3^v-^^-;^^^'^^^ 
tukcn on srauc of Uiem.-, \i\3X v\vs.%<i.Y'^'^^^"^ "^^^f^' 
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cesses produced no lasting benefit Hefefrw h oiesfc 
caped had it ui their power to make thooMidi nu- 
•erable. Forthepermanentsecoritf of ChefinBtvr | 
inliabitants, it was resolved to qoiy a decitive«^ 
pedition into the Indian coontiy* A < 



body of continental troops was selectM for tfaii par* 
pose, and (mt under the conunand of general M- 
iivan. The Indians who form the c d n fe de ii qr rf 
the six nations called the MolunHu^ were tbs ob- 
jects of this expe^tion. Tbey ii^bit that iai- 
mense and fertile tract of countiy ^hicfa lies be- ' 
tween New England, the Middle States, and the 
province of Canada. Sullivan marched info tbnr 
country, and burnt and idestroyed aU the pniviftiook 
and settlements that fell in their waj. 
AT) On the opening of the next 
] 780 ^ British troops left Rhode IshndC 

' expedition, under general Clinton and kid 
Corawallis, was undertaken against Charicston, in 
South Carolina which, after a close siege of six 
weeks, was surrendered to the British commander j 
and general Lincoln and the whole garrison wen 
made prisoners. This was thefirst instance in which 
the Americans had attempted to defend a town.-* 
The unsuccessful event, with its consequences, 
demonstlrated the policy of sacrificing the towns of 
the Union, in preference to endangering the whole, 
by risking too much for their defence. 

General Gates was now appointed to the com- 
mand of tlie southern department, and another 
army collected. In August, lord ComVirallis at- 
tacked the 'American troops at Camden,, in South 
Carolina, and routed them with considerable loss. 
He afterwards marched through the southern states, 
and supposed that he had etitLtely subdued them. 
Tbc same summer th^'Btv^aAxVxw^TDia^lx^- 
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quent incursions from New York into the Jerseys, 
ravaging and plundering the country. A large body, 
commanded by general Kniphausen, landed in 
June, at Elizabeth Point, and proceeded into the 
country. These were much harrassed in their pro- 
gress by colonel Dayton, and the troops under his 
command. At Connecticut Farms tliey burnt a 
considerable part of the village. In tliis neighbour- 
hood lived Mr. Caldwell, an eminent pijesbyterian 
clergyman, whose exertions in defence of his coun- 
try had rendered him particularly obnoxious to the 
British. Mrs. Caldwell, seeing the enemy advanc- 
ing, retired witli her housekeeper, a child of three 
years old, an infant of eight months, and a little 
maid, to a room secured on all sides by stone walls, 
except at a window opposite the enemy. Unsus- 
picious of danger, while she was sitting on her bed, 
holding one child by the hand, with the infant at 
her breast, a British soldier shot her dead, who 
had (evidently come to the unguarded part of the 
house, with a design to perpetrate the horrid deed. 
Her husband shortly after shared the same fate. 
The campaign of this year passed away in suc- 
. cessive disappointments and distresses. The coun- 
try seemed exhausted, and the continental cunency 
expiring : the army, in want of every article of 
food and clothing, brooding over its calamities. 
While tliese disasters were openly menacing the 
American cause, treachery was silently undermin- 
ing it. General Arnold engaged, for a stipulated 
sum, to betray into the hands of tlie British an im- 
portant post. He had been among the first to take 
arms against Great Britain, > and to widen the 
breach between the parent state and the colonies. 
His distinguished talents and exfiW\^Var«3 co^-a.'^ 
had procured him every VioxvovM \ix;sX ^ ^-jxeJ^^ 
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countn' could bc<.to\v ; and he was in the < 
ment of such a shaie of fame, for the punch 
which the wealth of worlds would have been 
iicient. His love of pleasure produced a h 
money, and that extinguished all sensibility 
obligations of honour and duty. 

The agent employed in this negociation o 
part of sir Henry Clinton, was major Anc 
young officer of great hopes and uncommon i 
His great honour and abhorrence of dup 
made him inexpert in tlie practise of those a 
deception which such a business required, 
was taken, and the fatal papers found concea 
bis boots. Andre offered his captors a pu] 
gold and a valuable watch, if they would le 
pass ; and permanent provision and future pi 
tion, if they would accompany him to Nf w ' 
They nobly disdained the proferred bribe, an 
livered him over to their colonel. Andre < 
himself by the name of Anderson, and undei 
character obtained leave to send a letter to Ai 
who inmiediately effected his escape. 

General Washington referred the whole cj 
major Andr6 to the examination and decision 
board consisting of fourteen general officers. ' 
report, founded entirely on his own confej 
declared that he ought to be considered as i 
and that, agreeably to the laws and usages o 
tions, he ought to sufier death. 

Great interest v.as made to save his valuabk 
which was refused but upon the condition of 
giving up Arnold 3 this could not be accedt 
without ofl'ending against every principle of p( 
Andre, though sui:)erior to the terrors of d 
wished to die like a soldier. The usages of 
would not now allow oIl t\m le^^^s^-eX^XiXiXXiNj 
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ings were saved from the pain of a negative. Tlie 
guard which attended him in his confinement march- 
ed with him to the place of execution. Thp way 
over which he passed was crowded with anxious 
- spectatorsy^ whose sensibility was strongly impressed 
by beholding an amiable youth devoted to imme- 
diate execution. Major Andre walked with firm- 
ness, composure and dignity, between the officers 
• of his guard, his arm being locked in theirs. Upon 
seeing the preparations, he asked with some degree 
of concern, " Must I die in tins manner." He 
was told it was luiavoidable. He replied, '' I am 
reconciled to ray fate, but not to the mode -, it will 
however be but a momentar}' pang." His conduct 
excited the admiration and tnelted thC' hearts of 
all the spectators. He was asked if he had any 
thing to say; " Nothing," says he, '' but to request 
that you will witness to the world that I die like a 
brave man." 

This execution wrts the subject of severe cen- , 
. sures ; and notwithstanding the usages of war, 
which were appealed to for the justice of the sen- 
tence, it would have been honourable to the con- 
i gress, and their general in chief, had the life of this 
^. excellent young man Ix^en spared. While every 
j heart pitied ti)e fate of major Andre, the conduct 
/ of tlie infamous Arnold was stamped with uni- 
I versal infamy ; and, like persons of his description, 
V he lived despised by mankind, and died a few 
years since^ unlameutcvi. General \yashington 
arrived in camp just after Arnold had m'ade his es- 
cape, and restored order in tlie garrison. 

After the defeat of general Gates in Carolina, 
' general Greene was appointed to the command of 

• Slx Monthly Magazir.c, 7o\. x\. "^. 5^*j- 
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tJie soutliem army. From this period thii^ la 
tliat quarter wore a more ^vourable anpect.' Co- 
lonel Tarletoiiy the active commander oi the British 
legioD, ^"as defeated hj general MoretOD, the in- 
trepid commander of the riflemen. 
* ^ After a variety of movements the two 

' ' armies met at Guildford, in Carolina, where 
^ ' was one of the best-fought actions during 
tliewar. General Greene and Lord Comwallis 
exerted themselves at the head of their respecdve 
armies ; and althou^ the Americans were obtiged 
to retire from the held of battle, yet the British' 
army suffered immense loss, and could not pursue 
tlie victory. In this action generals O'Hara and 
Howard, and colonel Tarleton-were woimded: 
besides these, colonel Stuart and three captainf 
were killed, and colonel Webster dial of his 
wounds. t 

At this period Arnold, who had been made a 
i)rigadier-general in the British sor\ice, with a 
small number troops sailed for Virginia, and plun- 
dered the countr}'. 

After the battle of Guildford, general Greene 
moved towards South Carolina, to diive the BritiJi 
from their posts in timt state. Hon.* lord Rawdon 
obtained an inconsitlcrahle advanta^.c over the 
Americans near Camden Groeni% with his us\ial 
promptitude, instantly took measures to preVeni 
bis lordship from improving tlic success he hac 
obtained. He retreated with such order that mos 
ot^iis wounded, and all his artillery, together witi 
a number of prisoners, were can'icd olF. Uln 
British retired to Camden, wJiero it was knoui 
that tluy could not long subsist without tVc.->h pr<^ 
vhiont^j and the Auierlccxu ^^cueral took prope 
nieamivs ly i^reyeiit lUe\r s,exxm^?^"^'i. 



General Greene more than recovered the advan- 
tage gained over him at Camden, by a brilliant and 
successful action at tlie Eutaw Springs. The loss 
of^the British was upwards of eleven hundred men, 
besides IpOO stand of arms : tliat of the Americans 
five hundred, in which number were sixty officers. 

.Soon after this engagement, the British retired 
with their whole force to Charleston Neck. The 
defence of ,the countSy was given up j and the con- 
querors, who had carried Sieir arms to the extre- 
mities of the State, seldom aimed at any thing 
more than to secure themselves in . the vicinity of 
the capital. The crops which had been planted in 
the spring of the year under British auspices, and 
with the expectation of affording tliem supplies, 
fell into the hands of the Americans, and admi- 
uistered to them a seasonable relief. .Hfc battle 
x)f Eutaw may be contJWered as closing the war in 
South Carolina. At its' commencement the British 
were in force over all the state, at its close they 
tiurst not venture 20 miles from Charleston.. His- 
tory affords but few instances of commanders who 
have achie\ed so much with equal means as was 
done by ginernl Greene in the the shdrt space of a 
twelvemonth. 

Lord Cornuniris finding general Greene suc- 
cessful ill Carolina, march;»d to VirginFa, collected 
his fbrces, and fortified himself in Y orktown. In 
the mean time Aniold made an incursion into 
Councctic'U, burnt a part of Nciv London, took 
• ft)rt Grisvv'okl by storm, and put tlie garrison to the 
Sisord. The brave colonel Ledyard, who com- 
riia:ided ia the lurt. Mas barbarously slain with 
his cwn sword, after ho had surrendered. 

The mar'^iuis clo la Iv.^cU-v* l\?A\^<te\\ 'Xxsy^^^^^^ 
u /rh ;//xn»t two-, thoitsand V\v>A 'TcA^\\Vrj 'Cxo\^^<N^v; 
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main army, to watch the motions of lord Ci 
v/allis iu Virginia. Abotit the end of Aug 
count de Grasae amved with a large fleet ia 
Chesapeck, and blocked up tlie troops in V 
town, and soon after admiral Greaves, with a 1 
'tish fleet, appeared off the Capes ; an action i 
ceeded, but it was not decisive. 

Genend "Washington had, previously to th 
moved tlie main body of hb army, together vn 
the French troops ^ to the southward ; and as a 
as he heard of the arrival of the French fleet in 
Chesai>ee}t, he maJe rapid marches to the heae 
the Elk, where embarking the troops, he soon i 
rived at York town, and a close sie^ commd 
ed which was carried on with great vj^our. t! 
In a short time the batteries of the besieoi 
were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of ci 
lion, and the works of the besieged were so d 
niaged that they could scarcely show a single gu 
Lord Corriwallis had now no hope left but fro 
olibrlng ternis of capitulation, dr attempting i 
escape. He determined on the latter^ but tl 
scheme was frustrated by a sudden and violei 
storm of wind and rain. With this fiiilure the la 
hope of the British army expired ; long^ resistani 
c(juld answer no good purpose, and must occasic 
the loss of many valuable lives. Lord Comwalli 
tiierefore, wrote to general Washington, reques 
ing a cessation of aims for 24 hours, and thi 
commissioners might be appointed to digest tern 
of capitulation. It is remarkable, that while cc 
lonel Laurens, the oflScer employed by Was! 
ington on this occasion, was drawing up thes 
articles, his father was closely confined in th 
Tower of London, of w\\\c\i\ox^CQPWNnsSC\^^ 
governor. By Ais B\iiRVJ^ cotcistoaJasscL ^^ ^ 

® / w CQSEOXaS 
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cumstances^ his lordship became a prisoner to the 
son of his own prisoner. A capitulation was 
signed; but the honour of marching out with 
colours flying, which had been refused to general 
Lincoln, on his giving up Charleston, was now 
refused to lord Cornwallisi and genei*al Lincoln 
was appointed to receive the submission of the royal 
army at York Toun, precisely in the same way 
as his own had been conducted about eighteen 
months before. 

The regular troops of France and America em- 
ployed in this siege, consisted of about se\'en thou- 
sand of the former, and of five thousand five hun* 
dred of the latte/ ; and these were assisted by four 
thousand militia. The troops of every kind that 
surrendered prisoners of war exceeded seven thou- 
sand men. 

Five days aflei" the surrender, a British fleet and 
army of seven thousand men, destined for tlie re- 
lief of Comwallis, arrived off the Chcsapeek -, but 
on receiving advice of his lordship's surrender, they 
returned to New York. Such was the fate of the 
general, from whose gallantry and previous suc- 
cesses, the speedy conquest of the southern states 
had been so confidently expected. No event dur- 
ing the war bid fairer for oversetting the indepen- 
dence of at least a part of the confederacy, than his 
complete victory at Camden j but by the conse- 
quences of Ihat action, his lordship became the 
occasion of rendering that a revolution, which 
from his previous success was in danger of termi- 
nating as a rebellion. The loss of this army may 
be considered as deciding the contest in favour of 
America, and laying the foundation of a general 
peace. 

The reduction of an axTOY ^^aX-Xia^ ^-s^^J^^^*^- 
1^% ^'^^" 



es and destruction wliere\'er they went ; um^ 
L involved thousands of all i^es in distreaB ; oc- 
ioned unusual transports of joy in the breasts d 
i whole body of the people. Tlirouzfaout the 
nited States^ tbey displayed a sodal triujCnj^ and 
^ultation^ which no pnvate prosperity is ever able 
3 inspire. A day of tlianksgi\'iag was appointed 
>y congress^ who went in processiop to chuich, tp 
ofki' up their grateiiil acknowledgments for the sig- 
nal success ofthe campaign. 
. jy This- year, 178I, terminated in all parte 
r78l ^^ ^ United States in &vour of the Ame^ 
' ' ricans. It began with weakness in Carolina, 
mutiny in New Jersey, and devastation in Viigif 
nia ; nevertheless in its close, the British wew 
confined to their strong holds' in or near Ne« 
York, Charleston and Savannah, and their whdf 
nrmy was captured in Virginia. They, in the 
course of tlie year, had acquired much plunder 
by which individuals were enriched, but thdr xu 
tion was in no respect benefited. 

On the last day of the year, Henry Laurens w 
released from his long confinement in the Tower 
London. To this fact we have hitlierto but bar 
alluded. He was conlmitteda close prisoner on 
6th of October, in the preceding year, on su 
cion of high treason. This gentleman had 1 
deputed by congress to solicit a loan for their 
vice in the. United Netlierlands 5 and also to r 
ciate a treaty between them and the United S 
On his way thither he was taken by the Vest 
gate } and though he threw his papers over^ 
yet enough were recovered to ascertain die 
of his mission. In the course of his im' 
tnent, he was ofTered his liberty, if he wo^ 
lowledge his error, \vVud\\\e\ii^\^"^vv>iX>j 
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Afterwards, when his feon arrived in France as the 
special minister of congress, he was requested to 
beg that he would withdraw himself from that 
post : ^o which he replied, *' My son is of age, 
and has a will of his own j if I should write to 
him in the terms you demand, it would have no 
effect. He is a man of honour, he loves me 
dearly, and would lay down his life to save mine j 
but I am sure he would not sacrifice his honour to 
save my life, and I applaud him/' 

A few months after the surrender of lord Corn- 
wallis, the British evacuated all their posts in South 
Carolina and* Georgia, and retired to the main ar- 
my in New York. Early in the ensuing ^ j^ 
spring, sir Guy Carlton arrived in New ^Iqo' 
york, and took command of the British ' * 
army in America. Immediately on his arrival he 
acquainted general Washington and congress, that 
negociation for peace had been commenced at Paris. 
On the 30th of November, the provisional articles 
were signed, by which Great Britain acknowledged 
the independence and sovereignty of the United 
States of America, and these articles were ratified 
by ^ definitive treaty. Thus etaded a long knd ar- 
duous conflict, which eventually gave to Ae Ame- 
rican states a rank among the nations of the earth. 

Toward the close of this year, congress * j^ 
issued a proclamation, in which the armies ^Lq^ 
of the United States were applauded and ' ' 
discharged from their duties. On the day preced- 
ing their dismission, general Washington issued 
his farewell orders in the most endearing language. 
The evacuation of New York took place in about 
three weeks after the American army was discharg- 
ed : and in the evening there -via ^ ^^Jwsjj ^S.%s.^- 
2 B a ^^^^> 
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works, which exceeded every-iMog of die Unl 

before witnessed m the United States. 

The hour now approached when genend Wasli- 
ington was to take feave of his x>ffioen, ^o hod 
b^n endeared to him by a long series <k OQamiOD 
sufferings and dangers. This was done ina mAeam 
manner; '^ With an heart Ml of Jove Bpd.gttS&r^ 
tude/' said he, '' Inowtdceletvet^fyoa: InqriT 
devoutly wish that your latter days oiay Wqs pn>> 
sperous and happy, as your former ones famve bttn 
glorious and mmourahie." The officers came iqi 
successively, sod he took an a£fectiaiuifte letEVte of 
each of tliM^m. When this 9^eoe was onstM thr 
general left the nx>m, and passed th r y q^ * ^^9* 
of light miantry to the (4aoe of ead)ark«tioi». Idb 
oilficers .faUowed in procession. On cnjberiivUs 
barge, he turned to the companioos of Lift jpbq^ 
and by waving his hat bid thsm a siieafc fldidoi"^ 
Some of them answered this last signal'of tespect 
and affection with tears -, and all of them hui^ 
upon the barge which conveyed him fnxn. their 
sight, till tliey could po longer distinguish in it the 
person of their beloved commander in chief. 

He proceeded to Anoapolis, then the seat* of 
congress, to resign his commission. On lus way 
tiiitluT, he delivered to the comptrtrfler in Fhihh 
clc]|)liia, sjn account of the expenditure of all the 
public money he had ever received. This was ia 
jjis own hand writing, and every entry was made 
in a particular manner. 

In every town and village through which the 
general passed, he v^as met and saluted by public 
and private demoustvAuuu^ of Joy. His resigna- 
tion was accepted *m a \^^\^:^[\c. wavelet;, -a^^^^ia^e 
^n-eat number ot dibUvvgoJisVc^ ^^ts«fa& ^^"^ ^S?*^' 
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sent ; and never was there witnessed a more inte- 
resting scene*. Immediat^y on his resignation, 
Mr. Washington hastened to his seat at Mount 
Vernon, on the banks of the Potowniac^in Virginia, 

■ where 



* At a proper moment, general Washin^on addressed 
TiKHiias Mifflin, the Prendent, in the foUowmg words : 
•* Mr. President, i 

** The great erents on. which my re^gnation depended 
having at len^h taken pUce, I have now the honour of 
offering my smcere congratulations to congress, and* of 
presenting myself before them to surrender into their 
hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the indul- 
gence of retiring from the service of my. country. 

Happy in the confirmation of our iiklependence and 
80verei^;nty, and pleased with the opportunilap:^ afioMed 
the Unitea States of becoming^ respectable nation, I re- 
-sign with satisfaction the appointment I accepted with 
diffidence ; a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so 
arduous a task^ which however was superseded by a con- 
fidence in the rectitude of our cause, the suppor^ of the 
Supreme Power of the Union, and the patronage of 
Heaven! 

The successful termination of thfe war has verified the 
niost sanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the in- 
terposition of Providence, and'the assistance I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
- - of the momentous contest. 

While I repeat niy obb'gations to the army in general, 
I should do injustice td my own feelings not to acknovf- 
ledge, in this place, the peculiar services and distipg^ished 
merits of the persons who had been attached to my per- 
son during the war : it was impossible the choice of con- 
fidential officers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate ; permit me, sir, to recommend in parti- 
cular those who have continued in the service to the pre- 
sent moment, as worthy of the favourable notice and 
patronage of congress. 

I consider it as an indispensable dutY to c\<(»i&\!cvv%\-%sx. 
solemn act of my official life,b"Y co\MneY«3ixv^\Jcvt'v^^^;^^;f^ 
of our dearest country to the T^toi^Oasja ^"^ ^^^"^^^ 
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w*iere he earnestly hoped to spend the remai 
of his days in an honomrable retirement. 

God, and those who have the superintendance of 
€0 his holy keepinc^. 

** Having now noished the work assigned me, I 
from the great theatre of action ; and bidding an 
tiooate farewell to this august body, under whose c 
I have lon^ acted, I here offer my commission, and 
iny leave of all the employments of. public life.** 

To this the Presidexu returned an appropriate vur 
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Disputes in different States. General Convention, 
■ A System of Federal Government recommended. 
Constitution ratified. Washington appointed 
President. HLi Character. Re-elected. Insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania. Washington rmigns. 
Adams chosen President. United States arm, 
against France. Washington elected Commander 
in Chief. Dies. Peace between France and 
America. JetJerson elected President. States 
axidedyjto the Union. Louisiana ceded. Popular 
tion. Expenditure. Debt of the United States. 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants of the 
United States. 

["O sooner was peace restored by the definitive 
treaty, and the British troops withdrawn from 
their country, tlian the United States began to ex- 
perience the defects of their general government. 
Whilst an enemy was in the country, fear, which 
liad first impelled the colonists to associate in mu- 
tual defence, continued to operate as a band of po- 
litical union. It gave to the resolutions and re- 
commendations of congress the force of laws, and 
generally commanded a ready acquiescence on the 
part of state legislatures. But now each state as- 
sumed tlie right of disputing the propriety of the # 
resolutions of congress, and the interest of an in- 
dividual state was placed in opposition to tlie com- 
mon welfare of the union. In addition to this 
source of division, a jealousy of tlie powers of con- 
gress began to be excited in the minds of the \jeo- 
j)Je. And tlie war had not lou^ c^'Ase^X^^'^'^^^'^^- 
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torrection and rebellion reared tl 
of the states. The want of mo\ 
felt i this, with other calamities i 
try seemed to be involved, led tl 
A r\ gates in Virginia to rec 
^l^i' mation of a system of cc 
^^^' tions for the United Stat 
en from several of the province 
who met at Annapolis m the en 
consult what measures should be 
states in some general and efiG 
system. As however the states 
presented, and the powers of i 
were, in their opinion, too lim 
system of regulations adequate 
government, they agreed to rea 
convention to be held at Philadel] 
This measure appeared to the c 
solutdy necessary. The old c 
essentially defective, and it was < 
every principle necessary to giv 
lation. 
A Y% Inthe^montliofMaydel 
l^R'7 states except Rhode Isl; 
' '' Philadelphia, and chose 
ton for their president. After fou 
tion, in which the clashing inter 
states appeared in all their foro 
agreed to recommend the plan oi 
ment. 

As soon as the federal cons 
mitted to the legislatures of the s 
proceeded to take measures for c 
of the people upon the proprie 
It would be a tedi6us and fruit! 
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into tlie debatei which the ratification of the new 
constitution* occasioned in the different states, 
suffice it to say, that after a full considera- . ^ 
tion and thorough discussion of its princi- ' J; * 
pies, it was ratified by the conventions of ' ^' 
eleven of the original thirteen states j and shortly 
after North Carolina and ^.hode Island acceded to 
the union. The ratification of it was celebrated in 
most of the capitals of tiie states with elegant pro^ ' 
cessions, which hr exceeded any thing ofthe kind 
ever before exhibited in America. 

The new constitution having been ratified by 
the states and senators, and representatives having 
been chosen agreeably to the articles of it, they 
met at New York and commenced their proceed-^ 
ings. The old congress and confederation expired, 
and a new one with more ample powers, and a 
new constitution, partly national and partly fe- 
deral succeeded in their place, to the great joy of 
all who wished for the happiness of die United 
States. 

Though great diversity of opinions had prevailed 
about the new constitution, there was but one opi- 
nion about the person who should be appointed its 
supreme executive officer. All of every party 
turned their eyes on the late commander of their 
armies, as the most proper person to be their first 
president. Perhaps there was not a well informed 
person in the United Stales, Mr. Washington 
himself only excepted, who was not anxious that 
he should be called to the executive administration 
ofthe proposed new plan of government. Unam- 
bitious of farther honours, he had retired to his 

* A copy of this federal constitution may be seen in 
Morse's American Geography, 
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farm in Virginia, and h€>ped to be excuied Aom d 
future public -sen-ice. That boneiK xesi tetfae 
public good which had uniformly influenced him, 
got the better of his love of retirement, and ip-- 
duced him to undertake the offiCie. 

llie intelligence of his electiou being ooamm- 
nicated to him while on his &rm, he set out soon 
after £3r New Yoii:. On his way thither^ tike road 
N^as crowded with numbers anucma to see the 
man of the people: andhe was every wfaoe le-' 
ceived with the highest honours that agntefol 
people could confer. Addresses cf cohgErtoiatioD 
were presented to him by the inhabhants of al- 
most every place of consequence throng winch 
1^ passed ; to all of which be letqmed OBodeat a^d, 
unassuming answers. 

A day was fix.ed^ soon afier.his aiWhrd^ for his 
taking the oath of office^ which was in the folkiw- 
ing word* : *' I do solemnly swear that I will 
laivhfuUy execute the office of president of the 
United States, and will, to the biest of my ability', 
preseiTC, protect, and defend the constitution of 
the United States.*' This oath was administered 
by the cliancellor of the state 6f New York. An 
awful silence prevailed among the spectators dur- 
ring this part of the ceremony. It was a niinute 
of the most sublime political joy. The chancellor 
then proclaimed him president <rf the United States, 
which was answered by the discharge of thirteen 
guns, and by the shouts and acclamations of ten 
thousand joj-ful voices. John Adams was at tl;e 
saire time elected vice president. 

There is nothing moie striking in tlie whole cha- 
racter of general Washington, and which di^tia- 
^lished him more from other extrtlbrdinary men, 
than fiie.tircumstauces vf\i\viv ^\\e?cv^^tv\^ ^jwnio- 
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tftd% and .retreat from office. He eagerly courted 
-ffmfHipy, and only- submitted to exercise authority 
as a public duty. • The promotions of many men 
are ^p triumph of unbitioQ ov^eyr virtm^. The pro- 
moijOQs, even of . good men/ I^ve ^^iei»lly been 
[i|dug^t l)y- tiiemfroio nioljives .:«rhicb. iverjs very 
ifMichiA^ixed. Thepromiftioiis ofWaabingtonal- 
most-.^oej seem to have been victorif^'guoed by 
U|^ .pooscience ty^r .hi& taste.' To, demise wh^ 
ail piber men eagerly -pant for» to show iiimself - 
oqi^io the highest plaGei^ without «rer seeking 
^XiSXP^fi^^ noble peculiarities of the character of 
this great man. > .u 

"i^Ewents oqcuired. during his.. chief,. magistracy 
which convulsed the whole pQlitioal WQiid^ and' 
which severely tried his moderaition and prudence* 
Tfbt Vt&B^ revolntiop took place. Frpm«the be« 
ffinning 'of this revokitipn .Wfishington hdd no conr 
Sdenc^ in its beneficial operation. But» 9»i the :first 
magist^^te 4f the American commonwealth, « he 
-^icas bound only .to considfr. the safety of the peo- 
ple over whom he .was placed. He ..saw that it 
was wise and necessary for .America to preserve a' 
good understandif^g xmd }i. beneficial intercourse 
withv^rance^'ho^irever .4bQ might be governed, so 
long as. she abstaiQQd..|rom committing injury 
agamst the United States. . ^ 

During th^ turbi^ept peprtod .of the French revo- 
lution, when the people of all coimtries ^ere di- ^ 
vided into parties, Mr. Washington was a second 
time chosen president of the United States, but 
not imanhnously; as in the former in- * y. 
atance. The disposition which he had |J^^' 
shown to take no part in favour of the per- '^ 
petual changes in France, had created him edemiea 
among those who e8po\ised \h& ca^'osf^ ^i *^^ 
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Frenchj as the cause of mankind at large. 1U 
hz^, however, a decided majority ) and Mr. JdUi 
Adams was again elected Tioe-prcsideDt. , 

Through the whole coone of his ieeond piwi* 
dency, tl^ danger of America wai mat and im- 
minent, almost beyond eiuunple. Tha apliitof 
change, indoed, at tliat period, shook all nations. 
But in other conntries it had to encounler uident 
and solidly esublished power. It had to tear np 
by the roots long habits of attachment in some na- 
tions for their government^ of awe in others* of ac- 
quiescence and submission in all. But lii America 
die government was new and weak. 

It was during this period that the president of 
the United States had to encounter and sqppress an 
insurrection excited in the western counties of 
Pennsvh'ania. His character and ojffice bad been 
rex'iled ; his authority had been insulted } his safety 
and his life had been threatened. Yet neither re- 
sentment, nor fear, nor even policy, could extin- 
g^ 'sh the humanity that dwelt in the breast of 
V ashington. Never was there a revolt of such 
magnitude quelled with the loss of so little bloC)d. 

. *^ In the month of October, 17cfi, Mr. 
i^nt'' Washington publicly declared his resftUi- 

'^* tion of retiring from public life, a^d strictly 
eiijoiPiCd those who were most sincerely attached 
to him by ties of friend.-»hip, not to nominate him 
on the ensuing election. The resignation of this 
great mrti at this period was deplored by all the 
moderate party in America, and by the govern- 
ment party in Grecit Britain. By the latter he 
M'ns considered as a steady friend ; and was indeed 
regarded as the leader of what was cajled the Eu^- 
lish party in America. Such are the viciss!tude<5 
>/*f a'itital conneclvou. lu v'5'i'v>,W^N^^c.<i\\«de^ed 
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in Eogtand as a proscribed rebel : in 17q6 he was 
regarded as the best friend that England had in tiie 
United States. In I776 his destruction was diought 
the only means of preserving America to Great 
. Britain; in 17()() his authoriiy was esteemed the prin- 
cipal security against her felling under the yok'^ of 
France. At the former period he looked to the aid 
of France as his only hope of guardins; die liber- 
ties of America against England : at me latter lie 
must have considered the . power of Great Briuin 
as a main banier of the safety of America against 
France. 

Nothing was more certain ^han his re-decticn^ 
If he had dee^ied it right to offer himself as a can- 
didate. The conduct however which he j^nr* 
auedf was the wisest he could have adopted. All 
tile tnemies, and many of the best friends, of ihe 
American government believed that it had a se- 
vere trial to encoujfiter when the aid of Wash jig- 
Iod's character should be withdrawn from its exe- 
cutive government. Many seriously apprehend .^d 
tbtt k had scarce vigour enough to survive, ihe 
experiment. It ^^^as n^, then, diat so critical an 
experiment should be performed under his eye ; 
while his guardian wisdom was at hand to advise 
and a-isist in the change. 

The election of the Erst successor to Mr. Wash- 
in^n wus the most important event in the history 
(yf the infant republic. Nothing could be con- 
ducted in a more dignified manner : the choice 
fell upon John Adams as president, and upon Tho- 
mas Jefterson as vice-president. The functions of 
the new president were not to commence * -p) 
till the 4th of March, previous to which he ,^..«' 
repafrsd to the house of representatives to '^'' 
take the necessary oaths. At tli\> cexevsiyo:^ >9s^^t^ 
2 c a ^^KooX.- 
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II multitude of spectaton of hhh raAkj^M^ of 
whom^ ai^er minutely detcAbiog; ttlT.lkiS'pflMd, 
adds these words : *' Nothing can be toore sinple 
than the ceremony of this ' installatuMi ; but uus 
very simplicity has somethitag in it-so delightfol, id 
noble, and so nearly resembling the grandenr of 
antiquit}% that it commands onr reyerence^ and seizes 
upon our worthiest affections. I speak at least of 
the efiect it produced on my feelings. This dia^ 
of the persons exercising the most awftil functiofas 
of the state, with so little pomp, bat ^th so great 
solemnity -, and which places a maD> who the even- 
ing before was among the crowd of tamgle citi- 
zens, at the head of the govenfinent; wbilehe 
who held the first office of the state the precedii^ 
evening, is returned agdn to the class of umpk 
citizens — ^is full of the qualitieB that coostitnte true 
greatness*." • ■-^» 

After^ various and repeated insults firoar the 
. p. French govemmeht by means of thfcir erf. 
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voy M. Genet j the United States found it 
necessary to arm in their own defence. 
I'hcy had for years endured with a patience ai 
which there is scarcely any example inth^historyof 
states, alltlie contumely and wrongs which suc- 
cessive administrations in France had heaped up^m 
tljem. Their ships were every where caphlred j 
their ministers were but prisoners at Paris 5 white 
agents, some of whom were ind^d clothed in the 



♦ See vol. iv. p. 365, of Travels, through the United 
States of North America, the country of the ln)quoi8, sipd 
Upper Canada, ia the years 1795, iTgd^and 1797, by the 
duke delaRochefaiicault Liancourt. A workabounding with 
real inforniation on almost all useful topics, and which 
cannot be too strongly vecotMxv«>^^d» ; ^ 



«acred dunmctar of aqgibftssadony had endeavoured 
to excite die leed^^gf ^vil war. The United States 
ie$Qlved to emr* 07 had and by sea. The com- 
mand of the army was bestowed otii general Wash- 
ingtonj which he acoq>ted, becaoae he said he was 
convinced <* that evenr thing tfaejr held dear, and 
iBcred was dMatoned} thong^ he had flattered 
llimMif thai be had quitted for ever ttte boundless 
field cS pdtik «ctloQ, incessant tfooble, lAid high 
fcsponsihility in. whidh be bad so long acted so con- 
qpicootts 4 {Mirt. - ' In this office he ooif tinned dur- 
ing the shbrt period of liis life which still re- 
inabed. On tne 12th day of December j. j^ 
I799i he was seiaed with an inflammaticni .^nn' 
in his throat, attended with ftver, which ^^^* ^ 
lK>tw}thstanding tiie efforts of his physicians^ termi - 
SMsd his vahSHiblef life in two days, in the (S8tb year 
of his age and in the 2Sd year ai American inde- 
{endeoce 1 of which he may be regarded as the 
Ibiinder. He died Mtf hnpressed with those sen- 
thoents of mety whidi had given vigoof and con- 
sisteoey to his idrtoe, and had adorned every part 
of his bkmeless and illustrious life. 

The, precaudoDS which the American States 
took against the minsdce of the French govern- 
IBent preservedHhetr inde pe ndeiace, without com- 
ing to an open rupture* and all difierences were at 
imffh composed by a treaty of amity and\. j^ 
MQuneroe, which was signed at Paris/ on n^' 
tiie 30th of September, by plenqwtentiaries ^''^' 
fiom the two republics. £arlyinthefiEdlowingyear 
)fltdligence was received in London^ tiiat ^ '^ 
g latincation of tbo tretty between France' ^'J^' 
and America had taken piece. About the . 
aaone period caoie on the 'dectioQ &r & vms^ii 
jo thd UiAfti StaMu )&&% Vdkx^^:^* 
2C»^ ^^- 
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vice-pmident, and Mr. 8M^ 
•thiit important office. Ttie'tiA 
with great warmth bf both-mie^i 
was renewed thhtj^Nie'tfadiei iterthg iM u rt fc f 
cessivedays. The thirtj-wcMd dbufdeddtf^^ 
4»ntest In fitvdnr of Mr. Jefienoo. SStape dAl ^. 
riod the contending partlei tlfa^dbtflnjFUie IbriMr 
periods of the Fiench tf»iM^p*iaSiijti^^ 
vided the.pec^e in die t7nitid %imab,lSi96€oMi\ 
derably nibsided: and there ireve»7*maittK'i6'. 
hope and believe that tjie j^eace waA^ fi mpO ity ^ . 
the United Stales arefixedMli a^^emlauttit bimi'> 
At lhetinieofthfecoinp1etiotf«f ^iie%7oaii«* 
stitution, and the fifst sittttir df 'dte ne^tioslgrAfe' 
in 2780, the Union c^nsisled of fttlttioM^duitf ifthV 
^een states 3 hot isince that periodf^iaM' ViUieteliave 
been added, ini themanitor pI«icl(Mf%'ti^^Mi^' 
"stitutimi. Kentudiy, which vW fbltMrl/li'^ttatniTt' 
dependent on the state of Virgiilt*-; »ld<VeRn4tfl; 
which was a part of New Hampshire," were itKM 
into states in the year 1791 i and in 1796 Ten- 
nessee, formerly part of North' Carolina, was ad- 
mitted as all independent state. ' Since that {MsHod 
the Maine, the territory, north'^west'of Ohio, 
the Indian territory, and M^issippi terrilof^ 
* liave been recognized as states 'Uelongine to tUi 
Federal Government : and very lately Louisiana has 

. j^ been ceded, by Spain to the United States 
fiftt ^^ America. Louisiana was discovered by 
Juan Ponce de Leon in 151^, it afterwaras 
came into the possession of the French, who about 
the middle of last century <;laimed and possessed^ 
as Loiiisiana, all that part of the new continent 
which was liounded 6n the' south by the gulf of 
Mexico, on the north by Canada; and on the east 

Id wseat indefinitdy, cow^V^a^wvi, ^-'^ffw^^ 



ftent than the United States. In 1752 she nearly 
>mpleted a chain of forts from New Orleans 
' Quebec^ by which ,the then English colonies 
ere hemmed in, ' and would eventually have 
?en -confined to the country on this side the Al- 
gany mountains. These gigantic projects were ' 
jfeated by the energies of Mr. Pitt in the war of 
750i And, by the succeeding treaty of peace in 
763, all the possessions lying east of -Mississippi; 
id including the Floridas, were ceded to Great 
ritain : France reserved New Orleans and the 
land on which it is built. All that part of tlie 
mntry lying east of the Mississippi was, before 
le late cession, pomprehended as one of the United 
rates, under the name of the Mississippi territory. 

According to the return of the whole ntimber of 
arsons within the several districts of the United 
tates in the year 1801, the population amounted 
• more than five millions and a quarter*, of 
hich nearly nine hundred thousands are slaves, 

circumstance which cannot be sufficiently de- 
ored by the friends of real humanity. And no 
iconsistency can be greater than that tlie slave 
ade should be tolerated by people who struggled 
> many years against oppression and tyranny in 
ifence of their own rights. 

Tlie expenditiu-e of the government of the 
^nited States for the year 1800 was estimated at 
Seen millions of dollars, and the revenue for that 
3ar was but ten millions 3 leaving five millions to 
3 provided for by new taxes. But in tliis estimate 
as included a sum of six hundred thousand dol- 
rs for building six ships of the line, and the sum 
jpropriated to raising twelve regiments of infantry 

» 5ee table IIL at tlie end ol \k<& nqVost^^ 
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CHAP. XII. 

British Possessions in North America, Canada, Its 
Legislature, Governor. Revenue, Manners of 
its Inhabitants. Climate, Produce, New BrunS" 
wick. Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Neivfoimd- 
land. Its Fishery, Hudson* s Bay, When 
discovered. Settled, Its Produce, Its Climate. 

IN givmg a connected account of the histoiy of 
the United States, we have been oWiged to sus- 
pend that part of our plan which relates to the Bri- 
tish possessions in North America. These are -still 
extensive, and of considerable importance, though 
so thinly inhabited, and in such a disadvantageous 
climate, that they sink into a kind of insignificance 
when compared with the great and flourishing co- 
lonies belonging to Spain, or with the territories 
of the United Slates. The inhabitants of the for- 
mer have been estimated at seven millions, and 
those of the latter at more than five ; while the po- 
pulation of the British possessions does not exceed ^ 
two. hundred thousand souls, of whom the gieater 
part are French, or of French origin. 

The chief of these possessions is Canada, now di- 
vided into two parts. Upper and Lower Canada, the 
former being the western divisibn on the north of 
the great lakes or sea of Canada, while tjje lower 
division is on tlie river St. Lawrence, to^'ards the 
east, and contains Quebec the capital, atvdcKvef cvt^ 
of ourremaifliiigsettlements. Oii^^ewX^i^'«>a^^> 
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to die south of the river St. Lawrence, is Nova Sco« 
tia» which within these last twenty years has ben 
divided into two provinces, that or C^cifa Scotia in 
the south, and New Brunswick in the nordi. 

What is called New Britain compreheods tfaa 
most northern parts towaids Hudson's Bav, and \ht 
coast of I^abrador. The large island of Nlewfonnd* 
hnd, that called Cape Breton^, and the. imghboor* 
iog iide of St. John, complate the pbUf d«iun)iDa^ 
tions of British territory. 

The original population of Canada opnsisttd of 
ievend savage tribes; and the first Eiuopeao aettto- 
tnent was at Quebec in 16O8. For a ocntiiry ud 
a half it belonged to the French, but in 1 ^SQ Chie- 
bee was conquered by general Wdfe, 9M$t tho 
peace in 1763 Canada was ceded lo Gmt Biitais. 

The religion is the Roman Cathdic^ but tbQ |h> 
tiah settlers follow their own modes of worship. A 
l^Lslative council and an assembly are appomted 
for each of the provinces of Upper and Lower C4- 
joada, having power to make laws with the consent 
ot the governor ^ but the king may declare his dis- 
sent at any time within two years. The legislative 
council consistsof seven members for Upper Oa« 
nada^ and fifteen for the lower province, sum* 
moned by the governor under tlie lung*s authoiity, 
and nominated during tlieir lives. Tlie bouse of 
assembly is to consist of fifty members firom Lower 
Canada, and sixteen from U]>per Canada, chu'Sen by 
the fieehoiderg. The councils are to assemble at 
least once a year ; aiid the house of assembly con- 
tinues four years, except in case of prior dissolu* 
tion. 

British America is superintended by an officer 
-styled governor general of the four British provinces 

^oitb America;! v^Vio \i» ^^i&c) c^vasoast&jtxvcw chief 
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^hc British troops in the four provinces, and 
•ernments attached to them, and Ncwfound- 
5ach of the provinces has a lieutenant-gover'* 
ho, in absence of the govemor-generd, has 
powers requisite to a chief magistrate. 

only revenue arising to Gireat Britain fiiom 
)lon7 proceeds from an advantageous com- 

which emplojrs several thousand tons of 
ig. The exposes of the civil list are sup- 
be 25,0001. of which half is paid by Great 
, and the other is raised by the provinces^ 
uties on the importation of spu-its, wine, and 
other articles. The military establishn>ent« 
•pairs of forts, ' &c. is stated at 100,000/. j . 
5 like sum is expended in presents to the 
\, and salaries to officers employed among 
or trade in Upper Canada. But the advan- 
f the commerce are thought to counterba« 
hese charges 

manners and customs of the settlers in Ca- 
re considerably tinctured with French gaiety 
canity. I'he women can generally read and 
and are thus superior to the men} but both 
ik in igiioi*ancc and superstition, and blindly 
i to their priests. They universally use tlie 

language, English being restricted to the 
itisli settlers. ITirough the whole of Ca- 
lere is no public library except in the capital, 
is is small, and connists mostly of French 
And excepting the Quebec almanac not 
2 book is printed in Canada. 

chief town is Quebec, built on a lofty point 

on the north-\<' est side of the river St. l>aw- 

V hicii in this neighbourhood is sufficiently 
id spaclor.s tt) float more tiian a hundred sail 
luie. The upper- lo^^■u U oi co\»\^^t;^^ '^•^^ 
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tural strength^ and well fortified ; bultheJcnfor 
town towards the river is open to every attack. A. 
large garrison is m:untained« bat to man the wodu; 
five thousand soldiers woi:ddbe necessary. Thfr 
houses are commonly buUt of stone ; bat thegr are 
small and inconvenient. There.are three nunneries. 
The markets ^e well supplied^ and proviwuis xe* 
markably cheap. The vicinity of Quebec presents 
a most sublime and beautiful scenery ; and the Ms 
of the river Montmorend are particularly cele- 
brated. To the honour of Canada, a solemn act ol 
tlie assembly declares all negroes to be freie as soon 
as they arrive in that province. 

The climate of this part of America is very se- 
vere, but the atmosphere is generally clear. The 
extremes of heat and cdd are astonishing : in July 
and August the thermometer is often as high as 
q6 degrees^ while the mercury freezes in the dnith 
of winter. The snow begins in November, and in 
January the frost is so intense, that it b impossible 
to be long out of doors without risk of serious in- 
jury to the extiemities. But winter, as at Peters- 
burg is the season of amusement, and the sledgei 
afford a pleasant and speedy conveyance. In large 
houses stoves are placed in the hall, whence flues 
pass to the other apartments 3 and there are always 
doable doors and windows. On going abroad the 
whole body is covered witli furs except the eyes 
and nose. In May tlie thaw generally corner sud- 
denly, tlie ice on the river bursting with tlie noise 
of cannon, and its passage to the sea is terriiic, 
especially when it crashes against a rock. The heat 
of summer speedily succeeds tlie frost, and vegeta- 
tion ir instantaneous. September is tlie most plea- 
sant month. 

The face of the co\3i»Xx^ \sk xsvouutainous and 
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voody; but there are savannas and plains of great 
beauty, chiefly tcrwarcls Upper Canada. In the 
yeai" l663\ an eartliquakc is said to have over- 
whelmed a chain of free-stone mountains more 
than 300 miles long. Iq the lover province tlie 
Boil consists of loose blackish earthu ten or twelve 
inches thick, incumbent on a'cold clay. This thin 
mould is however very fertile, and manure was sel- 
dom or never used by the French settlers 3 but 
«hice Canada has come into ovu* possession marie 
has been used with considerable success ; and of 
this, considerable quantities are found on the shores 
of the river St. Lawrence. ^ 

The produce of Canada is a little tobacco culti- 
vated for private use 5 vegetables of almost all 
kinds, and considerable crops of grain ; \*heat be- 
ing reckoned among their exports. The sugar- 
maple tree abounds here, and the sugar is generally 
uj-ed in tlie country. Botii the Canadas are infested 
with rattle-snakes. Coal abounds in Cape Eieton, 
but has never been discovered in Canada. The 
chief natiu*al curiosities are the lakes, rivers, and 
cataracts : among the latter tlie celebrated falls 
of Niagara are chiefly on tlie side of Upper Canada, 
tlie river being at that part six hundred yards wide, 
and the fall one hundred and forty-two feet. A 
small island lies between the falls : and that on the 
&ide of the States is three hundred and fifty yards 
vAde, while the height is one hundred and sixty- 
tliree feet : from the great fail a constant cloud 
ascends, which may be seen at an incredible di- 
stance j and the whole scene is truly tremendous. 

The antient province of Nova Scotia was granted 
by James I. to liis secretary sir William Alexander. 
It was afterwards seized by tlie French, who were 

VOL. XXIV. 2 o \rcQ?a3!ckVj 
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BrofiooD ov a ti wiB ^ ooHinK w nv wbrki- 911 
TherifwSt Jduii ntflgJie fcc wnak rfj 
toiii»ab(Niltixtf mileti imd Ibr lMa|Kiinoie t 
two hundred : it aftvds s o u mni oi t and nev iv 
toQuebOB. Tbegnnd like btldr^ mite k 
and nine brad. The gneit cfaala or ApiM 
momitriiii ptMot Dorth-weit of this pioMio^pV 
pcobih^npfaftiitdieaiilfrfStlirNtoaGe. ' 
capitd u Raedsric-toim. The chief piodnoli 
dmber indfiih* 

Nom Scotia b throe bondfod mite hmg, 
ei^tybrbod; tlie capital is HalifiuL, well situated 
the fisliery, with communicatioQS by lapd and 
ter with the otherparts of the province, and- v 
New Brunswick. Tne town is entrenched with i 
of tixuber^ and is said to contain fifteen thousand 
habitants. Daring a great part of the year the 
is foggy and unheaTrhy; and for four or five moi 
iptensely cold. 'Britain sends to these provii 
linen and woollen cloths, and other articles to 
amount of 30,000/., and receives timber and fis 
the amount of 50,000/. The chief fishery is 
of cod on the Cape Sable coast. About twe 
three leagues firom that cape is die Isle de Sab!( 
of sand, consisting wholly of that sub:>tance, m 
with white transparent stones; the hills b 
milk-white cones, and some of them a hun< 
and iorty«sii fee^ above the sea. This strange 
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bas ponds of firesh water ; with junipen and cran* 
berries, and some grass and vetches^ which sene ' 
to support a few horses^ cows, and hc^. 

The island of Cape Breton is said to have 
been discovered by the Normans and firetona, 
about the year 1500 $ from the latter it took its 
name^ but thqr did not take possession of it till 
J713. Louisbiunf was built in 1720^ i^d in 1745 
Che island was taken by some troops from New 
England^ and has ever since remained subject to 
the crown of Great Britain. The climate is cold 
and £3ggvon account of the numerous lakes and 
fbrestsrrhe soil is chiefly covered with moss, and 
is unfit for the purposes ^agriculture. The inha- 
bitants do not exceed a thousui^i., 7M fur trade if 
inconsiderable, but the fisheiy is very important j the 
value of this trade while in the French possession, 
was estimated at a million sterling. There is a very 
extensive bed of coal in the island, not aM>re than 
ttx feet bQ}ow the sur&ce ; but it has been chiedy 
used as ballasL In one of the pits a fire was 
kindled bv accident, and it remains unextinguished. 

The Island of St; John, at no great distance from 
Cape Breton, is attached to the province of Nova 
Scotia. It surrendered with Cape Breton, in 1745* 
A lieutenant resides at Chariotte towni and the to* 
habitants of the island are computed at five thou- 
•and. 

Newfoundland was discovered by Sebastian Ca- 
bot in 1496. It is about three hundred and twenty 
miles long, and two hundred broad in the widest 
part, forming the eastern boundary of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. This island after various disputes was 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht. From 
tlie soil we reap no great advantages, for the cold U. 
Jon^ continued, and very VEiX^tta^ \ ^tiii^^Dfc^^ssKs^ 
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t^cat, thflwg1iriotf*fit, dtiesiinf vv^irm it suflficicntjj 
ti> |iT<v1ure nny tiling valuable. It has many lar^ 
mill sjif'e IrJilirmrfl, atid several] considerable rivers* 
The 1^ Jt qnaf jtity f^f tTmber i!vat g) aws lierej may 
hcre^fttr aiflToivt c<)jiio\is supplies of moists, yard*^ 
nnri nil smrta of Ittmber for the West-rndia trado* 

At present it is chiefly vahiableffir the fishery of 

end that Is carried on \ipoii thoseshoals ^Fliieh are 

enUed the Banks of Neipvff^undtaod. Tlie gresi 

t!sherj' bes^ns the lOth nf M:iyj and eontjrmes till 

ti>e t.*iul nf Sq>iemben The cod is either dried fer 

Hhe Meditffn^ncnn, orban^lled up m a ptcVle of 

Jtak for the English market/ Tliese baaks and 

llie island are envelopfed tu fl constant fo^, orsnowr^ 

■iMjrl sleet. The iishery la compirted to j-ield aboot 

^00,0(V>^ H year fnom the cod sold in 6ori];m Ca- 

•thoiic romitrie?. By the treat>^ in l? J3 the French 

^cre alfowie<i Uy dry their nets on the northern 

•hored-;- ah^'iti 1703 it was ittipulated thattbcj^ 

'might fish in the Gulf of St. Ls^enee $ and tho 

^ ^•mall isles of St Pierre and -Miquelon were oeM 

* -to them*. ' By the treaty in 1763, the Fmck ijrerti 

to enjoy -tStehr fisheries on the northem aiid wcstetn 

^coaiKs ; ' the inhabitants of the United States Kaiing 

•the.sanie 'pitriieges as Aey enjdyed bfefom tfxor 

-independence; And the ^ce of 1 801 , confinns tfao 

-^vileges granted .to the Frendr. 

The chief towns are St. John's, Flacentia, and 
-Bonarista, but iiot mote' than 'a thofnsand families 
Tienia^n dnring the wfntei*: "■ tn tlie sprhig a! small 
'equad^on is sent -to to protect the fisheries and set^ 
dements, the ftdnural being also governor of tfa6 

* These have been c^ptiir^ during ,the present war^ an 
-tmnt of whidi artivei vvUk tb!^ artide was transcrib* 
; * '• ' v'^ ••- -■■ '•■-' 
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, its lole consequence dependiag M the 

I cannot fiaish our tccoont of North Ama* 
iibout saying a few words conCerAing Hod** 
uid Baffin's fiays.^ The knowledge at theitf 
'as owii^ to a project fbr the discovery of a 
•west passive to China. So eady as XS70 
ible design waseoneetTedi abce then it hat 
tntly be^ revived, bat never cona|ileted*-*^ 
lost coropeteot jndg^ do not, homver^ d^ 
>f eventual success. 

^ inland sea> denominated Hudson's Bay^ 
Lplored in three voyages nvide by Hudson, 
I the years 1607, l^OB, and I610. This bold 
itor penetrated to 80i^, neariy into the heart 
i frozen zone. His ardour for discovery not 
abated by the difficuldes that he stnigp^led 
n this world of frost and snow^ he reixuuned 
mil the spring of l6n> and then prepu^ 
sue biff discoveries i biit liis crew mutinied, 
him and Seven of his most fiiithful compa- 

and oommitted them in a boat to the open 
ifter which they were no more heard of. 
barter for planting and improving the conn« 
id carrying on trade, was grantra to a com- 
n 1670. The Hudson's Bay company haa 
retained a claim to the most extensnre terri* 

tlie length of which is thirteen hundred 
fleen miles, and the breadth three hundred 
\y ; but it is not luiderstood thai the gains of 
company are very consideraUe. The annual 
s are about lCLQOO«*i aiKl the returns, which 
a Oinsiderable' revenue to goveraaient, a- 
;, perpiiaps^ ^W,oectf. The prindipal trade 
:6 in beaver nod other apeciCi af fiirs» and of. 
aoddrer^kins. ..^ 
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t T\\c »^giot«MpTiiidl Hadion'* Ba^, and Labrador, 
which iifL' sometimes ^^ill^d New BntaiDj abotind 
Wttb anlmnU whose fur u ejccellentj and it \\3S 
te«a thought that the cotopauy So not carry the 
Ciade to its ftiil extent. 

& No co]ony has bftt^n attcnapred at Hudson's Bay. , 
Thie coisuti^' w evrry wh^re barren j to the north of 
Ae baf , even tht haidy pme tfee ih setn no longtr- 
Winter reigns, with an iaconcei^-able rigour, for 
ntoe montJis of the j-ear 5 tfie other three ar« vio- 
lent! v hot. In summer a variefy of colours deck 
tfcfc^eml animals I hut when that is ovei^ they 
all EUsumc the livery of whiter, and every thing 
Animate 'and inanitmte Is white as snow. And 
what ii still more remarkable, dogs and cats tJiat 
have been carried from flnglniid to Hudson's Bay, 
have, on the approach of winter^ ^tirely changed 
their appearance^ andacquirt^danioch Jonger, soft- 
er^ and thicker coat of hidl- than thef had^oT^^Mllfr 

Even in latitude 57^ the ixrimeri^ifeni^i^ 
the ice on the rivers is ei^t feet dik^ Th^rocki 
bunt with a'horribte noise/ ahdfhe s[^terB^af» 
tlirown to an amazing distadce. Mock-sons and 
haloes arenot onfrequeot;, aadthe son rises and 
sets with a. large cobe of 'yellowist^ l^t. Ihe ' 
aorom'^lBORsdis disuses' a* variegated 'spteodoor 
which sorparises that of the foil moon ; the stars 
^|»arkle \k^ pocuhar brilliahqr, and Venus iqp- 
pears asr^ less^vi-iboon. The fish b the Hudsotf 
sea ai^'te'iMfa humerons; 'and the whale fisheirf . 
has been attempted witkiut^uccesB. Ttoe are few 
shell^sh^^ aqd the qnadrttpi^ ' and birds corre« 
spond.iniis those of Labcsdor and Canisda; Thaf 
northetm* iodigefles atts^ 'Btaoimatix, « but * there 
"veolher^xiMt inptb^MQtkv bf 'dl^ whom the- 
Tories are visited. Iffcat iiia»i' taM8»V«*K»'%^ \^ 
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provision bnt what their own art and ingenuity can 
furnish j and tlicy exhibit a great deal of these in 
tlieir manner of kindling a iire, dressing their food, 
clothing themselves, and in preserving their eyes 
jfrooj the ill elFects of tliat glai'ing white which 
every where surrounds theni the greatest part of 
the year 3 in other jespedts they are perfectly 

gl£V2(gd. 
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CHAP. xnr. 

WkUndki hlmh, haw MM. CBumtg. lb- 
joju. Caanhhttt. Jhm ciorocfer* .JftpMst 
Treatmeni rf their ChiUrmL Qf'ihdr Ifwm^ 
Rdigwu Dancing, Jaauioa. IThm * A»»»' 
vcred. Taken by the EngBth." TVmimieiiirf'thr 
Natwes. ModeofpeopbgJmmau jUtmdd 
bjf ike Spaniards. Buccaneers,, a eamni ^ Cbh 
stihUUm given to Jamtuea. AUempU wude ie 
tax the Jnkahitants. The Island daaiteiL Pr^. 
portion of Slaves to free Pnpk. Etfcrie. MmA*/ 
^uake ai Port-Moyal, 

THE continent of Amerlai it^ai i»e hsve sStmif 
seen^ divided by geographers into two gileat 
parts, north and south; the narrow isthmot of 
Darien serving as a link to connect them, and fenc- 
ing a rampart against the encroachments of the 
Adantic on one side, and of the Pacific Ocean on 
the other. But to that prodigious chain of islandi 
which extend in a curve fi-om the Florida shore 
on the northern peninsula, to the Gulf of Venezula 
in the southern, is given the name of the West 
Indies 5 from the name of India, originally assigned 
to them by Columbus*. Thus the whole of the new 
hemisphere is generally comprized under threo 
great divisions ^ North Anoerica, South America^ 
-and the West Indies. 

That portion of the Atlantic which is separated 
&om the main ocean, to tlie north and east by the 

II ■ ■ ■ ^ I > I 
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islands, is generally called the Mexican Gulfj but 
it is di\ ulecl into three liistinct basins, — the Gulf of 
^fexico properly so called, the Bay of Honduras, 
and ilie C'iiribbeeaii sea. The latter takes its name 
from that class of islands that lx)unds tliis part of 
the i>cean to the east 3 of which the greater part 
U'ere formerly possessed by Indians, that were the 
scourge of the inofiensive natives of Hlspimiola, 
who frequently expressed to Columbus their dread 
of those tierce and w arlike invaders, styling them 
Caribl)ees. Ot'tjiis cL-iss, a group nearly adjoin- 
ing to the eastern side of St. John de Porto Rico, 
is called tlie Virgin Isles. The cluster of small 
islaiKls, whicJi stretch in a north-westerly direction, 
irom tlie noriliern t^oast of Hispaniola to die strait, 
©ppojsiie the Florida shore, go by the name of the 
BaJbamas, On one of these, called by the Indian* 
Guanahani 5 by the Spaniards, St. Salvadw 3 and 
by our .own seamen, the C'at Island 3 Colmnbus 
landed after his fust niagnilicent but perilous voy- 
age. . The whole group is called by the Spaniards 
l£e Luciyos. 

Most of 'the West India islands, being situated 
under the tropic of cancer, the climate Ls nearly the 
same*with respect to the whole. Their year com- 
prehend.s two distinct seasons, the wet and the dry ; 
but as the rains form two great periods, the year may 
be coasiSeretl under four divijjions. The spring com- 
mences ^^'ith May, when the trees become more 
vivid, and tlie burnt savamias begin to change tlieir 
hue, even before tlie rains, which generally set inr 
about the middle of the month. These come from 
tlie south, and are much less violent than those 
which pour down in the autumn. They common- 
ly fall about noon, aud break u^ vi \^ -a^ Nissisv^^.^ 
tUrnn, exiiibitiug a beauUfui vexiaxe^* ^«A ■2L\cct»y 
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ant \negelatkfii. ^The mmngtiMkti ^ 
momelar, whidivBrietooiii&Brah^ttlUii 

When the«e rrini, nrfiidi eontooe m fbfMM 
hsxe flubtided, the nujomemigniln fUl ipMbv* 
Notadoadu to be aeen ^ «id gJBuenAjr faeiiMMi 
the hoars of sei-en aadltao in die ro n rnlng , bdbe 
die tetdne in (^the titdewiDd, dielieat it mrP* 
•ttpportaUe; bat asiooa m the fadfaenoe dFIUi 
remshing wind it felt, natore teemi to tevfte, aal 
the climate beoomes exceedingly ^pkmaai} d» 
medium height cf the th ermo naeter iamwr 80»« 
The nighta are transceiidaDtljr beentiftal ; AeiBOPt 
din|la7t a niagniffcence in hff twKaDea^ voknorM 
to Europeans s the soiallest print ialgrible bfM 
light, and dnring her ab^noe, the hriffiviGj of dl^ 
miikf way supplies to the traveller the mil i awf 
light, and makes ample amends fir. the ahoatiMa id 
twilight. 

Thig state lasts till the middle of Aij^nst, whet 
the atmosphere again becomes sudbcatmg, ^tAStk 
is the prelude to the autumnal rains. Laigedeec/ 
clouds are now seen in the mpmii^, and when 
these vast accumolations of vapour have risen to a 
considerable height in the atmosphere, they movein 
a horizontal direction towards the mountains, pro* 
claiming th^lr progress by dreadful thunder, which 
reverberated from peak to peak, and answered bf 
the distant roaring of the sea, hei^tens the majesty, 
of the scene, and irresistibly lins op the mind of 
the spectator to the great Author of the universe. 

The rains seldom tall with general force till die 
beginning of October j then the clouds pour down 
cataracts of which no one can form a just idea 
who has not \vimessed tVvetn. Iti the interval be* 
ween the begiuomfi of iW^giift^tKMi^dDAtiB&.^^^^ 
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tober^ the horricanes so terrible in their devasta- 
tions are apprehended. 

About the end of November or the beginning of 
December, the temperature again changes, the 
Vind varies from the east towards tlie ncMth, driv- 
ing before it heavy stormft of rain and hail, till the 
atmosphere is cleared, when a second succession of 
ferene and pleasant weather sets in^ and the winter^ 
if it can be called such, between December and 
April, is the finest on the globe. 

Besides the trade-wmd which blows from the 
east nine months in the year, there is a land-wind 
at night, which is peculiarly refreshing. This ad- 
vantage the larger islands derive from the inequa- 
lity of their sur&ce, for as soon as the sea-breeze 
dies away, the hot air of the plain ascends to the 
tops of the mountains, and is there condensed, which 
retidering it specifically heavier than it was before, 
it descends back to the plains on both sides of tlie 
ridge. Hence a night wind is ft' It in mountainous 
countries under tie torrid zone, blowing on. all 
sides from the land to the shore. 

To the discoverers the prospect of these is- 
lands must have been inconceivably interesting*. 
Tliey are even now beheld, when the mind is pre- 
pared for the bcene, with wonder and astonishment 
by every \ ())ager who sees them for the first time. 
Tlie beauty of the smaller islands, and the sublime 
grandeur of the larger, whose mountains form a 
stupieiKiOus and awfiil picture, are subjects for ex- 
qaiiiite contemplation. Columbus in many . re- 
spects fbuiui himself in a new creation, for which 
his <»wn mind, big with hope, must have been 
wholly unprepartHi. The variation of the compass, 

• &'€ p. 15, ot \h!^ '^v.V^JW.^i. 



tiie regularity of the winds, *tte4 
spout, could not fail of exciting attoi 
alaiott leiror In every breast. 

It bu.been observed that the w£ 
benevolent Creator of the universe, ^ 
esertiotis of those ^Knilties which he 
has ordained that by human cultivat 
earth becomes the proper habitadon' 
m the W€6t India islands in their Unti 
not without culture, so neither w^re 
noxious to the human constitution, 
sbvannas were regularly sown twice 
Turkey wheat ; the hills and rallies 
of underwood, and the trees s&xdt 
shady retreat Of these the papaw, 
and others, are the most graceful df 
table creation. Some continue to bo 
and bear fruit throughout the year, 
of the greater part of the trees spring 
the summit of the trunk, and thence < 
wide spreading branches closely ai 
grove is an assemblage of majestic < 
porting a verdant canopy, and exclu 
without impeding the circulation of t 
the shade affords not only a refuge l 
use, but a wholesome habitation. 

Such, says Mr. Edwards*, were the 
the sun and woods of perennial verdur 
unknown to the fi-igid clime and les 
of Europe : for wliat is the oak coi 
cedar or mahogany, of each of whi 
frequently measures eighty or ninety 
base to the limbs ? What Europei 



• See History Civil and CotwkvwcwI oi 
ales in the West Indies, ^Y ^^^^^ 
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ever given birth to a stem equal to that of thel ceiba 
or wild cotton tree, which alone, when rendered 
concave^ has been known to produce a boat capable 
of containing a hundred persons ? or the still greater 
fig, the sovereign of the vegetable creation-^tself 
a forest*. 

■ Having given a short account of the climate ahd 
seasons of these islands, it will be right to inquire 
into some particulars relating to the inhabitants of 
them. We have already taken notice of those be- 
longing to the larger iskuids, and which were first 
discovered by- Columbus. From the natives of 
Hispaniola, Columbus received information of a 
barbarous and warlike people who resided in the 
other islands^ who made war upon them, and de« 
voured the prisoners which they carried away. 
They were called Caribbees, and were said to come 
from the east. These customs, so abhorrent from 
himian nature, are established upon authentic evi- 
dence. Among themselves, however, they were 
ever represented as peaceable, friendly, and affec- 
tionate. They considered all strangers as'enemies^ 
and of the people of Europe, says Mr. Edwards, 
" they formed a right estimation." The Canbbees 
are jealous of their ovm independence^ and impa- 
tient under tiie least infringement of it ; and when 
they find resistance or escape hopeless, they will 
seek refuge from the calamity in death. 

To a principle of conscious equality, may be 
iipputedthe contempt which they manifest to the 

* In the East Indies this is caUed the banyan tree. Mr, 
Marsden, in his interesting history of Sumatra, gives the 
dimensions of one situated twenty- milet ^ts*. tA '^^fcwa.*. 
diai^eter 363 to 375 feet; circuinieTei\c« ol ^Cs^ ^dsAw^ 
life feet; circumference of the »evet9\ «X.c«b* ^ ^toscJacc 
between fifty and sixty),921 fettl . .. _- 

VOL. XXIV. a» ^»N^V^.VS^ 
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invfiiniiMi Mm iiiipffUV0QKUli i 

ouriittmiBtliqr ma iMnitd bjr &lil j 

too mpcf iontsr tD tl)w ovn ^vMpon^ 

tiiefivlaiii M mt crti wadmunlirtmmflmf 

rtptMtm wm^tmmAaf " 

hmofchiidieii: boicetiie] 



ther iiDkiiiy«|i,tD die CfrttSwf 

The miam Aowttbf tfeaai tat i 
pnx&t ksd A pofifCiral -iiitiMiBO 
conduct. Bnpged In iwthnwl 
tbey 10111001 oppoiitd c lwuif i i i at 
TvitnesaBd gnat tnseaibiiity Iowa ' 
^vhich k leawrkahle, coofitetag I 
climate. Thbnghnotto tJI i Frtifniialie^ 
frame was ntast and onuoalar^ tbifar liarito 1 
ble aodaefive, andtitarawaiapeaatialtaganl^ 




nes8 in their efn, like an iiwinaiiim flam i 
and martiid spirit. Hutnot Mtitfiedwitfi the»tvbric- 
raanship of nattire, they called in the awjiranca of 
art to make themieKes more iomiidable. Beiidet 
great quantities of red paint whieh thef tuod^ tbqf 
disfigtired their cheeks with deep indnoni and Iki- 
deoTin scars, these thc^^ stained with Uac^, and 
then painted black and white, drcles ipmid ^timt 
eyes. Some of them perforated the cartilage of 
the nostrils, and inserted the bone of a SA, a 
parrot*s feather, or a fragment of toi'totse-alieli i a 
custom that is also practised by the natives of New 
Holland : and tbey strung together the teeth of 
such of their enemies as they hkl slain in battle, 
and wore them on their legs and arms as tn^hiet 
of successful cnielty. 

1 he Caribbees ennred their children to awta 
with agility and to use the bow with dexteHfJjr* 
They inspired them ^\t& focdtude andpatiencey 
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^'ith ccmrage in war, and a contempt of suffering 
and deiUh j and, above all tilings, they instilled 
into their minds an hereditary hatred, and imi)la- 
cable thirst of revenge towards the Arrowauks. *. 

The condition of the women was truly wretch- 
ed J though frequently bestowed as a prize of suc- 
cessful courage, the wife thus honourably obtained^ 
was soon considered of as little value as the captive. 
They sustained ev^ ipecies of drudgery : they 
ground the maize, prepared the cassavi, gathered 
in the cotton, and wove the hammock j nor were 
they allowed the privilege of eating in the pre- 
jence of their husbands f . ' 

The arts and manufactures of these i^eople 
though few, displayed a degree of ingenuity wliich 
could scarcely have been expect^ in a race so 
little removed horn a state of mere animal nature, 
as to reject all dress as sopei^oos. Columbus 
observed an abundance of substantial cotton cloth 
In all the islands which he visited^ and the natives 
possessed the art of staining it uith various colours 
though the Caribbees delighted in red. Of this 

* The Arrowauks, a name given to the antient inh.bi* 
' tants of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, as 
well as Trinadad, who were a mild and comparatively 
cultivated people, and who seem to have had one com- 
mon origin, us they spoke the same language, possessed the 
same institutions, and practised similar superstitions. 

f Brutality towards wives was not peculiar to the 
Cuibbees : it prevailed in all ages and countries among 
the uncivilized part of mankind ; and the first viable proof 
that a people is emerging from savage maimers, is a dis* 
play of tenderness towards the female sex. A full d splay 
of the manners of ail nations the youthful reader will liiid 
in GoLDSMiTu*3 Geocraphv, a work which abounds with 
information, and at the same time is free Irom evcr^ inde- 
licacy. 

2X1 
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doth tfaeyriude hammdcks* .fCKJl.' 
sea by £uropeaii^^ who not oolf Cfl^ied-OiftfMM^ 
})utpraBocireddiH>the ofUwl'Mnet i QESM^fOh- 
sesstdlikowiie the arjt rf. niaJwftiytithi-jrfjtd hr 
^ dcitnQsLic U5C3 ; ba^kfits c4iPPBHHBli^^ 
of the palmetto leaves j bows'andarmwS^Sch as 
tLe most skilful European artist would have found 
it dijftcult to have excelled. 

Witli regai'd to tlitir religion little can be said ; 
they certainly did not believe that death was the 
iinai exiiiicUQH of being, but plea'ied tlienriselve* 
with the idea tliat their departed relatJons were 
the secret spectators of their actions j that they^MiU 
participated b their sufferings, and were anxious 
for tlieir 'welfare : and coni^idering the departed 
soul as susceptible of tlie same impressions and ob- 
fioitious to the siinie passiot;s, as when alUeti to the 
body 3 it wai? tlirmght a religious duty to sacridce, 
at the fiuoerals of their deceased herue^f^^^p- 
lives wluch; had been taken in battle. .Jtha^beai 
said by somesvriters * that these people entsrUiiied 
also an awM sense of oxie great imiversal cauie, 
invisible, but possessing an irresistible power | aiul 
that subordinate to him were a nfultitiide of in- 
ferior drvinities. Others, however, have denied 
this, and mamtain that they had not even a name 
for the deity. . It is certain that in every oottaga 
a rustic altar was raised, composed of banana leaves 
and rushes, on which they occasionally placed' the 
earliest of their fruits and the choicest of their 
viands, as humble peace offerings, through the me- 
diation of their inferior deities to incensed onuii- 
potence ; for here, as in other parts of America^ 
their devotions consisted less- in gratitude, than in 
deprecations of wrath. *' We can all forget bc^ 
iwAlSj tliough we \m]^\ot^ mercy." 
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A darker superstition likewise premiled among 
all the unenlightened inhabitants of these climates ; 
for they not only believed in the existence of da- 
xnons and evil spirits, but offered them worship by 
the hands of pretended magicians. A minute de- 
txiil of tliese lites and ceremonies is not necessary^ 
nor would the picture be pleasing if we could find 
xoom to fill it u^. 

The inhabitants of Hispaniola, Cuba^ Jamaica, 
and Porto Rico, are evidently of one common ori- 
gin 3 they speak the siime language and possess the 
same in&ti tut ions. They are a mild, and com- 
pared with the Caribl:>ees, a cultivated people. 
When they were first discovered, both men and 
women wore nothing more than a slight covering 
of cotton cloth round the waist 5 in the females it 
extended to the knees. Jn stature they are taller 
than the Caribbces ; in colour of a deeper brown : 
their hair was uniformly black 5 their countenance 
was open and honest. With this happy people, 
love wns not only a transient and youthful passion ; 
it was the source of all their pleasures, and the 
chief business of life. TJieir limb* were pliant 
and active, and in their motions they displayed 
both gracefulness and ease. Their agility was 
eminently conspicuous in their dances, in which 
they delighted and excelled, devoting the cool 
hours of night to this employment. It was their 
custom, when these i»iland» were first discovered, 
to dance from evening till the dawn 3 and though 
fifty thousand men and women have been known 
<o assemble en these occasions, they seemed to be 
actuated by one common impulse, keeping time 
by the responsive motions of their liands, teet, and 
bodies, with a suprising exactness. These public 
, d«nces w^re appropriated to \|a;t{v(:vi2k3x wi^^tsiiiJ^'^'. 
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and badg imwji tifadwith 
galled Mflof. Berideiflwa 
they QMdsnie of atUedc 
ablefoccejoiddexteritj*- . ./< 

• The rohffiiiMve tsoA nnectn) -depoitnHBt if^ 
tjiese placid peopld toward.^* tbelr superiars, and 
tbofo mey ooniidered aa such, was prolxibly derived 
from the nature of their guvemmeut, wliich wai 
ipociazducal'atidabsohite. The s^mpiithy whidi 
they mvmfiMtedtowactli} tlie distress of othen, 
shows that they were luot wrctclied themiielveg ; 
for in a state of absolute ^i^^^frf 4PA ailteqr; nas; 
are oommonly devoid bothof ^virtiie tuaiptefl 
The power of their casiqaea w^b heiosditai^ 16 
whom were sobordimte «. great.imoober iof Wf*^ 
ferior chiefbuns and nobles^ witose tttnitioii: mitt 
importattce seeoiedtoiciMmUedieaatfieiit-faaraiMb' 
of Europe. ..■'*.'■■'. • ..: *.:> 

The whole island of Hispamola was divided into - 
five gr^t kingdoms. Cuba and Jamaica weie 
likewise divided into separate principalities^ . but . 
tiie whole extent of Porto Rtco was subject, to a- 
single cazique. The principal cazique was always • 
distinguished by regal ornaments and numerous, 
attendants. In travelling, • he was borne on*^ the 
shoulders of his subjects. He was regarded wth - 
awful reverence, and his commands were instantly- 
obeyed, without murmur or reluctance. 

Nor did their veneration terminals witii the life 
of the prince ; it was extended to his memory after '. 
death, a proof that his authority had been sel- : 
dom or never abused. If a cazique were ftlaia in ; 
battle, and the body could not be recovered, thej.. 
composed songs in his praise, which they taught to : 
'*eir children as encitements to honourable ao.. 
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of the solemnities called arietos, Cdnsistirig of 
hymns and public dances, accompanied with ioud 
sounding music that might be heard at a vast di- 
stance. 

Like other unenlightened nations, these Indians 
were the slaves of superstition. Their- notions of 
future happiness were narrow and sensual. They 
supposed that the spirits of good. men were con- 
veyed to a pleasant valley, a place of indolent tran- 
quillity, abounding with every thing tliat they es- • 
teemed delicious ; and where the greatest enjoy- 
ment would arise from the company of : their de- 
parted virtuous ancestors. They Iselievect in a Su- 
preme Being, to whom they assigned parents di-,-. 
stinguished by proper names, and whose residence 
tl^y /supposed was in the 5un or moon. Their 
system of idol worship was truly deplorable ; they • 
paid -honours to stocks and stones conv^rtedrintOi' 
rude images, which they called Zemi, These were 
universally hideous and frightful in appearance, 
objects of terror^ not of 3dmiration - and love. 
Priests also were appointed to conduct their devo- 
tions, who claimed also the privilege of educa- 
, ting the children of the people of the first rank* 
Hence die power of the priesdiood was very gr^tj 
religion was made in several instances, the instru- - 
nient of civil despotism^ and the will of the csizique» 
if confirmed by the priest, was impiously pro- 
nounced the decree of heaven. 

Having described those things which are com- 
mon to most of the West India islands, it is time , 
that we come to particulars relating to such of the 
principal ones as we shall have an opportunity of # 
considering. • •■ * 

Although the islands under the English govern* 
ment are not the largest, -yelliiae^ \xMKc>x^««t .<^}«^ 
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fltl6IltiOII» Of iBMM^^MMtall 

tke. It Hw bttween ah»7»tfc<difph 4M W i ^rf 
\reit longitude, «b4 hl»t»igif awl igdMM 
ffamtheetpMitior, Iti length froin cwtto wcltiipoat' 
one hnndvedind fai«y mMiei^ti'tiNdi ft4t «lMt 
satyaOe^iBdltisotaieiMlilnB, 9kit«iiiniliy 
is iBientcted bjr n iMgi^.iMnilrifli oilkiAe 
Bhie Moimtii» 9 ioa eidi Al0;«f4»IMi tMolHti^ 
of nnaller enei, III the pWrit di^Mill 4i {««< 

ChnMpbai^if product i»tee«inie. Tbe| ii fi i 



afteir ntei «• of* moMrlJMnMtfB <eiii uiy -^TOiq^ 




elided emn^ia, ki^Akli 
Mttfixiirtidfiii n4notAl*6em 
]ioi' bath ^sf'eitnofdtear^ mmnIM 

Janaianvgi djscovereditjr CqImAmi Ml tf 
tbe t^ilf•tlpmll|lli^Mt^ 
tviiUiyiigBiAid In thf laiigiiagi t>f tfaewNNiM^-« 
conmtty i^Mtin^ng xMtk tpiiap. After tbe deatt 
of tbU|pieatiiiaa» the tmnmetion^of the Spaniaidt 
during ft eenturf and a half, in the settlemenitof 
Jamaica, have scar^jr obtained th^ notice of his* 
tor3r. It came into our possession during the nsor(> 
pation CUT CnnnM^lL an4 bymeans of an armament 
>wMoh was intended for tbe .reduction of Hispa^ 
niola. The fleet deatined for this purpojie ym ill 
equipped: the men were badly chosen/ and worse 
limied I ufider sudi cirounstances it ^ois no von* 
der that the scheme should &il. The commanders, 
who had ever been at vsirianoe, fearing to natum to 
j^igkind ifiithoiit editing thetr purpose, ies(dved 
to ma)(e an attempt on Jamaica befotf^ the inhabit 
I^Otsof that island could receive infbnaatio)) of 
their defrat in Hispaniola. Tbe island surreiidered| 
'^'fruoc till th^peouk;iM4K<;reted their most ¥a« 
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Tlie whole number of whhe people in Jamaica, 
did not exceed tif teeen hundred j and althougli tiie 
Spaniards had possessed the island so many years, 
not one hundredth part of the land fit for plantation 
was cultivated when the English made themselves 
masters of it. The number of negroes in tlie island 
at the time of its capture nearly equalled the 
white people. The sloth and penury of the Spanish 
planters, when the English landed, were extreme. 
Of the many valuable commodities which Jamaica 
has since produced, in so great abundance, some 
were altogether unknown, and of the rest the inha- 
bitants cultivated no more than were suiHcient foj- 
their own expenditure; They possessed nothing of 
the elegancies of life, nor were they acquainted 
even with many of those gratifications, which^ by 
civilized states, are considered as necessary to the 
comfort and conveniency of it. They were neither 
polished by social intercourse, nor improved by 
education. But whatever was their character, the 
terms imposed by the English commanders cannot 
be justified, in requiring the poor settlers in Ja- 
maica to deliver up their slaves and effects, and quit 
the country altogether. They pleaded tliat they 
were born in the island, and had neither relations, 
firiends, nor country elsewhere; and they resolved to 
perish in the woods, rather than beg their bread in 
a foreign soil. The resistance that tliey afterwards 
madQ against the efforts of our troops to expel them 
from the island, may furnish this important lesson 
to conquerors ; " That even victory has its limits j 
and injustice frequently defeats its own purposes." 

After the capture of the island, till the restora- 
tion of Charles the Seopnd, tlie English in Jamaica 
remained under military jurisdiction. Neverthe- 
less it was. the intention oi \]bft "SioXacX-v^jt \» \«:aN^ 



and murdered without mercy such of the 
as fell into their hands, lliey even atti 
troops in their quarters, and set fire to soi 
houses in the town of St. Jago de la Vegi 
pital. 

Cromwell ^^^as however bent, not onl) 
quering but on peopling the island, a: 
recruits were raising in England, he dir 
governors of Barbadoes and other British o 
the windward to encourage some of thei 
to remove to Jamaica, on the assurance 
lands assigned them there. He also gav< 
tions to his son Henry Cromwell, who \i 
genera] of the forces in Ireland, to enga( 
three thousand persons of both sexes from i 
become settlers in Jamaica, and he advi 
lord Broghill, who commanded at £dinb 
the best means of inducing as great a n 
emigrate for the same purpose from Scotl; 

In the mean time, the old soldiers wi 
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li abounding in the highest degree. The com- 
nanders^ apprehending this event, had urged the 
loldien to cultivate the soil, and raise by tlieir own 
ijsdustry Indian com, pulse, and cassavi, sufficient 
ibr their maintenance; this however theyabso* 
kutely refused, and contemptuoosly rejected every 
plan which could contribute in the smallest degree 
to tlieir preservation. Possessed with a passionate 
cfesire of returning home, they even rooted up the 
provisions which had been left planted by the Spa- 
niards. A scarcity approaching to famine was at 
length the consequence of such misconduct, and it 
was very speedily accompanied by its usual atten« 
dants disease and contagion. 

The ProtectKMT^ as soon as be received information 
of the calamitous hie of the country, exerted him- 
self with his usual vigour, to afford it relief. Pro- 
visions and necessaries of all kinds were shipped 
without delay, and Cromwell, distrustful of the go- 
vernor's attachment, supers^led him, by grantmg 
the commission of commander in chief of Jamaica 
tb colonel Brayne. This gentleman, though pos- 
sessed of a considerable portion of sagacity and pe- 
netration^ wanted firmness and fortitude. The troopg 
still continued unhealthy, and the commandant, 
alarmed for his own safety, begged for permission 
to return to England. Before an answer to his pe- 
tition could arrive, he was taken seriously ill ; and, 
finding himself in inuninent danger, he transferred 
his authority to D*Oyley, the late governor, a few 
days only before he expirad. 

D'Oyley happily possessed all those qualifications 
in which Brayne was deficient, but on account of 
the treatment that he had fornoerly experienced, he 
entered upon his charge with great relwcX'as\<(i^. Vi& 
begged permission to resig;a*, tJuX\kv!eTho\R^^Q^^ii^- 
gan now to know his v^lue^ axidN^ov^iX ^<^'^ ^^^«?i? 
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<»t" his rcsi;^n:itIon. And to the exertions of thii 
brave ofriccr, seconded and supported by tlie aflfec- 
liou which tlie soldiers manifested on eveiyooca- 
Kion, *.ve owr nt this day the ]X)%ession of Jamaica^ 
the recapture of which by the Spaniardf), ton'ardi 
the' end of the year 1657, became an object of great 
liriiidnal roncem. 
. ,. On the eighth of May thirty campanieti 
^ ; ■ of Sj>pni.-»h infantry landed on the north 
^*' ^i(i(- oftheisliind, furnished with provisioDf 
for (.ii^iit months, and with every means of military 
rHi'n( e and dctencv. Twelve days had elapied bt- 
tort* !/( hli'V knew of their landing,* and six weekf 
r.r.i e inrorx eiunl by the time that he was able toap- 
jMoacli them by sen. lie then attacked them in 
their intrLnehments, and compelled the Spanish 
romnijuuler to get hack as he could to Cuba, after 
tl.e ios. of all his stores, ordnance, ammunition, 
niui colours : and of one half of the forcej which he 
bail bronghi with him. K^v victories liave been 
more dctisixe ; nor does lii-->lory furnish many ii- 
s^uwu es oi ^'jeater military skill and intrcpidit}' than 
th ).'>e which were displayed by our countrymen cm 
this occasion. 

Bv the vise, steady, and pnnident administra- 
ti(.u of D'OvUy, the adairs oi the island began at 
kiigth to wear a more promi?ing appearance. The 
army was become healthy, and encouragement was 
p;i\en to a spirit of planting, by some successful ef- 
forls in raising Indian corn, cassavi, tobacco, &c. 
But V hat gave the greatest vigour to this new set- 
tleip.f nt, and raised it at once to a surprising pitch 
of opulence, was tlie resort thither of the fiucca- 
ne( ra *. These men, who fought with the greatest 

intrepidity, 
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* The Buccaneers \va\ vVeu t\^c m v\vt \^WWt^-w., 



Kngland were prodigiously great, l Ae mhabitants 
of uie island had by this means raised such funds, 
that when tlie source of their wealth was stopped 
up by the suppression of the pirates, tliey were ena- 
bled to turn their industry into better channels. 

People 



old customs and habits to abandon them entirely; and 
hence sprung a race of pirates who obtained the name of 
Buccaneers. These did not consist altogether of the inha- 
bitants of Jamaica ; but were adventurers from all nations, 
and reaorted chiefly to Jamaica, on account of its conveni- 
ent situation for plundering the Spaniards. Barbadoes and 
other blands furnished their quota for this desperate society; 
and Trhen they a*ic'.v.b!ed, they bound themselves to certain 
regulations that would not have disgraced a more virtuous 
institution. At first they satisAed tl^emsclves with taking 
their ships and deitroying their trade ; but encouraged by 
this success they landed upon the continent (Sf New Spain 
and Terra Firma, buruineand plundering the open coun- 
try. Confidence increasmg with success, they assaulted, 
and captured some oi the btrongcst fortresses and most opu- 
lent towns : thev even took the citv of Panama bv storm. 
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Fcpple of all professions, and fnam all puts i 
the British dominions, now resorted to Jaznaia: 
and the confusion which overspread. EpglandsAd 
the death of Cromwell impelled many to^seek k 
safety and repose in the plantations, /Some of tiiM 
who'liad distingoishftd themselvEs by their actiTto 
in bringing the unfortunate monarch to the acafibii 
considered Jamaica as a sure place of iceluge. Bat 
although persons of this stamp ^fice ailentlj p» 
milted to fix themselves in' the island»:yet the «* 
ncral body of the people participated Jn the j<9 
which was shewn on the king's return. « . r 

The restored monarch made no eoquiriea afie 
those who had been active inhis fkthec's bumijiatioi 
and death ; he even appointed their .^rourite ge- 



they made their first expedition?. Buccainem^rc in facCM 
more than persons who hunt wild cattle imAraerica for 
thoir hides and tallow. Some of thwe JQined ^hc Flibw- 
teer« in their first expedition ; and from them the whole 
body was named Buccaneers. To these rv/p sorts of pcc»dc 
were soon added some of the French in " the Lesser An- 
tilles ; who, finding how much might be made hv supply- 
ing people that expended largely, and that were'not verf 
exact in their bargains, and perceiving that no part o* 
America afTorded a better soil, passed over to tliis island, 
in which they exercised their business of planters and mer- 
chants. These three sorts of people, mutually in want of 
each other, lived in good harmony. When a Spamsh war 
broke out, the Buccaneers were furnished by tne Bugb'sU 
with regular letters oi marque and reprisal After the re- 
storation of Charles II. the king gave orders that they 
should receive every encouragement and protection ; and 
it is said, on pretty good autiiority, that hb majesty did 
not disdain to become a partner in the buccaneeringbusinesi. 
About the year 1680 every measure was taken to suppress 
these pirates, and in two years after, the most celebrated 
of the English Buc?iuecr*, %it Henry Morgan, who had 
been knighted for bis etvvvtvctvx. %«tNvc.^\ii>5St\j.>as««s»A^'waji 
seiaied smd scat prUoxi« to "Bai^w^. 
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il D'Oylejr to be chief governor of tlie ^ j^ 
id. lliis memorable appQiDtment, with 2^^^* 
duncil electtdby the people, may be 
sidercd as tlie first establishment of a regul.ir 

I government in Jamaica, after the English had 
ome masters of it. It was also resolved, for 

encouragement of those who should be inr 
ed to settle these, '* that all the children of the 
jral bom subjects of £nriand, born in Jamaica, 

II be free denizens of England; and tliat all 
i persons shall have liberty to transport then;i- 
es, their fiunilies, &c. to ut^ island of Jamaica/* 
5 governor was also instructed to call an assem- 
. to be indifferently chosen by the people at 
e, that they .might pass laws for their own in- 
lal regulation and government, with this limi- 
yti only, that the laws which they should pass, 
e not subversive of their dependence on the 
mt state. 

litherto the sovereign authority was properly 
rted in defence of tlie just rights of the crown, 
in securing to its distant subjects the enjoy- 
it of their possessions ; but unhappily Charles II. 
neitlier steadmess nor integrity. A new sys- 
I of legislation was adopted for Uiis ». jy 
id, by which there was to be a perpe- j/c^q' 
revenue given to the crown, and in 
ire the heads of all bills (money bills excepted) 
e to be suggested in the first instance by tlie 
emor and council, and transmitted to his ma* 
Y to be approved and rejected at home : on ob- 
ing tlie royal confirmation, tliey were to be 
imed luider the great seal in tlie shape of laws, 
passed by the general assembly i which was to 
convened for no other purpose than that, and 
2 F 2 "^^^ 
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the business of voting tlie usual supplies, unless m 
coii.^fqiience of special orders from England. 

^Vhat misconduct on the part of the inhabitants, 
or what secret expectation on the part of the ctdwd, 
originally gave birth to this project, it is now diffi- 
cult to determine. The most probable o|Mnion is 
this. — ^In the year l663, the assembly of Barbadoes 
were prevailed on to grant an internal revtenue to 
the crowTi, of 4 i per cent, on the gross exported 
produce of that island for ever. It is not unlikely 
that the steady refusal of the Jamaica planters to 
burthen themselves and their posterity with a simi- 
lar imposition, first suggested the idea of depriviif 
them of those constitutional franchises, which 
alone could give security and value to their pos- 
sessions. The assembly rejected the new constitu- 
tion with indignation. No threats could intimidate, 
no bribes could cdrrupt, nor arts nor arguments 
persuade them to consent to laws that would en- 
slave their posterity. Colonel Long, one of the 
principal opposers of this arbitrary measure, was 
ciismisscd frnm his posts and sent home prisoner to 
England. He was heard, in his o^\^l defence, and 
i;i defence of the liberties of the island, before the 
)-:ing and council, and he pointed out, with such 
fo-ce of argument, the evil tendency of the mea- 
sr.ves which luid been pursued, that the tmnistry 
reluctantly gave up their project. 

1 1 iTiight have been hoped that all possible cause 
of future contest willi the crown, on the question 
of polifical rights, was now happily obviated 5 but 
tiie event proved that this expectation was falla- 
cious. Although die assembly had recovered the 
privilege of framing such laws for their internal 
government as tlicir cxigjencies might require, yet 
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^ royiil confirmation of a great part of ihem had 

tjecn <^oijstiinUy retused, auo still contiinied to be 
"wUhheH, 111 rhis tioic tiled state, thu atl^iirs of 
lea were suffered to remain for the space of 
years. 
The true cau^e of .sudi inflexibility on tLe part 
the crt>v^« w:is the n^vcnae. For the purpi^ise, 
as it was pretended, of ;iaswering public ctMitin- 
goucJes^ tiie ministers of Charles IL had procured^ 
j!S hiis been ob*rei'ved, fvou\ the aB^etnbly of Bar- 
KiJueij, and indeed from most of the Briinh We^t 
Indiii colonies, die graEit of a perpetuai re^'enne* 
'I'he refusal of Jamaica to concur in a similar esta-. 
blt&hmcnt; the piinishiiient provided for eoatu- 
ruacyi and the nicims of her' deliverance, lia\e 
l>i:eti it;ited ; but it was found that ilie leruiy of tbc 
crown, in reliuqiiishicg the system of oompuJsTt>n^ 
■w^as expected to produce that eifect which oppres- 
tir*n hikl failed to accocnpUsh, Ih'^ English go* 
vemmciit claimed a return from the people of 
J.inuiica, for having dropi an oppressive and per* 
mL,ioui juvjject, as \{ it had actnally conimed upon 
ttiL-mji positi\'e and permanent btrnefit. 

I'hc ai^embly, how/ever, rem:iined unconvinced, 
Jixming other objections, they plearled tliat the 
rru/ney grantfd by Barbadoes was nolorionsly ap- 
propriated lo purposes widely different from those 
for which ii was ejtpressly given j and tJjey de- 
;iiMded iiome pledge or security against "a similar 
misapplication \ \\i case they shouJd subjccC tlicir 
conntry to a penT^anent and irrevoc^iblc ux, ^ The 
niinisteis refused to give satisTactioo iti thiji pflril-^ 
cular, and finding the assembly eiju^ty resoluto to 
p&A^ their supply bills only from yenr to year, ad-^ 
^Ist'd iht^ sc^vereii^n to wai^e dje cgnlVm;*tIon of 
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ilic iilnntl to remnin on the precarioiu fbotiog that 
lias \mcn described. 

Such imlecd was the actual situation of Jamaica 
-. jv till George II. ascended the throne of 
. ■ ■ these realms, when a compromise was 

' "' * six?edily eilected. ITien the assembty con- 
sented to settle on the crown a standing revenue 
of 8000/. per annum on certain conditions, of 
v.'hichthe foUowincj are the principal: (l)That 
the quit-rents ari.^in^; within the island should con- 
siJLute a part of suf.h revenue. (2) Tliat the body 
of their lav»s should receive the royal assent. And 
(3) That all such laws aud statutes of England 
ns had been e;.reemed laws in the island shoold 
r ontinue the laws of Jamaica for ever. — ^The re- 
venue act, with this important declavation in it, 
was accordingly passed, and its confimiation by 
the king put an end to a contest no less disgrace- 
ful tij the government at home, than injurious to 
the jK^oplc wiihin the islan.!. 

'J h\is liavc we ti'aced the political constitution ^ 
of Jam:]"ca from infancy to maturity: its principles 
are Briiish j ils outward form has been modified 
and regulated by many unforeseen events. In its 
present appearance and actual exercise, however, it 
so nearly resembles the system of government in 
t!u" other West India islands, that one general de- 
scription, which shall be given hereafter, will com- 
prehend the whole. A minute detail of local cir- 
aimstances would be equally uninteresting to the 
general reader, and incompatible with the limits of 
our volume. 

When Columbus first discovered Jamaica, he 
approached it on the northern side, and was filled 
with delight and admiration at the novelty, variety, 
tnd beauty of the ipio«^c\, Toa coos&r^ ^^ ^ 



smnll fli^tance 6v>m th^ ^otq rises into h]]\s, whicli 
tmvyrda thL* top are rouoded with singular felicity- 
Tlie ttiost striking circunistaiici?Sj hcra'cver, at- 
ttticling these bcauufiil a^^ls, are the happf di^- 
positioLi of the groves of Piniento or JaniHica pep- 
per with which mo?it of theii^ are spotnan;;t>U3ly 
clotbed, and the consummate verdure of the turf 
\indernt;:itli. As this tree, which is no less re- 
mark ;ililc Ihr fragrancy than beauty, suffers no 
rival plant to tioiirish within its shade ; these grove* 
are not on\y cle^^r of untkrwoodj but even ilie 
grass benoath is seli^om luxuriant. The soil pro- 
duccA n clenn and cio^e tiiifj ah smooth and e^*on as 
the fiuest English hwn, and in colour infinitely 
bn^hff.^r* Over this beiiiitfful surface tl^e pimento 
spreads itself in varlov.s compartment!;. To enliven 
the scene, and add pc*rii»ction to beauty, the bounty 
of riAture ha,s copiously watered tlie wliole districti 
Every valley has its rivulet^ and eveiy hill its cas- 
cade. In a single point of view, where rocks over- 
hang the ocean, no le^s than eight transparent w-a- 
terfalh are beheld in the same moment. Those 
only who ha^-e been long .it pea, caji judge of the 
emotioii which is felt by the thirsty voyager at so 
enchanting a pmsi-iect, 

Jamaica is divided into three countieSj Cornwall 
in tlie west, Mtcldlesex in the centre, and Suny in 
the East, St, Jago or Spanish-Town is considered 
as the capital, but Kingston is tlie principal ^ea^; 
port. The number of negroes is computed at two' 
hnndred and fifty thousand, the whites are pro-^ 
b^l^ty twenty thousand, the free negroes and mu- 
IntuLi ten diousand. The chief exports are to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and North America^ in 
sugar, mm, coflfee, indigo, ginger, and ^lttvw.vto\ 
ih«e K'ore vaitudin \7%^ at Vwft uii&sffA ^^"j 
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Ijig. TliC imports were computed at a million and 
a half, of which the slaves from Africa fonned a 
cnnsiclerable pnrt. 'I'here is a poll tax with duties 
on sugar and iiim, yielding considerably more than 
300,(XX)/. \yev ann., and the ordinary exjienses of 
K^'vemnient in the year 1 788 were connputed at 
75,OCX)/. I'lie legislalure consists of the captain- 
general or the gcnernor, a council of twelve nomi- 
nated by tlie crown, ami a house of assembly con- 
tainiiig forty-three members, elected by tlie fi-ee- 
hoklerbj ihetljrce chiif to\nis, St. Jago, Kingston, 
and Port Royal, remniing three members each, the 
other parishes two. The principal towns are within 
a short distance <if e.ich other. Port Royal was the 
c;ipita], till an cartliquake destroyed it in the year 
Ui()2^\ Th-j city was rebuilt, but it was again 
riostroyed by me. Notwithstanding tliis, the ex- 
traordinary conveniences of the harbour tempted 
them to buiid it once more. But in the year 1722, 
a iiuriicaiic, (»ne of (he most terrible on the records 
c;f iil.tury, r«.ducfd it a third time to a heapof rub- 
bibii. 

Jamaica 



• The foUowinjj ^^v^p1 hut intercstinj^ particulars of thi« 
•artliquakc were transmitted by one of the sufferers, 
;Aiui ()ui>li«heil in the I'liilosophicai Transiictions. 

*' I lost ail my people and goods, my wife, and two 
men, Mrs. U. and I^cr diuijjhter. One white maid escaped, 
v.Ho ^ave inc an account, that her mistress was in her 
closet, two pair of stairs hi^h, and she was sent into the 
jrarret, where was Mrs. B. and her daughter, when she feit 
t!ie earijuiuake, and bid her take up the child and run 
ii.Nvn ; but luri.inr about met the water at the top of the 
pvirret stairs, lor the liouse sunk downright, and is miw 
jitar thirty feet undtr water. My son and I wexit that 
rinrniwjr to l.i^aama-. iW. c:An\\v\kWLkfi took us in the mid- 
way btrwixt thiil *u<\ Vgri ¥a>vA» vcV^x^ Ns*tN«t\« ^v:« 
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Jamaica is b^ far the most flourishing and impor- 
tant of all the islands belonging to Great Britain, 
it produces more sugar and rum than are imported 
from all the rest together. Many great estates have 
been acquired in Jamaica^ and the inhabitants in 

general 

being overwhehned by a swift rolling sea, six fe^ above 
the surface, without any wind. Bang forced back tO' 
Liguania, we fou^d all ttie houses even with the ground, 
not a place to put our heads in but nc^oes* huts. The 
earth continues to shake (June 20th) five or six times in 
twenty-four hours ; and often trembling, great part of the 
mountains fell down, and falls down daily.** Another 
writer, in the same collection, gives a still more lively de- 
scription of the earthquake : " Between eleven and twelve 
(says he) we felt the tavern where I then was shake, and 
saw the bricks begin to rise in the floor. At the same 
time we heard a voice in the streets cry, an earthquake! 
and immediately we ran out of the house, where wc saw 
all people, with lifted-up hands, beggino; God's assistance. ■ 
We continued running up the street, while on either side 
of us we saw the houses, some swallowed up, others thrown 
on heaps; the sand in the street rising hke the waves of 
the sea, lifting up all persons that stood upon it, and im« 
mediately dropping down into pits. At the same time a 
flood of water broke in, and rolled these jkoor souls over 
and over, some catcliing hold of beams and rafters of 
houses ; others were found in the sand, that appeared when 
the water was drained away, witli their le^ and arms out. 
Sixteen or eighteen of us, who beheld this dismal sights . 
stood on a small piece of ground, which> thanks be to God, 
did not sink. As soon as the violent shake was over, 
cverv man was desirous to know if any part of his family 
vTas left alive. I endeavoured to go towards my house 
upon the ruins of the houses that were floating upon the . 
watef, but could not. At length I got a canoe, and rowed 
up the great sea-side towards my house, where I saw several 
men and women floating upon the vn-eck out at sea ; and^ ; 
as many of them as I could I took into the boat, and still 
rowed on till I came where I thought my house fttoc^d^bu.^ 
could hew of neither my wife not iassulv, '^tix'casswscajr. 
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gLtioral vie in luxury and expenie with tbeir id- 
Jo w subjects of Great Britain. Of lo much impoT'* 
tance is this island to the comnaerce of the mocber- 
countr}', that a squadron of ships of war is alwavs 
stationed at Port Royal for iu defence. All the 

fbni 



I vent from one shiji to another, till at last it pleated God 
I met with my wife and two of my negroes. She told me. 
when she felt the house shake she ran out» and csdkd all 
the house to do the same. She was no sooner out, but die 
sand lifted up, and her negro woman grasping about her, 
they both dropt into the esurth together, when at the very 
tn«tant, the water came in, railed them over and over, tiU 
at length they caught hold of a beam, where they hongtiH 
a boAt came from a Spanish vessel and took them np." 

The wharfs of Port Royal sunk down at once witn many 
of the most eminent merchants'; and water, to the deptn 
of several fathom, filled the space where the street bad 
stood. Tht earthi in its openings, swallowed up people, 
and threw th«n up in other parts of the town ; nay, some 
of thcin survived tliis violence. About a thousand acres to 
the north of the town suicided, mountains were split, and 
plantations removed half a mile from the places where they 
formerly stood; and no fewer than two thousand blacks 
and whites are said to have perished in the town. The 
sliipK in the harbour had their share in this disaster. Sc- 
-rvr-A of them were overset ; the motion of the sea carried 
the Swan fripptc over the tops of houses, by which means 
she v.'r.5 the instrument of saving many lives. The rest of 
the island sufTtred in proportion ; and scarce a house iu it 
was left undemoHshed or undamaged. In short, it en- 
tirely changed not only its improved, but natural, appear- 
ance ; srarcc a mountam or piece of ground standing where 
it formerly did. Upon rhe whole, this earthquake was a 
mere wreck of nature, and its Iwrrors were such as cannot 
be described. 

When the first shock was over at Port Royal, the clergy- 
men awembled the people to implore the divine forgiv'e- 
nws ; and some m.iscreant sailors took that opportunity of 
robbinq- the houTic3 c^ l\^c wtctcVvc^ vaWVAvAnts^ when a 
rcond shock huppcued, b^ nwYvi':!^ ickwcj ol xJcvavt >q'^^vw». 
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Tourable a report of the beauty and fertility of the 
country, that the earl of Marlborough immedi- 
ately obtained from king James I. a grant of it for 
Idmself and heirs in perpetuity. 

Courteen, a man of extensive views and magni- 
ficent projects, formed ideas of establishing a co- 
lony in the distant but promising territory. Having 
engaged about thirty persons, who undertook to 
•ettle in tlie island, and furnished them with every 
necessary, he sent them away : they arrived safe, 
and laid the foundations of a town which, a y% 
in honour of the sovereign, they denomi- -^qoa' 
nated James Town. Sometime after, the 
earl of Carlisle obtained a grant of all the Caribbee 
islands, including Barbadoes^ but when the charter 
came to be passed with the usual forms, the earl 
of Marlborough opposed it on the ground of pri- 
ority of right The dispute was at length compro- 
mised by the earl of Carlisle undertaking to pay 
his antagonist 300/. annuaUy forever^ inconse- 
quence of which lord Carlisle became sole pro- 
prietor. 

During this contest about the disposal of coun- 
tries, most of which were occupied by their pro- 
per owners, the Caribbees, — the man who aWe 
had the merit of annexing the plantation of Barba- 
does to the crown of England seems to have been 
forgotten. 

The administration of sir W. Tufton, the first 
«)vemor appointed by the earl of Carlisle, proving 
Ssgreeable to his lordship, captain Hawley * y. 
was sent over to supersede him. Tufton, ^ ' 
resenting this measure, procured the signa- * 

tares of some of tlie planters to a petition com- 
plaining of Hawley's conduct. Hawley construed 
this petition into an act of oautlnY QQL\b&']^'ss\w<^l 
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Tufton, for which he Imd him tried, cdndeilUieil» 

and executed ; a proceeding universally exclaimed 

against as n most horrid and atrocious murder.-— 

Hawley wns recalled on this account, but escaped 

punishment, and was sent back agafn as chief, go- 

A D ^'^™°''' ^" wliich capacity he remained till 

/. g" he was driven from the country by the 

* united voice of sAl the inhabitants. He 

was succeeded by major Hunkes, and a fte rwards 

. y^ by Mr. Bell, his deputy, who in a fctr 

niii y^" ^^* made chief governor. But the 

' conduct of Hawley had alienated the minds 

of the new ftctilers from power thus delegated and 

shamefully abused, and the proprietor's authoritjr 

lost grouiid ever}' day. In the mean time the civd 

war in England caused many peaceable and mtcII- 

di.Hposed people to take refuge in this island. The 

f migration lirom tlie mother country became so 

great during the commotions in England, that, in 

J. TV about twenty-five years from its first esta- 

iG'o ^1***^"^^^^^ i^ ^'^^ computed tliere were 

twenty iJiousand white men in Earbadoes, ' 
of whom one half were able to bear arm^. And 
A t\ ill twenty-six yeafs after, tlie whites werc5 
l6''6 ^^^^?^^^^^ ^^ ^% thousand, and the negro 
^ ' slaves at double tliat number. They em- 
ployed four hundred ships, one with' another of 
one hundred and fifty tons burthen, in tJieir trade. 
Their annual exports amounted to upwiu^ds of 
350,000/. and their circulating cash at home was 
200,000/. Since that time tlie island lias been much 
©n tlie decline. 

Soon after tlie establlsliment of the Common- 
wealth in England, circumstances arose respecting 
l!his colony, which have produced such e^cts on 
tbo genoiai covos^xqxs^q oi Qrt^^l'&i\\ajfiOL, ^t^asiuot 
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be entirely overlooked in an historical account of 
her West Indian plantations. The Barbadians 
were warmly attached to the regal government, 
Bnd on tlie death of Charles I. the popular resent- 
ment against his persecutors ran so high in the is- 
land, that die few planters who were suspected to 
be in the interest of the parliament tliought it ne- 
cessary to seek protection in England. 

To punish these defenders of a ruined cause, 
parliament resolved to send a powerful armament 
to reduce the English colonies in tlje West Indies^ 
but particularly Barbadoes, at that time the most 
important and hostile of ail. A}'8cue, who com- 
manded the parliament's forces employed in this 
expedition, arrived in October l()5\, and suc- 
ceeded at length in bringing the island to capitu- 
late. He, however, met -wivh so stout a resistance 
as determined his employers immediately to en- 
force a scheme they had projected a long time ber 
fore, of altering the whole system of Barbadian 
commerce, by prohibiting all foreign ships from 
trading witli the English plantations, and not per- 
mitting any goods to be imported into England, 
or any of its dependencies, in any other tlian 
English bottoms J or in ships of that European na- 
tion of which the merchandize impc^rted was tlie 
genuine growth and manufacture. And tlms arofc 
the navigation act t^f this 'kingdom; for immedi- 
ately after tlie restoration, its provisions wera 
adopted by Charles II. with lliis addition, that the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners should 
also be English subjects. 

The inhabitants of Bardadocs, justly consider- 
ing the law as a chastisement inflicted on them by 
tlxe Commonwealth for their loyalty to Charles IL 
were filled witli iudlguauou ou ii\ijJivi\'2^ '^^s^ >^^<js\- 

2 ^ -i ^^■^'^^ . 
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.sioiis ndopted and confirmed on the restoration <i€ 
tliat monarch. By tlie regulations of tills act and 
tlic establishment of the internal duty on tlieir pro- 
duce (to \vhich we have already referred), tiicf 
thought themselves treated with ingracitutl^, and 
they predicted the decline of their population, 
iigriculture, and wealth, from the eftects of those 
measures. How far these predictions have been. 
accomplished, a comparative state of the island at 
dilierent periods will demonstrate, with which the 
present account will be concluded. 

Barbadoes is situated in 13° north latitnde, 
and in 59* west longitude. It is only about twen- 
t}'-one miles in length and fourteen in breadth, 
and contains more than one hundred thousand acres 
of land, most of which are under cultivation. Tb» 
soil is naturally fertile, but the inhabitants have 
decreased with a rapidity seldom knovsn in anj 
other country. It appears too that the annual 
produce of the island has decreased in a much 
greater proportion than in any otlier of the West 
Indian colonies. 

That the dreadful succession of hurricanes, with 
which tliis and the other West India islands ba\i5 
been visited, has contributed to this great defalca- 
tion cannot be doubted. The capital of die island 
ivas scarcely risen from the ashes to whicJi it had 
been reduced by two dreadful "fires, when it \i-as 
torn from its foundations, and the whole country 
mnde a scene of desolation by the storm of the 
10th of October l/SO, in which no less tlian four 
thousand three hundred and twenty- six of the in- 
habitants miserably perished; and the damage done 
to the country was computed at 1,320,50'4/. 155. 
sterling. The prospect has, in some respects, 
?cv*jned to brighten-, b>\\. 2l\\W\'^1\> since the ^Lure 
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of their sugar plantalions, the inhabitants havo 
faiud some reso\irce in the cultivation of cotton^ 
jt <\oes not seem probable that any encouragement 
is capable of ever restoring Barbadoes to its autient 
splendour and opulence, unless it be relieved from 
the heavy imposition of 4k per cent, on their ex- 
ported produce. 

Barbadoes is divided into five districts and eleven 
parishes : it contains four towns, of which Bridge 
Town is the capital. Before tl)e fires, this tov a 
consisted of fifteen hundred houses, which were, 
mostly built of brick, and it is still the seat of 
g€;vernment, and may be called the chief residence 
cf ihe governor, whose country villa is situated - 
within a mile of it : his salary is 2000/. per annurii. 
The form of government of this island so very 
nearly resembles that of Jamaica, that it is unne- 
cessary to enter into detail, except to observe thai 
the council is composed of twelve members, and 
the assembly of twenty- tvvo. The most important « 
variation respects the court of chancer}', which in ' 
Barbadoes is constituted of the governor and coun- 
cif, whereas in Jamaica the governor is sole chan- 
cflJor. On tlie other hand, in Barbadoes tlie go- 
vernor sits in council, even when tiiey are acting. 
hx their legislative capacity, which in Jamaica 
would be considered as unconstituiionah It may 
he farther observed, that the courts of grand ses- 
sions, common pleas, and exchequer, in Barbadoes, 
are distinct from each other, and not, as in Jamaica, . 
miited and blended in one supreme court of judi- 
cat ore. 

In the year 179a Barbadoes produced seventeen * 
llKWftand hogsheads of sugar; one hundred and 
eighty-eight iiogsheads of molasses ; five thousand" 
aud sixty-four of rum-, tUr«a\J:^^\iaax\\a:iw\^v>k\.vs- 
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six bags of ginger ; and nine hundred and seventf- 
ibur thousand one hundred and seventj-ei^t 
pounds of cotton. At tliat time it had sixty-roar 
thousand three hundred and thirty slaves, sefeti 
hundred and forty- four of which were imported 
that year. Tlie amount of taxes was g443/. igs.3i> 

GRENADA. 

When the island of Grenada was discovensi by 
Columbus, it was inhabited by a numerous and 
warlike people, whose manners and habits had 
never been injured by the invading Spaniards. It j 
was not till the year l650 that the French govcmwr 
of Martinique attempted to form an establishment 
in Grenada. Notwithstanding the French had but 
newly settled in Martinique, and a great part of 
that island was still uncultivated, yet Du Parquet, 
the governor, collected two hundred men, invaded 
the rights, and destroyed the peace of the inhabi- 
tants of Grenada. Although the French had no 
pretence for this attack, yet the commandeis ad- 
ministered the sacrament in the most solemn man- 
ner to all the soldiers on their embarkation 5 and 
when they landed, Du Parquet caused a cnws 
to be erected, compelled the people to kneel be- 
fore it, and join in devout prayer to AlmightvGod, 
for success in their enterprise. Thus has the Christ- 
ian religion, which breathes nought but peace and 
good-will among men, been prostituted and made 
the instrument to sanction every cruelty, by the 
guilty passions of men. 

Under pretence of a fair purchase, the com- 
manders gave the natives a few knives and hatchets, 
a large quantity oi ^\ass be^ds, besides two bottles 
of brandy for tiie cVivii, ^ccA vci ^<3^\^\."aS5«sck. of 
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tliese, the value of which could not be more than 
a few shillings, the French claimed the island as 
tbeh" own, and considered tlie natives as slaves to 
tlieir will, Du Parquet having completed tije 
conquest^ left a man named Le Compte as gover- 
nor. Under his reign the Caribbees rebelled, 
whicb gave a pretence to him and Du Parquet to 
take every means of extirpating the whole race. — 
Ttie French historian has attempted to solten the 
shades of gnilt attaching to his coantryraen, 'yet 
lie admits ** 7'hat forty of the Caribbees were irk 
«Mae instance massacred oti the spot : forty otben, 
who witl) difficulty escaped the sword, ran towards 
a precifwe, from whence they cast themselves into 
Hhe sea, and miserably perished. A beautiful young 
gir!, only thirteen years of age, who was taken 
alive, became the object of dispute betweeti two* 
of oar officers, each of them claiming her as his 
fewful prize J a third coming up, put an end to 
the contest by shooting the girl throug^i the head. 
Our people," adds this kuinme writer, '* pro- 
ceeded in the next place to set fire to the cottages, 
aiid root up the provisions of the savages, and, hav- 
ing destroyed or taken away every thing belonging 
to them, returned, with the loss of a single man, 
in Mgh spirit ! / " By such series of enormities, 
the whoJe race of Caribbees tliat possessed Grenada 
in 1030 was speedily exterminated. And under 
the various revolutions and calamities which at- 
tended thra plantation, and which it would be 
fruitless to enumerate, but little attention was paid 
to cultivation 5 even in the year 17OO tlie island 
contained less than eight hundred people, blacks 
and whites, who were employed on tliree planta- 
. Uons of sugar, and fifty-two of indigo. Soon 
after this France began to turn hat ^V^^^Cvs^ v^ 
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wards the West Indian possessions, and in tha 
course of the next lifty or sixty years die island of 
(4ren:!da was in a complete state of cultivation ; and 
in 1/02, when the fortune of war made tlio Eng- 
lish masters of tliis and the rest of the French Ca- 
ribbee Islands^ Grenada and its dependencies are 
&aid to liave yielded annually eleven thousand 
hogsheads of sugar and twenty-seven thousand 
pounds of indigo. 

llie crown of England supposed itself entitled 
b} liie terms of capitulation to the duty of 4j per 
cent- upon all produce exported from tlie newly 
ceded islands, as paid at Barbadoes; and accordingly 
in i!ie year 1/64, it coniraauded the duty to be 
levied. This demand excited much discussion, the 
crown persisting in its claim, and the j)eople reso- 
lutely refusing to pay it. At length tlie question was 
referred to a solemn adjudication before the judges 
of the court of King's Bench in England 5 and in 
t'le year ^-774, ^A\.cv tlie ease h.ul been elaborately 
ar:';i;ed. jour several tiiues, lord jVIaiistield pro- 
iioun< eel judgnieni against llie claims of the crown. 
J:i eoiu^ernunee of this tiie duty was abolished not 
(•:)ly in (ij.'iiada, hii<. iil'-o in the ceded islands of 
Di'iiiiniea, St. Vineeut, and Tobago. 

vSooii atlrr this,. considerable disputes arose he- 
twtt-n the eatholies and protestants, the latter ob- 
i^H-ring to the former |H;s.sessing seats in thelegisla- 
iiire. 'I he prolestar.ts ai)pealed to the king, who 
Reused to re\()ke hi.^ former instructions; incon5,e- 
* ( lUe of which the most zealous of tlie protestant 
I lu mi ». IS ot' t lie asst mbly declined to' attend, and it 
V. :;s >.el loni that a house could be formed. Public 
jitKii^s ^no'l loll into confusion, and in this state of 
iH'. |)i(:j(v The. island became a prey to the Frfench, 
•■ } u c:\r>\.\\vy^ ii iu 1779- M tlie ;^eneral peace of 

lTb3 
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I7S3 Grenada and the Grenadines were restored to 
Great Britain with all the other captured islands in 
the West Indies, excepting Tobago. Since that 
period this valuable colony has been attached to 
cur own country mnch, it is believed, to the satis- 
fection of the inhabitants. 

In giving a brief account of the present state of 
tiiift island, it may be observed that many of those 
smaller Islands which are called the Grenadines^ no 
longer ajppertain to the government of Grenada. 
A line of division passes in an east and west direc- 
tioD between Cariacou and Union Island. The 
Irnmer of these and some others south of it arc 
all that are now comprised in the Grenada govern- 
liKDt 5 Union Island, with all the little adjacent 
ones to the north, are annexed to the government 
rf St. Vincent. 

Grenada contains eighty thousand acres of land, 
ef which about two tliirds are well cultivated. 
The soil: is very fertile, and adapted to every tropi- 
cal production. In the year 1 776 the expoi-ts> 
exclusive of frei^t, duties, insurance, &c., were 
worth 600,000/. It is divided into six parishes ; 
«nd its chief dependency Cariacou forms a seventh. 
It has two ports of «ntry with separate establisis- 
nients, one at St. George, the Capital, and one at 
Greoville-Bay, .a town and harbour on the east or 
windward side of the island. The former is a free 
port. 

Since these islands came into the possession of 
ihe English the number of white inhabitants has 
greatly decreased. In 177^9 ^^Y were more than 
•ixteen hundred : in 1777* they were only thirteen 
hundred J and in 1793 they did not exceed one thou- 
f and, of whidi about two-thirds were men ahl^ ta. 
bear arms^ and iocorporaied mlo fiN^* x^'^jtsSNaw\& Ol 
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iiiilirh, including a company of free bla 
t idled to each. There are also in genen 
live hundred regular troops, which are st 
on the Brit' Ai establisment. 

Tlie negro slaves have also decreased. B) 
turns made previously to 1779> they were 
five thousand, and in 1765 tiiey amounted 
thau twenty- four thousand. African cargc 
at Grenada are in part exported to the nei] 
ing French and Spanish colonies. The fre< 
of colour amounted to more than eleven i 
ill the year 1/87, »'*nd though the increase 
iuix^ed race is discouraged as much as possi 
it cannot be prevented. The evidence of 
coloured jxjople, whether bom free or mani 
is roceiviMl in the courts of tliis island, and t 
tried on ciimiuiil charges in the same nria 
wliites J ihcy are also allowed to possess an 
lands a' id teii'^iuentf to any amount, provid 
an; native born subjects. 

The governor is vice admiral, and preside 
at the courts of chancery. His salary is 
per anr.uni, which is raised by a poll-ta: 
slave-. The council consists of twelve m< 
and ti.e assembly of twenry-six. The lav 
are iield twice a year, viz. in March and S 
ber. 

ST. VINCENT AND DOMINICA. 

Attempts were made at an early period 1 
these islands with tlieir ilependencies uu 
English dominion, whicli the French ascoi 
opposed. The rightful possfissors, the Cai 
^lerived that secwt'Uy i^vv.w iKe \ealousy oft] 
i(!uding parlies, >j:\\\c\\ x\\e^ w-\\^v\.\\K^'i %« 
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rain from their justice and humanity. By a treaty 
ill 1748, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Lucia, and 
Tobago were declared neutral, and the antient 
proprietors were left in undisturbed possession. 
This treaty of neutrality, intended to accommodate, 
both parties, satisfied neither. After the next war 
they agreed to divide the spoil between them ; and 
ia February 17^3, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago ^ere assigned to Great Britain, and St. 
Lucia to France, in full and perpetual sovereignty ; . 
the Caribbees not being once mentioned in the 
whole transaction, as if no such people existed. 
Indeed they were reduced to a miserable remnant 
of the antient or red Caribbees -, not more than 
a hundred families survived in 1763, who retained 
only a mountainous district in the island of St. 
Vincent. 

The first measure of the English government 
in respect to St. Vinceut, after the peace of 1763, 
was to dispose of the lands ; twenty-four thousand 
acres, being one-fourth of the whole, were gratui- 
tously assigned over to individuals, of which Mr. 
Swinburne had twenty thousand, and general 
Monckton the other four. The remainder was or- 
dered to be fold ; and about twenty thousand acres 
fetched at public auction more than 1 60,000/. 
Nearly one half of the country was judged unfit for 
profitable cultivation, consequently these gran la 
and tales comprehended all the lands of any kind 
of value from one end of the island to the other. 

The sales and allotments excited a war with 
the Caribbees, in the course of which it became 
the avowed intention of government to extermi- 
nate those miserable people altogether 3 or, by con- 
veying them to a barren island on tlic roast of Af- 
rica, consign them over to a lingering destru5itv<iw. 
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1<\ repented protests from the military offioeny Ad- 
ministration desisted firora their purpose^ and the 
Carihbees, after surrendering part of their lands, 
were permitted to enjoy the remainder^ which 
they posscM to the present period. 

In 1779, Sl Vincent was captured bf the 
IVinrh, but wan a^ain restored in 1/83. It coo- 
t.iins about eighty-tour thousand acres, which are 
*»\ »»ry where well \*'atered. I'he country is nigged 
:'U(\ mountainous ; the intermediate vallies, hov- 
rver, arc remarkably fertile, and well adapted fat 
the cultivation of sugar. The oxtent of oountiy at 
])rosent pos^esed by British subjects is about twen- 
ty>four thousand acres $ and as much is supposed 
10 IkJ held by the Caribbees. The rest is though 
to be im^pable of cultivation. The British leni- 
tory is divid«jd into five parishes; the capital is 
railed Kingston: houses are but thinly scattered 
<>'.•: r the island. In the frame of its government it 
iliii'TS but little fmni Greiiada. 

St. Vincent is celebrated for an extensive botani- 
<':\l garden, which abounds with almost every spe- 
vies of the vegetable world that the hand of nature 
has bestowed on tlicse islands for use or beauty, for 
food or luxury -, and also with many valuable ex- 
oiii^s from tlio East Indies and South Anierica. 

The island of Dominica was so named by 
(liristcpiicr Colun^b'Js, from the circumstance of 
it.^ being discovered by him on a Sunday. The civil 
hi.-tory oi Dominica, like tliat of St Vincent, is but 
a iiuTc blank, till by conquest it fell into the hands 
of the tiiglibh in the year 1750. At this period 
about half tJie island was sold by auction in lots of 
tiltv to a hundred acres each, yieldmg tlie sum of 
J J 2,000/. and upwards, 
'i'iie French \nVla^i\xaxi\s ^i^ ^ti^xwa^^vMmicrous 
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e English^ and possess the most valuable 
)lantation8 in the island. They differ but 
1 manners, customs, and religion, from 
ibitants of the other French islSids in tlie 
idles. Before the conunenceraent of the 
natural American war, Dominica was in a 
mrishing state, and was rising fast into im- 
e. But during that unfortunate contest, all 
ilties and noeans of Gieat Britain were di- 
:o the subjugation of America, to the utter 
of the West India islands. So much was 
case with Dominica, that at the height of 
' it was protected cHily by six officers and 
four privates. Neglect in this instance was 
>re remarkable, as Dominica by its local 
n, between Martinique and Guadeloupe, is 
t calculated of all the British possessions^, 
mng to her the dominion of the Caribbee 

nica surrendered to the French in 1778, and 
t measure of the conquerors was to disarm 
jlish. The governor forbade them to assem- 
sther more tlian t^'o at one time or place, 
the penalty of military execution, and he 
I the centinels to shoot them if they passed 
ter numbers. He prohibited all lights in 
ises after nine in the evening, and suffered 
^ishman to walk the streets without a candle 
atem. Mr. How, an English merchant 
ner of a ship then in the bay, attempting 
n board his own vessel after that hour, was 

the attempt, and the centinel who killed 
18 raised in his regiment for having thus done 
h/. Such are £e tender mercies of the 

over their vanquished foes ! ! 

same governor, the tMic^i& ^^'^k^^®^* 
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inipln'cd sj»Ils wIio insinimtcd themselves intopri- 
wxW'. i'aniilk's, and n»lated all that passed in tlie 
privacy ot" domestic intercourse. He repeatedly 
thriMiiMu-d to si't tli«.» town of Roseau on fire ; and 
when an almost universal coniiaj^ration, on Easier 
Sunday 1781, consumed live hundred houses, like 
anntlier Nero, he diverted himself with the scene, 
forbade his soldiers to assist in extinguishing the 
flames, and permitted them to pillage the suf- 
tvTors. 

At the general peace Dominica was restored to 
the government of England. The joy which on 
this event illumined the countenance of every 
p'Tson, whose sutVerings under an arbitrar}' govcru- 
nic:u, had taught to appreciate the blessings of the 
British constitution, may be conceived, but cau- 
iu>t he described. 

Dominica is about the same size as St. Vincent, 
and is divided into ten parishes. Roseau is tlie 
capital of the island. It contains many high moun- 
tains, in some ot' which are burning volcanoes tliat 
frcqiK'iitly dischar^i* >nst quantities of sulphur. 
'Ihv vallies arc fertile, and the island is well wa- 
t'Tv d, there being more than thirty fine rivers in it. 
(.'otfoe is the principal produce of the island. I'he 
native inhabitants are of a clear copper colour: 
ihoy have long, sleek, black hair: their persons 
arc short, stout, and well made, but they disfigure 
tlu'ir faces by flattening their foreheads in infancy, 
'ilicy live chiefly by tishing in the rivers and tJic 
.S(*a, or by fowling in the woods, in both these 
p^;r^uits they use their bows and arrows witli won- 
cUrllil dexterity. They display also considerable 
iiii;cnuity in making curious wrought panniers or 
baskets of silk-f^iass, or the leaves and bark ot* 
frees. 
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ST. Christopher's, nevis, antigua, mont- 

SERRAT, AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

These several islands since the year 16/2 have 
constituted one distinct government, called the 
J^eeward Caribhean Government. The governor 

. visits each <x:casionally, but his principal residence 
is in Antigua 5 in his absence the government of 
each island is administered by a lieutenant-go- 
vemor> whose authority is limited to that particular 

. island; and where no lieutenant-governor is ap- 
pointed, the president of the council takes the 
command. 

The island of St. Christopher was called by its 
antient possessors, the Caribbees, tlie fertile island. 
It was discovered by Columbus in 1493, who 
was so pleased with its appearance tliat he gave it 
his o\^n Christian name. It was neither planted 
nor possessed by the Spaniards 5 but it was the 
eldest of all the British territories in the West 
Indies, and in trutli the common motlier both of 
the English and French settlements in the Caribbee 
Islands. Mr. Warner and fourteen other i)ersons 
landed at St, Cliristopher's in Januar)' lti23, and by 
the month of September they had raised a good 

. crop of tobacco, which they proposed to make 
their staple conunodity 3 but before the end of tlie 
year their plantations were demolished by a dread- 
fid hurricane which put a sudden stop to their pro- 
gress. Mr. Warner returned to England to im- 
plore succovir, and obtained the patronage of the 
earl of Carlisle, who fittetl out a ship for him, 
and thus preserved a settlement which otlierwise 
could not have sur\-ived its infancy. Warner him- 
self did not return till tlie nex^tycAVj \K\\viv\lvi vvv\^ 
2 w'X / -iK^i^^^^- 
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«oromp.iniecl by a large body of recniit;. About 
i!ie same time D'Esiiambnc, captain of a French 
pruateer, arrived with thiny veteran troops, who 
wvTii cordially received by the English. Hitbertu 
V^'ar^er'sl ftrst colony had lived on friendly terms 
with the native Caribbecs; but under pretence of 
a ^up}x>.sed plot, the French and English attacked 
tho poor Indians by night, and^ according to a con- 
ttMiiporary historian *, murdered one hnhdred and 
twenty of Uje stoutest in cold blood, and drove 
the re»t from the island, except such of the wo- 
men as were young and handsome, of whom they 
made concubines and slaves. The Europeans had, 
liowever, but little reason to congratulate them- 
selves on this exploit, having left one hundred of 
their number dead on the field. 

From this period the Caribbecs appear to have 
quilted altogether this and some small islands in the 
neighbourhood, and to have retired southwards. 
In the year 1627 the French and English agreed to 
a partition of the whole island ; but for nearly 
half a century it exhibited a disgustful scene of 
internal contention, violence, and bloodshed. At 
the jxMce of Utrecht, the island was ceded wholly 
I to the Knglish, and the French possessions were 

\ publicly sold for the benefit of the English govern- 

ment. In 1733, 800()/. of the money was appro- 
priated as a marriage portion with the princes-i 
Anne, who was betrothed to the prince of Orange. 
Sut:h was the origin and progress of the Briti'^h 
I establishment in this island. In 1782 it was taken 

ji by the French, and in the following year it was 

1 restored to Great Britain. 
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St. Christopher's contains about forty-four tliou- 
sand acres, cf which seventeen thousand are appro- 
priated to the growth of sugar) and the sugar 
grown ill this island is unquestionably better than 
that of any of the other islands. Canes planted in 
particular spots have been known to produce 
8000 lb. per acre. The general average produce 
for a series of years is sixteen thousand hogsheads 
of sixteen hundred weight each. 

The island is divided into nine parishes, and 
contains four towns. Basseterre the capital con- 
tains eight hundred houses. The proportion which 
St. Christopher's contributes with the other islands, 
to^^-ards an honciu-able provbion for the governor- 
general is KXX)/. currency per annum, which is 
settled on him by the assembly immediately on his 
arrival. He has besides perquisites, which in time 
oi' \\ ar are considerable. Each island within this 
government has a separate council, and each of 
thoni an assembly, or house of representatives. 

With St. Christopher's surrendered also the 
island of Nevis ; from w hich it is divided only by 
a narrow channel 5 and of this we shall now give 
SL brief account. 

Nevis is a most beautiful spot, but is nothing 
more than a single mountain, rising like a cone in 
an easy ascent from the sea, the circumference of 
its base does not exceed eight English miles, llie 
countr)' is well watered and the land very fertile. 
The general produce is about sixteen hundrai weight 
per icre from all the canes that are annually cut^ 
w hioh being four tli«)usand acres, the retuni of the 
whole is an equal number of hog;- leads, which was 
the average hxed on by tlie French government in 
1 7i:2 as a rule for regulating die taxes. 

N>vis is divided into il\ e ^jeki'vaWs \ ^X^^sc^»^^^^ 

•i u :i '^''' 
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t.nv-n railed Charlest<mTi» the seat of govemii 
'riio commandant is appointed by the crown^ 
icrcives a salary from the island. The pre 
nnnibcT of whites does not exceed six hunt 
viiile the negroes are about ten thousand, a dii 
portion which necessarily converts all the v 
men, capable of bearing arms, into a militia. 

The English first established themselvei 
Xevis under Warner, in the year 1628. 
y^hiii Mr. Warner began wisely was happily c 
p!ctcd by bis immediate successor Mr. Lake, u 
u'hose administration the island rose to opul< 
and importance. About tlie year ] (>40 it is 
that there xi'cre four thousand whites in the isL 
so powerfully are mankind invited by the ad 
tiiges of a mild and equitable system of gov 
mcnt. 

Antigua is situated about twenty leagues t< 
cnslward of St. Chriistopher's : it has not a si 
ipriiig or rivulet in it, but nature presents few 
slacles which the avarice or industry of civil 
niJin will not endeavour to surmount. The so 
Aiitigna was found to be fertile, and it was 
r(A ered that cisterns might be contrived to 
rain water. So early as ] 632 a few English fkni 
took up lands there, and began the cultivatio: 
tobacco. The prosperity of the island was n 
fest in Its extensive population till tlie beginnii 
lliC last century, when Daniel Park, esq. wa 
pointed to the government of this and the n< 
bouring islands. This man was a native of Virg 
nnd was distinguished for his excesses at a 
early period of life. And in his govemmei 
Antigua he showed his contempt of every d 
£nd moral obWgalvotv. He debauched the wi 
Mr. Chester, the mosV co^^v^et^^^ .\x«x5Sks 
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the island, and^ to prevent any complaining on the 
part of the husband, attempted to get him coh- 
victed on a false accusation. After repeated enor- 
mities which outraged every feeling of humanity, 
he was recalled by the government at home ; but 
he refused to obey, and set at defiance every one 
that attempted to control his operations -, at length 
the people, exasperated "at the injuries conunitted 
upon th6m, rose and murdered him, with a number 
of other persons who adhered to his cause. 

Antigua contains about six^ thousand acres of 
land, of which more than half are appropriated to 
the growth of sugar. It is divided into six parishes, 
and contains as many towns. The capital is St. 
John*s. No island in this part of the West Indies 
has so many excellent harbours. *Of these the 
principal are English harbour and St. John*s, both 
are well fortified, and at the former the British 
government has established a royal navy yard and 
arsenal, and conveniences for careening ships of 
war. 

The legislature of Antigua is composed of the 
commander in chief, a council of twelve members, 
and an assembly of twenty-five, and it is to its 
credit, that it first presented an example to the 
sister islands of a melioriation of the criminal law 
respecting negro slaves, by giving the accused 
party the benefit of a trial by jury. And it is still 
more honourable to this island that its inhabitants 
have encouraged, in a particular manner, the lau- 
dable t^ndeavours of the Moravians, who, firora 
the best motives, have undertaken to enlighten 
the minds of the negroes, and lead them into the 
knowledge of religious truth. The number of con- 
verted negroes^ according to the accounts of the 
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Moravians in ihe year 1/37, was moie thafl| 

MoNTSKRRAT w:i& iliscovercd by. Columbus at 
the sanic »iPK» with St. ChMistopLer's. from which 
it was at fiist plaiUcd, in the year l(fc2, by a small 
Cf»lo!iy of adventurers. who had emhiirked under 
\Vj«rncr. Their hepnration appears to have been 
occasioned by I'jcnl RttachnKnts and religions dis- 
sent iocs, being chiefly natives of Ireland, sod 
lidnian catholics. The same causes, however, 
operated to the au« mentation of their nunibers ; for 
pn many persons of tljt.v same country and reli^on 
cami* over, soon aftiT tlic fiyst settJement, as to 
rrcrale a considerable white population, which it 
has over since ni:ilniaincd. 

i^Inntsernit wa.-» invaded by the Frencli in 1/12, 
and .-uf'l'i cd so n.r.ch fron. ihcir depredations, that 
an aiticji was akn--. ». i\ i:)X)n i.i the treaty of Utrecht 

iVir aj)polnung cou.m-.- \w.rt, i.> ir.ciixu'. into the 

d.imajrfs. which, Jiow':'w r, were i.i.-.L*maciv p.od jo 
th: su :v'-(Ts. 1 1 Vv:js a- ''.': i. vade i arid, with inon 
rtthc Oliver inlands, idj)t;i c: :>y ti:e French dMring 
xh* American war, ai..l roj-i' :xd with lli-- rest. 

Thi.i island is ^iipiM'-^ d to coutiiin M/. ly thoii- 
Fand .'KTcs ^flar-d, ■■r' wkch p.lMidst two-third-, are 
\rry niountaiiiOUh ia li.'.rrcn. The p Ovi'c(.» df 
ivlon'hcrrat is suqar, cfitloL:, a:id i'rc»vi.su»ns. TLe 
a\tr';.^^, ciop.i taki-: tor four yoar:N v. c:e two il.ou- 
sand hcvcii hnndied .n.d thirty- sc^ca i.r^-.-htads of 
sugary ejcv^-n Jiindi-.-vi and st-ven i»rii»<,i;LO!is of 
mil:, and two hu.idr-.'^ and sevrnty-tiv/ bales of 
col ii )n . A: . d vi. j j^rop ' ^ r t i( ;n c, t' i^( .--rocs i o v, bites 
was at th;:t perio«.i aboiu ten Uiot.!: -rid to tiiirtceiv 
lmnd;ed. liie gfAvrumcnt is iii.niini.-N.*red \^y 
a legislature of its own, uxidcr a captain-general. 

Th© 
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*The ViRom Islands have been generaliy- 

■upposed to have derived their name from queen 

l^li/abt^tli^ but accord mg to Mr. Edwards^ Co 

3 tn bus discovered rbem in 14^3 , and gave them 

IHs appolbtion in ajlusiou to a well-knovtrn legend 

iii the Komish rltufl] of tlie eleven thousand virgins. 

The Spaniards did not think thetn worthy cf 

ht^ir attention^ and no farthci: notice ^'as taken 

theiTl till nearly a centuiy afterj when they 

vere visited by the carl of Cumberland in his way 

attack Porto- Rico J and the historian of that 

voyage calls them " a knot of little islands^ wJwlly 

ui^iiihabitedj sandy/ barren, and cragg)'.'' The 

\ihT:ile group comprehends about forty islands, 

'♦vliich are divided at present between the English, 

the Spaniards, and the Danes, 

Thi^ tirst' possessors of such of these islands 
D*! now btJong to the British government, were a 
party of Dutch Buccaneers, who fixed themseh ef? 
^n Tortola iuid built a fort for their protection. Jjj 
"^ 3&$ they were driven out by a stronger parti^ "^ 

be same adventurers, who, calling themscl 
^ Eiiglis!Vt pretended to tulce po^Jsesaion-for thecro\^'il 
'Enghind; and Charles IJ,j if he did not com- 
hisiiion die enterpri/e,-ma'-to no scruple to datni 
^e benefit of it ; for Toriyla and its dependtfiRUi 
ere floun alter aniiejted to the Leeward Ulai 
ovemment, and tjie Eiigli^b title has reoutni 
uuinii>eac-hed from that time to this, 

llie Dutch liad made but littJe progress in cuJ- 
^ ating ihe country when tlioy nere expelled from 
prtola, 3Ud tlie chief merit of its subsequent ini- 
tu^^ement was reserved for some English settlers 
am the llttk- island of AnguUla, who had formerly 
lubarked witli their famllie* a^d lettied in the 
9dii, Their v^aiit4^^ii^H> ^^"^t^f^^ 
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government sinip]»j and unex pensive. The dopuly 
j»nve;n(>r, with a council, Mominatt'd from among 
. ilit'nj>t»ivt:s, fxeifiSfd boih ihe l«?r:'\slative and 
judicial aTitliority, cicrcrminiiig in a .«■ i!!»::i"jary vay, 
viihouta jury, all <Ilu•stion^ beiwcn sui'';eiHaiKl 
fiul/cct, anr! whon money was v an u*d l*r public 
use, it wa raised by voluntary cr. iuiibuiic>n.-. 

Un'^!*; iL'S sort of system ii-]' continued till 
17-6, Mi:en the iiihabiianls pMiiiontd^o be put 
O! M:e sai/..' renting with the sister iai,.nds, by the 
e'tiibiii-.meril of a povtect civil q^overiiinent and 
ron^tit.itioiial courts of ju^li'^'* an^ong Uiem ; but 
in tl.is expectation the} were iioi ^raiitied till the 
^var J 773, v.hen tljoy pledged iheiii^clves to grant 
iro his nwjes*y an in- post of four and a half per 
rent, en all gooclj and comni'.- i.-.ies the growth of 
these inlands, similar to tliat >\hich was paid in the 
othe. Leewar.l Inlands. 

Such \v;:s the price i:t which the Virgin Islands 
purchase -1 liie cst;ib)ihhment of a constitutional 
lc*L';i^l■'lln^ Iht^^ chief and almcxst the onl> at.iple 
pr(id5ii\l<nis of tiir^c i.iland<» are sugar and cotton. 
'Ji-.o value ot the exports fnm tliL-m in the year 
}7>^J airiountcd to one bundled and sixty-hcvcu 
tliousand pounds nearly. 

THE BAHAMA ISLAND?, AND THE BERMUDAS. 

The Bahama or Lucayos, though very nuine- 
rou.i are but little known. They are haid to have 
been totally deserted when in lO/'^a few Eng- 
lishmen took possession of the iahiiid l^rovidence. 
EiU becoi'ijing a nest of pirates, a force was sent 
froin Kriglancl to svibd\ie them, and a sn^.all regular 
. colony was established in 172O. 'J 'he English in 
the Bahama islands are computed at three* or ftmr 
tliouband 3 half oi \v\i\d\ 'jiXHi "av:>o\vi\'v^'e>Lwvdouce, 
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;here there is a fort and a small harbour. The 
nly article cultivated for exportation is cotton, of 
''hich the average export is about tliirty hundred 
/•eight. The soil seems to be naturally barren, whicb 
ccounts for their comparative insignificance in tliis 
rand commercial Archipelago. 

The Bermudas or Sommbr Islands, were dis- 
overed by the Spaniards, but being neglected by 
hem, th<^ were again disclosed by the shipwreck 
»f sir George Sommer in 1609. ^7 Shakespear 
hey are described as ever vexed with storms ; but 
A^aller, who resided there some time, mentions 
hem in different colours, as enjoying a perpetual 
pring. They contain about t\velve or thirteen 
housand acres of very poor land, nine-tenths of 
vhich are eltlier uncultivated, or reserved in 
voods for the supply of timber forbuilding small 
hips, &c. for sale, which is the principal eitiploy- 
neut of the inhabitants ; and the vessels which 
hey furnish being built of cedar, are light, buoy- 
int, and unexpensive. 

Of the land in cultivation, no part was appro- 
jriated to any other purpose than that of raising 
[ndian com and vegetables till the year 1/85, 
vhen the growth of cotton was attempted, but 
vith no great success. Of these little islands the 
!hief is that called St. George, with a capital of 
iie same name, contiiining five hundred houses 
milt of free-stone. The number of inliabitants 
n all the islands is about, nine thousand. The 
>lacks are twice as numerous as the whites, and a 
rreat part of tlie trade consists in carr}'^ing salt to 
\merica. 

Thus have we given an historical accoimt of all 
he principal islands in the West Indies. Cuba 
md Porto-Rico belong to Spacixvj «3\\ oi ^^x^-^Naa. 

3 Vasg:2^^" 
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together with thai of St. Domingo, we have tPBBt-l 
ed in the early pskrt of this volume. To the Fiach I 
belong St. Dcxningo, (unless it be compktdyl 
uTested from their dominion by the blacks, iri» | 
hnve been long stnigglins for enoancipation). Go- 1 
deloupe, Martinique, and some ialets. The Jkaa I 
possess St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, wUdi I 
are pail of the Virgin islands. The Swedles hdd 
St. Bartholomew, and the Dutch St. Eustatius. 
To our own country are attached Jamaica, ind 
Barbadoes; Grenada, St. Vincent, and Dominica; 
St. CliristGpher*s, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, and I 
the greater part of tlie Virgin isles ; St. Luce and 
Tobago have, during thepresent war, surrendoed 
also to British valour. Trinidad was ceded to us 
by Spain at the j)eace of 1801. 
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hthaliteaifs of the JVest Indies Iww divided^ Charac^ 
ier and Manners of each Class. Sugar, the 
Mode of Cultivating, Cotton. Indigo. Coffee, 

' Cocoa. Ginger. Amatto. Aloes. Allspice. Of 
the Trade on the North- JVest Coast. 

HAVING described the islands in the West 
Indies separately, it remains only to enume- 
rate such circumstances as will apply to them col- 
lectively, beginning with the population. The 
whole inhabitants may be divided into four great 
dasses: 1 . European whites j 2. Creole or nntiv</i 
whites ; 3. Creoles of mixed blood, and free native 
blacks ; 4. Negroes in a state of slavery. Besides 
tliese there are many emigi^ants from North Aiiie- 
rica, and a considerable body ot Jews. About ten 
years ago, it appeared that in the English islands 
the number of white people was about sixty-live 
thousand, and of blacks four hundred and fifty-live 
thousand. 

The leading feature in the character of the 
Tvhite inhabitants is an .independent spirit, and a 
display of conscious equality, tl:roughout all ranks 
and conditions. The poorest white person seems 
to consider himst^ll nearly on a level with the 
richest, and, emboldened by this idea, approaches 
bis employer with extended hand, and d freedom > 
which, in the countries of Europe is seldom dis- 
played by men in the lower orders of lite ttAv^r-ls 
thv'ir superiors. In no part of the globe is the vir- 
tue of hospitality more generally prevalent than 
in the British sugar islands. T\wi *^\\st'i. vnK. ^^^v^. 

VOL. XXIV. % \ >$v;iiv^^^ 
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I ; a wre index, says Mr. Edwards, to that na- 
tive goodness of heart and gentleness of disposition 
for which they are eminently and deservedly ap- 
plauded, and to which, combined ^vith a seques- 
tered and domestic life, it is doubtless owing, that 
no women on earth make better wives^ or better 
mothers. ■ 

The next class are the people of colowr, or native 
blacks of a free condition. It is not easy nor in 
thb work necessary to discriminate all the varieties 
«f these people. In the British islands their e^i- 
dence h not received in criminal cases against a 
white person; they are ineligible to serve In paro- 
chial vestries and general assemblies, or to hold 
commissions in the militia ; nor can they inherit a 
legacy exceedii^ 2000/. currency. To the ne- 
groes the people of colour are objects of envy and 
• hatred, wIk) abhcM* the idea'of being slaves to the 
descendants of slaves. Thus circumstanced, the 
general character of the mulattoes is strongly- 
marked hy the peculiarity of their situation. In 
their deportment towards the white people they 
are humble, submissive, and unassuming. Their 
BfNrtts seem to sink under the consciousness of their 
condition, lliey are accused, however, of prov- 
ing bad masters, when invested with power, and 
their conduct towards their slaves is, in a high de- 
gree, harsh and imperious. The accusation, gene- 
rally brought against the free people of colour, is 
the incontinency of their women. This charge 
cannot be denied, but tlie ciraimstances in which 
they are placed will rather excite the tear of pity, 
than invoke the weight of punishment. Their 
tenderness, as nurses, toward the sick ; their disin- 
tcvested gratitnde and attachment where kindness 
m ahawn th«i% and their pcacei\]i dsT^cRXss&'^'Qi^^^ 
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der a rigcmnu fjrstan of knrs, Miil Ihe i 
mannen still more oppvesnve, iflbid great < 
to lament that a moie eiil^;hteBed and libend po- 
licy is not adopted towards them. 
, Of the lait.daas^ or nqproes oondemned to per- 
petual exile and lenritiide, tfaod|^l>oni4n vanooi 
and widely separated Countries, it is not easy to 
diBcriminate the peculiar mannen and native pro- 
pensities. The similar and lini&nB system of life 
to which they arfe all reduced, -llie €aw of^ortpni- 
ties and little encouragemoit that are f^ven them 
for. mental improvement, Are pircnmstancef that 
necessarily induce ^ predominant and prevaiUng 
cast of charscter and cB^xiftition. Nevertheleaa» 
there are among several of the African nation^ 
aome sLrikmg features which cannot eaaUy beovcr* 
looked hy a person residing in any one. of the sik 
gar plantations; 

It is a v/ell-authenlicated feet that the negroes, 
in general, in our islands, at least such of them as 
have been long in a state of servitude, are of a 
distrustful and cowardly disposition. So degrading 
is the nature of slavery, that fortitude of mind is 
lost, in proportion as ^eedom is restrained. To 
the same cause, probably, must be imputed their 
propensity to conceal, or violate the truth ; wUch 
is so general that it has been esteemed the most 
prominent feature in their character. If slavery 
call forth any virtues, they are those of sjrmpathy 
and compassion towards persons in the same con* 
dition of life 5 accordingly negroes are in general 
strongly attached to their countrymen, but above 
all, to such of their companions who were trans* 
ported in the same ship with them from Africa, 
hut their benevolence, with few exceptions, ex- 
ends no farther. TV^e ^^^Xj^x. ol 2^^«t^(£)b£dness 



felt by tJ>o«e vrho are (Imjjtied to be slaves of 

rcn. In oerf^^ii hHiidtcraft employmentg, it is 

tal to place the toun^ nei^Tocii in a sort yf ap- 

prentTceidhrp to the <^lder ^mt^'; who are competent 

ti> 3*f<}rc! them instriiction ^ but the [larabness with 

wiiicb tlirse people ehtorce their aiiLhority is ex- 

tKmc ; they exertrise all the wantoonesji of cruelty 

wjthoMi rCTtraini or remorse- The sume ohser^a* 

tion may he made Cfiiiceming their corwhict rn- 

_ wards tHc mterior aniinal creation. Even the uae- 

^Kf.Ll ^tid j4ocial equalities of the dog secure him 

^■tind u.sag*? fiom an Africa o maiiter, 

^B Soci* are the dii^e etHrts of slfnTiry upon tbe*brr*> 
^^pi:ni mifKl, and yet, dre;idfa] h the thcoght, not 
■ less than jeventy-four thousand AfrieaEie are atH 
( nnally torn from their (A\u country and ccuried by 
I Christitif» ma<jters to tJie >\'est India i^ilands, and of 
I tliese more than half are imported by the }^ntUh 
I Pinters ^ f A melaocholy reflection to ihiii];, that 
I people ^^ho enjoy more of the ]->Iesslng3 of freeJom 
than any mitioo in the old \vorld^ shonld be the 
osi eager tn CDConcaging the liorrori} ot sJavery i 
new. 
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In treating of the We^t India is^nd* it will 
ectcd th;U some acctiunt should be give-n t^i' llitt 
rtcipal staple commtxlitirsj aod of the mode* 
iopted in tiieir cultivation- The first oliject ihat 
atnrally excites oar attention h the ^ii^ar-cane, 
kJiich has been pronounced oiie of the most va- 
Abie phnt^ in creation. It i3 u iwtive of ibe i^ast^ 
1 was probably cultivated in India and Ar^ibia 
from time immc^moml j bnt at what time the Jn- 

Ididns discot eted the art of granulating' the juire^ 
»bich is obcstiued irona th& cana Ax^^ wtL^v(j*sf^ . 
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N^otwitfaftanding tbe ^KspatM mp6Ctiilg nio oniif 
.and miDiier of me sogBT^^ane bdng trao^^ 
the West Indies, tbe most proliri)te opiiUQQ iff A* 
it u'as canied thitber b^'ColiunbiiSj ih his 
V(mge» £rom the Ctmry isiands. 

The Bugnr-cane is a jointed teed 
•in les^vesy or blades, whose edges aie fioelj 
sharply serrated. The bo^^yf the cane isstfoiy 
but brittie» and when ripe it is of a fine stxur- 
coloar, and conbuns a soft snbftanoe whidi affixdi 
a copious 8i4>pl7 of juice, <Kf a sweetness the leait 
cloying and most agreeable in nature. The inter- 
mediate distance between «ach joint of the csne < 
is from one to three inches in .length^ and the cane 
itself is about an inch in diameter. The genend 
height is from three feet and a half to seven fiset^ 
and in very rich lands the root has beien known to 
put forth upwards of a hundred suckers. 

I'he usual mode of kolmg, or planting by ma- 
nual labour is as follows : the quantity of land 
intended to be planted is divided into plats of fif&en 
or twenty acres each ; these are subdivided, by 
means of a line and pegs, into small squares of 
about tliree feet and a lialf. The negroes are then 
placed in a row in the first line, one to a square, 
and directed to dig oiit with their hoes the. several 
squares to the depth of five or six inches. The holes 
being now completed and the cuttings selected for 
planting, which are commonly the tops of- the 
canes that liave beeA ground for sugar, each con- 
taining five or six germs, two of these are placed 
longitudinally in the bottom of the hole, diid 
o^vered witli mouU about two inches deep. In 
twelve or fourteen days the young sprouts begin to 
appear, and as soon as they rise a few inches above 
ihe ground they riius^\i^i»xm^Mi^^\>SKi'^43^^^ 






mnuld irom the banks which have bccu thrown up 
in digi^uig out the huletJ, Attheeiul ot fuur or 
ve nionrlis the banks ure wholly levelled, and tlie 
iice^ bet%veen die rovs Ciirehilly ploughed. Fix** 
iieni cleanings are indispenKnbU% 3Utl a <::ircrul 
Hian tiger will remove j at the t^ame timi^j all tlie 
hileriiUh<>ots thi^t spring; ap aftvr the ranes Iwcjin ti* 
joint. The pmpert^st seasnn for planting is between 
Augtist and Ntnutiiber. Of the .^iibjtot oi'ni*inurts, 
vlilch is an important part c^f snt^iir eultua*, wo 
^]i^ill not say luiy thing, but pa:ts on from iJk- iield 
to tliL-' boi1itjg-!ujUHe, 

The time of the crop^ in the sugar islands, is the 

se;i Sou of g] LI Joes sand festivity to u;ian and beai^in 

"o salutajy and iioUMshing h i\ni yuwc of the 

Miie, that every individt^al of the aniinsd cicatitm 

'j9o lives health and vigour from the use of it. The 

gre;(t obsii;ck at dnsi seiiiian to the progress of sudi 

feliUiters us arc not happilj^ furtiiihcd will) tJh^ 

iitaus of grinding tht.ir eaiics bywatei^ b lUts 

ie^pient fijiiure or iusut!icieucy of iJieIr nnill^^ ; 

|jr ihoLiir]^ a ^ui^nr uiiJl is a very simple coulrivauct?^ 

It, uevertliclep^-, rcqnires greut foree to muke it 

Vou'onjc the resistaiKv whit'Ii it neees&;.uily njeet4 

ritb- Jt eouakii pviurip;ally of t!,itv ujirigUi ifoi?- 

iitett cylmdefa, ar,d ibe middle one, to whirS 

e inovmn; ptnver w iipplad, ii\ms llieothei iwo by 

ti t*;;n s- o f i. og^ , Bt* t 'a eet i the^Jt^ i^ 1 i n dcrrs t be c aue ^t 

c^^iee compres^^l ; tor ^ vising pibsed ihnjLigb 

ii; tirnt dod !^ei\nid ryliuden, ihey are turned 

»und tht* nnddli* ot^e by a uin'tdar piece of frunie- 

grk, and ibaed difon^i tbe ^tH.ond nnd tbiid 

^»nuiou \\\\\ch Mjuce/.oi theui torqiletdy dry, 

lid soiiit*; ti 1 1 es re d i.R\*s t b :' m ti i po^ v Jr I* . Tbe c^inc - 

iuiie ti ve*.vbeU lu a laideu Ud, giidtheui'e cciu* 
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veycd into tlic receiver* j!ao iDMented nni flf 
the cane lerret ftr iud to boQ die nqoor; 

The juice fiom the miU oommoidy ooObkif 
eiffht piirti of pore water^ one otvo^pUj uoAcm 
of nuicihae. From the leodter die joioe nmf' 
to the bo&Mr-hoote aknga wooden gotter lined 
widi haA. It it rom-rSi into a copper pan or 
caoldnn, called a darifier. A fire is ^riited and 
aume white-lime is stirred into it, whidi nealx^ 
lizes die superabundant arid, and at the same 
time becomes the bans of the sogar. Ajstfae^ 
increases in :force» a.scnm is dirown xm, and die' 
heat is snfifered gradoalhr to aogmeot ti)l4t rises.te, 
within a few d^iees of the best of boilimp-wafeov 
The liqnor is dioi left to cool and drawn off leaviiif, 
the scnm behind. ^TheUqnor iyco n vi^edtothe 
evqiorating boiler, where it nndergoeii aeveial 
operations till it is exoeedinj^j diick, when it is < 
drawn into a cooter where the 8a|ar grmns, tiiatls 
as it cools, it runs into a coar^ irregular mass of 
imperfect senuformed crystals separating itscif 
from the molasses. From the cooler it is carried 
into the curing-house where the molasses drain 
from it, and the process is finished. 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called muscovado, and 
is the raw material frcnn whence the British .sngsr- 
baker^ make their loaf or refined lump. There is 
another sort known by the name of llsbon sugar ; 
in the West Indies it is called clayed sugar, and if 
thus obtained. The sugar taken mm the pooler ia 
pat into conical pans with the points downwards, 
having a hole about half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom for the molasses to drain through, and y^beti 
they cease to drop, a stratum of naoiste«ie4 day is 
spread on the sugar, which U the means of carry* 






\^ sway nifire jnolasses, and leaving the sng^r 
fmor tliLmthat cnrod in tJie Iu>*gliead. Fmni ti>f 
loiassus of treacle, ficiimmixigs of t!if^ hot cniie- 
k(*j Sw'c. is made rum 5 but it is noi nece'*jwiry tf% 
ictijil the process of tlic distillery : we shall pro- 
ceed tn consider some of tUe miiior staple cijnunu- , 
ditic^Sj begini;iiug with 
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COTTnN. 

OiJttmi Is a beautiful \^ege table wool, and it 
fo^uid growing spontaneouj^lr in ali the tropiral 
regii-Tns of Asia, Afiica, and Arnericii, The cottoti- 
ool, whidi is man n fact are c^l into clotlij consi^t^ 
f two distinct kinds, known hy the names oftho 
CiiKEN-sEEn troTToNj and sHRifB-coTTox. 7he 
former is dividf d into two speries, which pnjdiice 
pfids at an early siagc, but, \( &utfered to jji\>\v, 
tliey \vi]] rise into trees of considerable ma^nitudcj 
and yield annual crops according to the se^ison, 

I^ithoiit any kind of cnkivation. The eaituB- 
poTTONj properly eo called, is divisible intu several 
ianetios, hut the mn^ profitiible sorts are tlie ^een 
leed, die snialJ seed, and the Brar^ilian. The mode 
M ciilinre is the saiTie widi aU the different species* 
I The plant is raised from \1\& seed, llie yonng 
fcprouis make tlieir appearance in about a forini^'hli 
K-tiKcage of four months they are trtppcd^ tn having 
an tach or more taken from the end ofieach .''hofn, 
I which is done to make the stems thro\^' out a 
greater uimiber of literal branches. Tins ojx^ra* 
tJon h Kimciime*i pertbrmrd a second and even a 
lird :ime. At die end of tivo months the pi alii 
be^ini* to blossom, and m two months more the 
pul is forjned. which J Avhen ripe, hiirsrs (jpt*n lu 
three pariitions> displaying ihe j^jg^MjjV^ ' 
' w« lu the sight* Tte v?w*' 
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and extricated from the ieeis lif -« 
ittemblingatumer'tbdie. It « after yaiik iiteH 
and hand^ickedy and then padoed m hs^'tm^ 
taining tiro hmidred weidit- each, and aent to 
market The finest grained cotton wUchkhroDi^ 
to the £o^[lirii market b that ^lom tike Dmch 
|>lantation m Berbice, Demeiaa^ and Sarinem, and 
Irom the iiland of C^jrenne. 

Of all the producdons to which labomr it sup- 
plied, the oottbn plant is, peihi^' the most 
precarioai. In its fint flti^ it ia liahle to }k 
attacked by die gntb: it. is cAca devomedbf 
cater^llan In the second ) it is sometinief inthend 
bj tlie blasts ^"^ nuns firequmdj deUmf it balk 
intbebkissomandtbepod. The Bahama isfisiidi 
aflbrded a melanchoty'mstance of tibeimoatsintf 
of this ppodoction in 1788, when, between tfai^ 
months of September and liAndk, no less dm two 
huudredand eighty tons weiedevouredbythe wonn: 

Of such importance, however, is die cotton 
manufactory to our country, that it is conqrated 
not less thaii sir hundred thousand people of ail 
ages find employnB^t in it And it has been 
asserted, that a pound of raw cotton wod fiom 
Demarara has been spun into a thread diat would 
have extended one hundred and sixty-nine nuks. ' 

INDIGO. 

The plant which yields the very valuable com- 
raodity called indigo grows spontaneously in all the 
West India islands. There are diree sorts j the wild, 
Guatimala, and French. The first is said to be the 
hardiest, and the dye extracted from it of the best 
quality, but the others are preferred as }ieldii^ a 
greater return, a^^ o^ xbaa^ the French surpasses 
the Guatimala'm cp2CD^A\.^ ^i^sx^jSi^^W'^Ysv^fitMe^ 
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f of grain and l^cauty ami of vcjjmir* Thcnciwut 

ll(tnds produce the owst luxtimnt plaints* biit tJia 

indigo v^t\] ihr^e on ^mvU ihrir appear lo bp fti fiir 

iit»l])ing eUe* The cultivy^titjii aiid manufut'turo 

are thujs conducted : 

The landj being deai;*ed irom A^eccb^ is hoed into 
' wnall irouclics t>f two t>r thrtreMnclies in depth, and 
twelve or iburteeu inches asunder 5 in the boltont 
of these, the seeds are strewed and co^'ered lightly 
vrith muuld; but ssthrpknts ftboot ihi^ fie]^ mnst 
lie kept ronslantiy clean, luitil they rise and sfiread 
suliicietifly to cover tlie ground. In the West 
Jiidles they have sometimes lour auttngs in the 
year from the same roots^ h is a plant that 
nt^jnires much sun, and wUl scarcely pitispcr aiiy 
^*ht*re beyond the tropic^;. But, that iinn* which 
improves and invigorates the plants propagntes at 
. ibe same time an insect destructive to it, TiUs is 
;i species of grnb, which becomes a fly and preys 
'ou the leaves, and never fails, in tlie West-Indies, 
lo disappoint the planter's exptTtations ibe si^cond 
,>ear upoLi the same land ; the only remedy U ^ 
*hfif}gc the ^snil every year. If this destructive in- 
ject be prfvcnied, the produce per acre, for the lirst 
'cutring, ^^ill be abont eighty pounds; and though 
ihe prolnct of subaetjuent cuttings somewhat dimi- 
Tiisheit, yet in J;iniaica and St. j^omingo, if tht; 
hiid be ne%*^ about three hundred pounds per acre 
of ihe Bccrnd quality ma^* be annually expected 
:JVoai all tli..' cuttings together^ and foi^r negroes* 
nre siiflicje*it to carry on the cultivation of five 
i^LTes, besidr^ doing othej: occasitinat wTjrk suffi- 
cicjjt to reiuihurie the expenses of their matu-p 
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in iwo ri<{irns, \ihich are placed like steps, tij© 
ohi* asoMuliiii; U) the other. Iliere is an a|K*rtiire 
ill liu* iipj/iT i)ne near the bottom for discharging 
till' tiuid into tliu second. The plant is cut with 
n-iipi'.ii; hooks, and put in the upper cistern to fcr- 
r.ji-nt. Wlicn sutiicitMitly fermented, the tincture 
is disi hnrgcd inio the lower vessel, and there agita- 
tt'U liii the il)<.' Ite^ins to granulate or tloiit in little 
lljki s in the water. The tlakes are left to settJo 
ai iht l>')ttt>ni, when the incumbent water istlrawii 
utf, anil the iniligo distributed into small linen Utgs 
to lirain, after which it is carefully put into little 
aijuarc boxes or moulds, and sutiered to dry in tiic 
fcluKk', and this tinishes the manufacture. 

At lirst s\g\\i this manufacture seems to Ix* one i 
of tlic most profitable of all speculations, but the 
iiitt't y of tlie process, and other circumstances not 
<;t)mj>letely investigated, too frequently disappoint 
the ])l'aiiters* hopes. '* In the course of eighteen 
\e:n>," siiys Mr. iidwards, "I ha\e knowji twenty 
jx'i'sr)!!-; ronnnenee Jndigo planters, nor one cf 
wliJin lias left a trace by wliicli 1 ean now pi^iiit 
T'lil where hi-; ])lnntation was siluat<>(i, cxi-ont^ pcr- 
}mj)s, the remains of a ruined cistertieovi -rod bv 
V. ced (»r defiled by rej)iiles. ]\l;inv of th-'in 1(h) wero 
in-T. ot" knowledi^e, tou'«sij?,i»t, and nn;])i'rp-. Hur 
cli>^.i:i')i)iiitmenr irod (lose on Aw her),.;; c\(.]^ 
M' j). At (uii* uiv.c the femici'.iaiion v, w UDlon^r 
eoniinned; ai an(>?h«;r, tin' lujiior w;'- dr:- .vn (^tt 
too S(M)n. j\";v the pulp wa^ not didv i.>;r;nnd::teil, 
:ir \ nov. it \\'.-? wiMKi'vi t(»o niueh. To ihv'^* in- 
e. :v.i'niciiees wcw- added others oT a nnwh i;r. ^lior 
nu;>.iiitiid<' . tlie r.iortarit\ (>f tlv." ne..;r uv-; {rci-n t!w 
vaj.M,"-.!- ■• 't ii;( fl'r.'nv'iited JiijMor, tin* i-ilhpe ^,t" the 
bf^tDm, ;v\io OAe, Y'AVA-^cs of die vvjnn. Tj-es-, or 
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*f}me of tlirse evils drove tliem at lenglli to other 
pnrsuits, ^^'lle^e mdtistry might tind a ifurer rccum* 

COFFEE, 

CcjtFtie will lb rive on almost evefy soij in the 
West Indies ; the usual mode of planting is to lay 
*>itL the land into squares of eight feet%or in other 
wr^rdsj to sctw the seeds, or set tlie young plants, 
*?iv^ht feet distant from each other on all iides* 
wliifh gi\ es six luindred and eighty trt*os to eaoJi 
acre. In rich soila a fiingle tree hai* been known 
To yield from six to eight pounds of cotiec vhert 
dried. No prodnce is to be expected until the llnrd 
year from planting, wJien tjie trees wiil yield but 
little, tht tbunli atwut seven hundred potnuU per 
acre J and on the a\ evage^ if the plantation be care- 
fully attended to, tlie atinual produce in moderate 
JjJitl may be reckoned at seven hundred and tifty 
prnnuls; and a single «egro is able to take proper 
^ve of an atTe aud a half- 

Till.' niwt impoitant business of the planter is tl 
^ntjjcring tlie crop* and the caring it for market, 
S.a *o<in as ihe benics acijnire the colour of a black 
red on die trees, they are supposed lobe Fiuthci- 
ffnt!y ripe for picking. Tlie nt^groes empWed in 
"Ms business are provided each with a canvas bagi 
ith ;i hoop in the moudi to keep it open. It i* 

ogMljoni the neL-k of tliepirker, who f>mpLie8 it 
xa sif H 1 a I ly i ri t n a I >a sket , ai i d i t" he be Indii it ri ou % 
ic may pick rhree bushels a day^^ One hundred 

i^hels in ihe pulp^ fresli from tiie tree, will givt: 

out A lhiiu*;^nd pouruU weight of mtTi.hanl;d>lc 
ri^tfee. The pulp and parchment skin arc removed 

I by means of maclnTiery, and dilierent plnniirs 
taiakc* uw* lA dtDcrcut nicide% xA owt^jCwscl. ^^i^:;^ 
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care must be UHasn in ahimHii^ oo&e fisr Europe, 
that it be put into parts at the ship where it may 
not receive the effluvia of the other freight^ as no- 
thing is more remarkably disposed to imbibe exha^ 
lations. A few bags df pepper have been known 
to spod « whole caijgo of coffee. 

COCOA} OlirOBR; ARVATTO; ALOBS; ALI.SP1CS. 

The COCOA or chocolate nut, is a nadve of South 
America^ and is said to have been carried to His* 
paniola fixwi the provinces of New Spain; where, 
beside affiMding to the aa^es an article of nou- 
rishment, it served the purposes of naooey, and 
was used as a medium of barter. Tbe cultivation 
of thb highly nutritious production is coeducted in 
the following manner* Having chosen and deared 
a spot of level land, sheltered round with thick 
wood to secure it from the north wind, the planter 
digs a number of holes twenty feet distant from one 
another, into each of which three seeds are placed 
with great care : if all three vegetate, which 
rarely happens, one or two are cut down. The 
fifth year the tree begins to bear, and the eighth 
it attains its full perfection. It then produces two 
crops of fruit m the year, yielding at each from 
tep to twenty pounds weight, and it will some- 
times continue bearing twenty ydars 5 but it is ob- 
noxious to blights, and shrinks from the first ap- 
pearance of drought. It has happened tliat the 
greatest part of a large plantation has perished in a 

« single night without any visible cause. Circum- 
stances of this nature, in early times gave rise to 
many superstitious notions concerning this tree, 

and among others, Vliie ?i^v^rance of a comet was 
Iwavfi considered as iaKiL \» ^^ <i^^Q^, ^^t^^tIy 
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the cultivation of this plant was both extensive and 
successftil in the British sugar islands ; but at pre- 
sent there is not a single plaiAation in Jamaica. — 
A few scatt^ed trees are all that remain of those 
beautiful groves which were once the pride and 
boast of the country. The only plantations of any 
account in our colonies are in Grenada and Domi- 
nica, and the worth of the annual produce is not 
estimated at more than ten or eleven thousand 
pounds. 

Ginger is supposed to have been originally car- 
ried to Hispaniola from the East Indies. It requires 
no greater skill in the cultivation than potatoes in this 
country : it is planted much in the same manner, 
and is fit for digging only once a year, unless for 
preserving in syrup. It is distinguished into the black 
and white, but this difference arises wholly from 
die mode of curing 5 the former being rendei'^ fit 
for preservation by means of boiling water, tlie 
latter by being exposed for a length of time to tlie 
rays of the sun 5 but as it is necessary to select the 
fairest, soundest, and in every respect the best 
roots, for the latfer purpose, white ginger is one- 
third or more dearer than the black. 

Arnatto is a shrub which rises to the height 
of seven or eight feet, and produces oblong haiiy 
pods, somewhat resembling those of a chesnut ; 
within these are envclloped, in a kind of pulp of a 
bright red colour, thirty or forty seeds : the pulp 
is something like paint 5 and as paint it was used 
by the Indians, in the same manner as woad was 
used by the antient Britons. Tlie method of ex- 
tracting the pulp 18 by boiling the seeds in clear 
water, till they are extricated, after which the 
seeds are taken out, and the pulp left to subside. 
It is then drawn off, and x!tv^ ^^littfc^\\.^'^^is«j^^s^ 
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,in shallow vessels, and dried in the shade. Ar« 
natto thus prepared is sometimes mixed with cho- 
colate, to which it give9 a fine tincture, and some 
medicinal virtue $ but its principal consuinption is 
among painters and dycp. It is frequently used 
by farmen to give a ridbness of colour to their 
butter. 

Alobs are propagated by sudcers, and will 
thrive in scmIs the most diy and barren. To tx)l* - 
lect the juice, the leaves are cut off near the stalk, 
and then placed on each other after the manner of 
hollow tiles. The juice of the first leaf fioii^s into 
a vessel below> and.the same leaf serves as a channel 
for the juice c^ those above it. When aU the juice 
IS collected, it is brought to a premier coo^istence, 
at Jamaica by evapoiatioQ, but at Baibadoea^ where 
it is chiefly cultivated, by ebullition^ Whoi it be- 
comes of the consistence of honey it is poured into 
gourds for sale, and in them it hardens by age. 

The piEMENTo or allspice is one of the most 
elegant productions of nature ; it combines the fla- 
vour and properties of many of those spices which 
are raised in the east, and forms, as its name de« 
notes, a sort of substitute for them all. This tree 
is purely the child of nature, and seems to mock 
the labours of man in bis endeavours to extend or 
improve its growth : not one attempt in fifty to 
propagate young plants, where it is not found 
growing spontaneously, having succeeded. In tlie 
whole vegetable creation there is not a tree of 
greater beauty than the young pieraento. Tlie 
trunk which is of a gray colour, smooth and shi- 
ning, and altogether free from bark, rises from fif- 
teen to twenty feet high. It branches out on all 
sides, and is richly doxha^J with leaves of a deep 
reen, somewhat Y\k€; \i\Q?.fe Q'i >^tg,\s^^.\x^ , -2^4, 
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tiiese^ in July and August, are beautiftilly con* 
toasted and relieved by an exuberance of white 
flowers. Fi;om the leaves, wKich. are as fragrant as 
the fruit, is obtained by distillation a fluid which 
is known by the name of the oil of cloves. The 
berries are gatheied by hand, and then dried in the 
sun. 

OF THE TRADE ON THE NORTH WEST COAST 
OF AMERICA. 

We cannot conclude our volume without briefly 
noticing some facts relating to the north west coast 
of America. When captain Cook and the other 
British na\ngators were sent out upon voyages of 
discovery, it certainly was not foreseen that any 
particular commercial advantages w6uld arise from 
their several expeditions. But the extension of 
the fur trade to the nortli-west coast of America is 
already one beneficial consequence from Cook's 
discoveries. 

Of all materials for human clothing, none are 
more salutary to the inhabitants of the northern 
and middle latitudes, diaij the furs of the arctic 
quadmpeds. In the Chinese empire and in Europe 
the demand for these furs is immense. They are 
indeed to be procured from the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America. But the progress of 
civilization renders those animals that are covered » 
with fur, ver)^ rare in the north of Europe. As 
civilization is extended, these animals will be still 
more exterminated. Our knowledge therefore, of a 
coast, of which we were before ignorant, where 
furs may be procured in abundance, was an impor- 
tant acquisition to the interests of commerce- 
From London, from India, and froratba Uy^v^^ 
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Suites^ expeditions for the far trade oo the north- 
west American coast have now far many, jon 
been fitted out. The fint attempts were exposed 
to some of those inconvenieQces, and losses^ thai 
ever attend any conriderable new undertaking. 
The Rosnans toad the Spaniards share it with & 
En^ish. The disputes respecting Nootka Sotmd 
aroiie between Spain and £n|^and« inconsequence 
of the benefits which were promised bv this tiade» 
but these were so adjusted as to leave tne trade still 
open to Britain. 

These difiSerences being teradnated captain Van- 
comber ^'as sent out upon further and more parti- 
cular discoveries ; faun him we learn the existence 
of \»\en on tlie western coast of America^ not lesf 
numerous ikn* less extensive than thoseon its eastern 
side. His observations^ the effect pf patience and 
perserenince, coincide with those of^ the British 
and American fur traders, which were, in sonisi 
instances, prior to his 5 and in others came only to 
ronfinn them. 

In connection with the trade on this coast tlie 
Sandwich, the Friendly, the Society Isles, and the 
other similar groups in the Pacific Ocean have ac- 
quired new importance, as being well adapted for 
^ictuall^ng and wintering places for the ships en- 
gnjed in that trartic. And it is eaniestly to be hoped 
tliat in proportion to the advantages obtained from 
them by Eurojx^ans tliey, in return, \^'ill adopt 
every measure in their power to lx*nefit the natives, 
by inlroduring among them every species of food 
that w ill tionrish in their soil and climate, and by 
treating them witli that Imnianity and kindness, 
which as chrisriiuis they are bound to exhibit to- 
Yurth ever\ uuiiNid\ial oC Uxe human species. 
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TABLE I. 
DIVISIONS OF NORTH AMEJIICA. 



Names of State* 
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t ' 
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PhiladHphia, 
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Amu poll*, 
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Virpinia, 
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30,04 
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Charleston, 
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*g 


Vermont, 
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31* W. 
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26 W^ 
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TABL£ U. 

The follomiig recapitnlatioii. will cum pc el icn d , ii one 
view, thewitdifleowriMaDdimkiiiaiUtff theaevenl 
parts of North America. 

KfimnofPlace$, fFhanettUd, By tchonu 

Quebec, 1606 BftfaeFimch. 

Virginii^ June, 1609 jff hotd De la Ware. 

Newfoundkad, June, 1610 By Ocmemot John Gsy. 

n:::7^J«»>o«^^«* Bythel>«rch. 

Iggo/Bjr part of Mr. Rofaiona'k 
\ congreprtion. 
r By amail English cokmri 



Pl)'mouth, 

New-Hampshire, 

Dclawane, 1 
Pennsylvania, j 

Massachusett's Bay, 
Maryland, 

Connecticut, 

Rhode-Island, 



New-Jersey, 



1GB3< the mouth of Pisotfaq^ 



C river. 



16S7 



16S8^ 



By the Swedes and Fins. 

TBy Cape. John EndicoC aad 

'\ company. ' 

16SS i ^^ Lord|Baltimore witha o»- 

J looy of Roman catholics. 

CBy Mr. Fenwxck, at Sif- 
l6S5i brook, near the mouth of 

^ Connecticut river, 
jggff TBy Mr. Roger Williams and 

\ his persecuted brethren. 

r Granted to the Duke of York 

I by Charles II., and made a 



•1664^ distinct government, and 
. I settled some time before 
L this by the English. 
South-Carolina, 1669 Bv Governor Sayle. 

Pennsylvania. ^^^'^ {''\:!^^'ZZk^'^ ' "^ 

r Erected into a separate go- 
North-Carolina; about 1 728 < vernment, settled before by 

C the English. 
Georgia, 1732 By General Oglethorpe. 

Kentucky, 1773 By Col. Daniel Boon. 

{By emigrants from Connecti- 
cut and other parts of New 
England. 
Territory N. W.) , ^«^ J^'ft^ >iJKv^ ^'*^^^ ^^^ ^>i«x com- 
of Ohio river, \ \ \^^^^ 

The above dates are iifemiVvt ^cnoaaVwi^^^ %x^x^ 
mancnt scttlemcata ^w€X« '^^a^^ 
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TABLE nL contiinied. 

Males under 10 yeAii of age - - - 

— — of 10 and under 16 years • • • 

—— of 10 and under 26 years - - - 

— of 96 and under 45 years - • • 

— of 45 and upwards - - - - 
Females under 10 years of agt, - • , • 
' of 10 and under 16 years 

" "■ ■ of 16 and under 26 years r 

■ of 26 and under 45 years 

■ of 45 and upwards - - - 
All other Persons except Indians, not taxed, 
SUtcs - - - - - . 



7eSi272 
S43P84 



488,290 
262477 
725,381 
323,287 
401,503 
405,229 
254,546 
108,419 
89 3;3S 



Total 5,305,^ 
• Ift !?^ the total Number was S,999,326. 
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